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APPEAL  OF  THE  PEOPLE  OF  WINCHESTER 
TO  WASHINGTON  FOR  PROTECTION. 

Painting  by  Felix  O.  C.  Darley. 

[Winchester,  Virginia,  was  the  headquarters  of  the  Colonial  army  after 
Braddock’s  defeat;  Fort  Foudoun  was  built  there.  Fate  in  1756,  Gov- 
ernor Dinwiddie  ordered  the  fort  dismantled  and  abandoned;  this  left 
the  inhabitants  of  all  that  district  at  the  mercy  of  the  Indians.] 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

THE  PRELIMINARIES  OF  THE  SEVEN  YEARS ^ WAR 


The  final  contest  between  France  and  England 
for  supremacy  on  the  North  American  continent 
is  known  in  history  as  the  French  and  Indian 
War,”  and  also  as  the  ‘‘Seven  Years’  War.” 
We  have  used  the  former  repeatedly,  but  in 
this  chapter  we  adopt  the  latter  as  the  more  defi- 
nite and  satisfactory  term  of  the  two.  Before 
this  war  there  had  been  a number  of  French  and 
Indian  wars;  indeed,  there  was  hardly  a time  in 
our  colonial  history  when  some  such  contest  was 
not  in  progress.  But  there  was  only  one  final  and 
conclusive  struggle  between  the  Anglo-Saxons  on 
the  one  side  and  the  French  and  the  red  men  on 
the  other.  This  was  the  Seven  Years’  War.  The 
period  covered  by  this  war,  from  its  inception  to 
the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  was  about 
seven  years;  that  is  to  say,  from  the  spring  of 
1755  to  the  autumn  of  1762.  For  some  time  be- 
fore and  after  the  first  and  last  of  these  dates, 
hostilities  of  a more  or  less  serious  nature  pre- 
vailed; but  in  its  official  existence  the  contest 
embraced  the  period  named. 

This  was  the  first  of  the  six  great  wars  in 
which  our  country  has  been  engaged  since  the  old 

thirteen  colonies  were  all  in  existence;  and  both 
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in  its  results  and  the  magnitude  of  its  operations 
it  was  one  of  the  most  im[)ortant.  It  made  a 
Latin  nation  in  Ameriea  possible,  and  gave  to 
the  English-speaking  race  eontrol  of  a continent 
which  seems  foreordained  to  shape  the  destinies 
of  the  world. 

The  dispute  between  the  English  and  the 
French  was  over  a question  of  boundaries.  West- 
ward England  claimed  everything  to  the  South 
Sea,  and  she  had  granted  several  royal  charters 
whose  limits  were  established  by  that  indefinite 
term.  But  the  French  had  made  up  their  minds 
that  English  settlements  should  be  confined  to  the 
eastward  of  the  Appalachian  range  of  mountains, 
called  by  the  English  Alleghany,  from  an  Indian 
term  meaning  ‘‘endless.”  In  the  meanwhile  the 
question  had  been  complicated  by  the  Spanish 
claim  to  the  whole  of  Georgia  and  a portion  of 
South  Carolina,  and  the  assertion  by  England 
of  her  right  to  a considerable  part  of  Florida, 
already  put  to  the  stake  of  war. 

The  restless  energy  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  their 
breeding  vigor,  and  their  self-centred  willingness 
to  embrace  a pioneer  life  alone,  caused  them  to 
push  their  settlements  rapidly  toward  the  west; 
and  with  a view  to  cutting  them  off  from  the  rich 
lands  beyond  the  mountains,  the  French  extended 
a line  of  fortifications,  backed  by  unimportant 
settlements,  from  north  to'  south  through  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  valleys.  Their  vital  weak- 
ness was,  that  there  was  no  solid  mass  of  popu- 
lation behind;  so  that  when  a fort  was  lost,  the 
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vast  district  it  dominated  passed  to  the  conquer- 
ors also,  while  the  English  colonists  could  lose  a 
score  of  battles  without  serious  danger  of  their 
provinces  being  subjugated.  Why  there  was  this 
lack  of  people  we  have  shown  in  the  last  chapter. 
The  French  were  reluctant  to  emigrate;  the  one 
class  of  French  who  would  emigrate  were  not 
allowed  to  do  so;  and  of  those  who  did,  the  sons 
in  large  measure  took  to  the  forest  amid  the 
curses  and  threats  of  church  and  government, 
filled  the  Indian  wigwams  with  half-breeds,  and 
left  the  farms  unfilled  and  the  white  girls  unmar- 
ried. 

During  nearly  the  whole  of  the  colonial  period 
France  and  Spain  were  allied  against  England 
in  their  mutual  determination  to  prevent  her  ter- 
ritorial expansion,  their  object  being  to  sustain 
their  ‘^balance  of  power.”  The  result  of  the 
Seven  Years’  War  was  a crushing  defeat  for 
France,  and  a partial  one  for  Spain;  whereupon 
England  became  paramount  on  the  northern  con- 
tinent of  the  Western  World.  But  as  a Power 
nearly  all  she  had  gained  by  this  splendid  triumph 
was  afterward  thrown  away  by  the  folly  of 
George  III.  and  his  weak  ministry. 

The  French  explorers  and  pioneers  were  al- 
ready familiar  with  the  country  west  of  the  Ap- 
palachian mountains.  As  early  as  1673  they  had 
explored  the  Mississippi  to  the  thirty-third  degree 
of  north  latitude,  and  nine  years  later  La  Salle 
followed  the  course  of  that  stream  from  the  point 
where  it  receives  the  waters  of  the  Illinois  to  its 
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deltaic  debouehement  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  At 
the  latter  place  he  set  up  a column  bearing-  the 
arms  of  France,  and  in  the  name  of  Louis  XIV. 
took  possession  of  all  the  country  from  the  Alle- 
ghanies  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Xor  were  the 
French  satisfied  with  retaining  a mere  nominal 
possession  of  this  vast  region.  Within  a few 
years  they  had  traced  all  the  principal  rivers 
east  of  the  Mississippi  to  their  sources,  and  estab- 
lished forts  and  settlements  at  various  places. 
In  1722,  just  forty  years  after  La  Salle’s  memo- 
rable trij)  down  the  Father  of  AVaters,  the  found- 
ations of  the  City  of  New  Orleans  were  laid. 

This  was  followed  by  the  extension  of  French 
settlements  and  trading-posts  northward  along  the 
banks  of  the  great  river,  with  the  avowed  purpose 
of  forming  a continuous  chain'  of  fortifications 
from  its  mouth  to  the  northwestern  lakes  and  Can- 
ada. They  knew  that  in  this  region  they  possessed 
the  foundations  of  an  empire  greater  than  any  in 
Europe;  as  great  indeed  as  all  Europe,  excluding 
Russia,  then  barbarous  and  not  considered;  and 
they  were  in  actual  possession  of  it  according  to 
the  recognized  law  of  nations— which,  to  be  sure, 
no  nation  ever  paid  any  attention  to  when  a fight 
promised  well.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Seven 
Years’  War  the  French  had  more  than  twenty 
stations  and  forts  in  the  upper  valleys  of  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi,  in  addition  to  those  further 
south,  on  the  banks  of  the  latter.  The  most  im- 
portant among  these  places  were  the  following; 
and  it  is  well  to  remember  their  location,  for  each 
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performed  its  part  in  the  operations  of  the  Seven 
Years’  War: 

Niagara  lay  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river  of  that 
name,  connecting  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie.  On 
the*  southeastern  shore  of  the  latter,  where  the  city 
of  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  now  stands,  was  the  strong 
stockade  of  Presqu’isle.  Away  to  the  southwest, 
and  still  on  the  shore  of  the  same  lake,  was  San- 
dusky, occupying  the  site  of  the  present  city  of 
that  name.  Around  the  western  end  of  Lake  Erie, 
on  the  connecting  waterway  of  the  sister  lakes  to 
the  northwest,  was  Detroit,  now  also  the  site  of  a 
flourishing  city,  one  of  our  foremost.  Near  the 
junction  of  Lakes  Huron,  Michigan,  and  Supe- 
rior stood  another  fort,  called  Michillimacinac,  now 
shortened  into  Mackinaw.  A fort  and  a stock- 
aded settlement  were  also  located  at  the  head  of 
Green  Bay,  on  the  northwest  coast  of  Lake  Mich- 
igan, and  another  on  the  southeastern  , shore  of  the 
same  lake,  where  the  city  of  St.  Joseph,  Michigan, 
now  stands.  The  interior  valleys  of  the  Wabash 
and  Miami  were  protected  by  two  forts  in  Indi- 
ana: at  Miami,  on  the  site  of  the  present  town  of 
that  name,  and  Ouatanon,  on  the  Wabash  a little 
below  the  present  site  of  Lafayette. 

This  chain  of  forts,  connecting  those  along  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  cutting  off  the  English  colonies 
to  the  northeast,  completely  fenced  in  Canada  and 
protected  the  French  advance  into  the  Mississippi 
Valley.  There  were  also  stockaded  settlements  at 
Vincennes,  Kaskaskia,  and  Cahokia;  and  in  1764 
the  strong  post  of  St.  Louis  was  established.  This 
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took  place,  however,  after  the  close  of  the  Seven 
Situation  Years ^ War;  and  the  whole  territory  of  Louisiana 
was  soon  afterward  transferred  to  Spain,  as  a 
protection  against  English  aggression. 

In  the  east,  and  crowding  close  into  the  terri- 
tory of  the  English  colonies,  a chain  of  forts  ex- 
tended south  from  Presqu’isle  nearly  to  the  Ohio 
French  p^iyer;  and  immediately  after  the  commencement 

inner  ... 

line  of  of  hostilities,  Fort  Duquesne  was  established  on 
forts  delta  between  the  Alleghany  and  Mononga- 

hela,  where  their  junction  forms  the  Ohio.  The 
most  northern  of  this  chain  of  forts,  called  Le 
Boeuf,  was  located  on  a branch  of  the  Alleghany 
twenty  miles  south  of  Presqu’isle;  and  Venango, 
the  next  in  the  chain,  stood  on  the  northwest  bank 
of  the  main  stream  of  the  Alleghany,  about  the 
same  distance  south  of  Le  Boeuf. 

With  the  completion  of  Fort  Duquesne,  this 
line  of  fortifications  stood  like  a bulwark,  for- 
bidding the  progress  of  English  settlements 
westward;  while  the  limits  of  New  France  were 
English  definitely  established  from  the  Alleghany  to  the 
, Pockv  Mountains,  and  from  Canada  and  the 
Aiie-  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  English  were 
^^P^cted  to  content  themselves  with  a narrow  strip 
of  territory  along  the  Atlantic  coast;  and  if  they 
showed  any  dissatisfaction  with  their  allotment, 
the  French  armies  and  forts  were  supposed  to  be 
strong  enough  to  pen  them  up  and  keep  them 
within  this  precinct.  It  was  a magnificent  scheme 
of  empire,  wanting  nothing  except  inhabitants  to 
make  it  real ; but  those  it  had  not,  and  under  the 
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only  system  which  the  French  politico-religious 
polity  rendered  possible  it  could  not  have;  and 
wanting  these,  it  was  the  veriest  cloud-castle  and 
dream  that  ever  vaunted  itself  as  practical  states- 
manship. The  moment  a real  colonization  like  the 
English  touched  it,  it  must  crumble  into  ruin. 

On  the  other  hand,  at  the  beginning  of  the  con- 
test, the  English  colonies  had  no  fortifications  to 
oppose  those  of  the  French  except  at  Oswego,  on 
the  southeastern  shore  of  Lake  Ontario;  and  at 
Ligonier,  Carlisle,  and  Bedford  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  Pennsylvania.  Practically  the 
whole  breadth  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 
was  open  to  the  incursions  of  the  French  and  their 
Indian  allies. 

In  other  respects,  however,  the  conditions  were 
very  different.  The  English  had  occupied  the  At- 
lantic coast  territory  as  permanent  settlers;  they 
were  agriculturists  and  stock-raisers,  and  had 
established  there  a population  of  more  than  a 
million  people:  while  Canada  and  Louisiana,  con- 
stituting the  French  territory  in  America,  con- 
tained a white  population  of  only  about  fifty-two 
thousand.  The  English  had  the  virile  energy  of 
freemen  and  freeholders,  fighting  for  their  own 
property  which  foreign  armies  would  largely  ruin 
and  foreign  conquest  would  largely  confiscate,  and 
•for  their  own  local  self-government.  The  French 
settlers  who  actually  Settled  were  practically  serfs 
of  the  soil  to  a few  landed  seigneurs,  having  no 
right  in  the  farms  but  a stingy  and  unfattening 
occupancy  on  condition  of  servile  obedience,  under 
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the  thninl)  of  a despotic  outside  government  and 
a more  despotic,  close  at  hand,  minutely  meddling 
priesthood,  whose  very  principle  of  action  and 
basis  of  dominance  was  to  keep  them  from  acting 
or  thinking  for  themselves,  and  so  incapable  of 
doing  anything  except  when  master  or  priest  was 
at  hand  and  gave  orders.  But  for  exactly  these 
reasons,  as  we  have  said,  the  best— or  at  least  most 
energetic,  and  so  for  the  purpose  at  hand  most 
serviceable  and  reliable— blood  would  not  settle  at 
all  in  any  proper  sense.  It  roamed  the  forest  and 
mated  with  savage  squaws,  forming  neither  towns 
nor  blocks  of  farms,  with  no  families  or  houses 
or  institutions  to  defend,  and  leaving  most  of  the 
country  virtually  as  uncolonized  as  if  it  had  been 
left  to  the  beaver,  the  panther,  and  the  ‘savage. 

The  French  garrisons  and  field  troops,  how- 
ever, were  trained  soldiers ; while  the  busy  English 
farmers  had  no  organized  army  to  depend  upon: 
so  the  first  result  was  sure  to  be  favorable  to  the 
regular  forces,  and  the  contest  seem  to  be  a drawn 
battle  or  leaning  to.  the  French  side  when  it  was 
really  a foregone  English  victory  from  the  first. 
The  regular  soldiers’  trade,  too,  was  to  risk  their 
lives,  and  to  shrink  from  this  nullified  their  only 
reason  for  being ; the  militia  were  citizens  who  were 
right  in  husbanding  themselves,  since  they  had 
other  purposes  for  existence.  The  French  had 
likewise  a majority  of  the  Indians  on  their  side, 
and  stood  ready  to  launch  great  bands  of  savages 
against  the  British  settlements.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  a military  martinet  the  French  had  the 
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best  of  the  situation ; but  this  ignored  their  almost 
entire  lack  of  reserve  force,  and  the  almost  ex- 
haustless  English  supply. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  strength  in  popula- 
tion of  the  various  English  colonies  just  as  they 
were  entering  upon  this  memorable  struggle.  The 
following  is  approximately  correct: 


New  Hampshire. . . . 30,000 


Massachusetts 220,000 

Rhode  Island 35,000 

Connecticut  100,000 

New  York  100,000 

The  Jerseys 60,000 

Pennsylvania  and 
Delaware  250,000 


Maryland 

, . 85,000 

Virginia  

, . 85,000 

Georgia  

6,000 

North  and  South 

Carolina  ....... 

, . 75,000 

Nova  Scotia 

5,000 

Total  

.1,051,000 

Popula- 
tion of 
English 
colonies 


More  than  half  the  population  of  Nova  Scotia 
was  French,  and  bitterly  hostile  to  the  English; 
which  was  the  cause  of  the  most  deplorable  tragedy 
of  the  war. 

Previous  to  1749  no  English  settlements  had 
penetrated  to  the  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains. 
There  were  a few  migratory  traders  who  had  built 
temporary  log  huts  within  the  territory  now  con- 
stituting the  State  of  West  Virginia,  but  there 
were  no  regular  settlements.  The  effort  to  occupy 
the  field  west  of  the  mountains  was  the  immediate 
provoking  cause  of  the  war.  ^‘The  country  west 
of  the  great  mountains  is  the  centre  of  the  British 
dominions,”  wrote  Lord  Halifax;  and  in  order  to 
encourage  emigration  in  that  direction,  the  King 
instructed  the  governor  of  Virginia  to  grant  500,- 
000  acres  of  land  between  the  Monongahela  and 
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Kanawha  rivers  to  John  Hanhuiy  and  his  asso- 
ciates in  Maryland  and  Virginia.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  the  ‘‘Ohio  Company,”  in  which 
Lawrence  and  Augustine  Washington,  elder  broth- 
ers of  George,  were  largely  interested.  Robert 
Dinwiddie,  who  soon  afterward  became  lieutenant- 
governor  of  Virginia,  and  Thomas  Lee,  president 
of  the  Virginia  Council,  were  likewise  prominent 
members  of  this  company.  The  conditions  under 
which  the  grant  was  given  required  the  company 
to  select  two-fifths  of  their  land  at  once,  to  build 
and  garrison  a fort  at  their  own  cost,  and  within 
seven  years  to  colonize  at  least  one  hundred  fami- 
lies. They  were  to  have  the  land  free  of  quit-rents 
for  a period  of  ten  years. 

These  measures  were  taken  in  1748;  and  the 
French,  being  soon  informed  of  what  was  going 
on,  resolved  to  forestall  the  English.  The  pros- 
pective French  empire  was  too  grand  a concep- 
tion to  be  allowed  to  slip  away  so  easily.  The 
Marquis  of  Galissoniere,  who  was  governor  of 
Canada  at  that  time,  dispatched  Celoron  de  Bien- 
ville to  take  possession  of  the  Ohio  country.  He 
was  supplied  with  a force  of  180  Canadians,  20 
regulars,  and  45  Cherokees  and  Abenakis,  besides 
officers  and  cadets,  the  whole  amounting  to  about 
three  hundred  men.  The  expedition  left  Lachine 
on  the  15th  of  June,  1749,  ascended  the  St.  Law- 
rence, crossed  Lake  Ontario,  and  reached  Magara 
on  the  6th  of  July.  Sailing  thence  along  the  south- 
ern shore  of  Lake  Erie  to  Presqu’isle,  they  landed 
and  marched  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Alleghany, 
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where  they  constructed  boats  and  floated  down 
that  stream  to  the  Ohio. 

After  pursuing  the  course  of  the  latter  for 
some  distance,  they  landed  opposite  an  island  at 
the  confluence  of  another  considerable  stream. 
Here  the  commander  nailed  the  arms  of  France 
to  a tree ; and  at  its  roots  he  buried  a leaden  plate 
containing  an  inscription  in  Latin*^  to  the  effect 
that  the  King  of  France  claimed  all  the  lands  bor- 
dering on  the  Ohio  and  its  tributaries  to  their 
sources,  besides  those  adjacent  to  the  Great  Lakes 
of  the  north.  Other  plates,  containing  similar  in- 
scriptions, were  buried  at  the  mouths  of  several 
of  the  principal  streams  which  the  party  had 
crossed  on  the  way,  and  notice  was  given  to  all 
English  traders  to  leave  the  country.  Celoron 
thereupon  wrote  to  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania, 
warning  him  that  if  such  traders  ‘‘should  there- 
after make  their  appearance  on  the  Beautiful 
River,  they  would  be  treated  without  any  deli- 
cacy.” Some  who  did  not  heed  the  warning  were 
arrested  and  taken  to  Sandusky,  where  they  were 
detained  as  prisoners.  These  were  the  first  overt 

1 Translation ; “In  the  year  1749,  during  the  reign  of  Louis XV., 
King  of  France,  we,  Celoron,  commander  of  a detachment  sent  by 
Monsieur  the  Marquis  de  la  Galissoniere,  commander-in-chief  of  New 
France,  for  the  restoration  of  tranquillity  in  some  villages  of  Indians 
of  these  districts,  have  buried  this  plate  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ohio 
and  Tchadakoin,  this  29th  July,  near  the  river  Ohio,  otherwise  Beauti- 
ful River,  as  a monument  of  the  renewal  of  possession  which  we  have 
taken  of  the  said  river  Ohio,  and  of  all  those  that  therein  fall,  and  of 
all  the  lands  on  both  sides,  as  far  as  the  sources  of  the  said  rivers,  as 
enjoyed  or  ought  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  preceding  kings  of  France,  and 
as  they  therein  have  maintained  themselves  by  arms  and  by  treaties, 
especially  by  those  of  Riswick,  of  Utrecht,  and  of  Aix-la-Ohapelle. 
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acts  of  the  Seven  Years’  War,  some  years  in  ad- 
vance of  its  formal  beginning. 

This  French  explorer  j)enetrated  the  wilder- 
ness as  far  as  the  Miami  country  in  the  Ohio 
Valley,  notifying  the  Indians  that  he  had  come 
down  the  river  to  ‘‘scourge  home  our  children,  the 
Miamis  and  the  Wyandots,”  and  warning  them 
not  to  trade  with  the  English.  But  the  chiefs 
replied  haughtily  that  the  land  belonged  to  their 
people,  and  they  asserted  the  right  to  trade  wher- 
ever they  pleased.  They  could  not  understand 
why  it  was  any  more  their  interest  to  sell  their 
peltries  to,  and  buy  their  blankets  and  powder 
and  lead  from,  the  French  than  the  English.  On 
the  contrary,  they  preferred  an  open  market  with 
competition,  for  they  had  learned  by  experience 

that  such  conditions  assured  them  better  terms. 

« 

As  to  the  friendship  of  the  two  nations,  they  had 
no  confidence  in  either;  but  openly  proclaimed 
their  belief  that  both  the  English  and  the  French 
were  bent  on  robbing  them  of  their  lands.  They 
were  sus^^icious  of  Celoron  and  his  expedition. 
The  head  chief  of  the  Miamis  said  to  him,  “We 
know  this  is  done  to  steal  our  country  from  us, 
and  we  will  appeal  to  the  council  of  the  Iroquois,” 
which  they  accordingly  did. 

The  Miamis  and  their  allied  tribes  belonged  to 
the  Algonquin  race,  and  were  consequently  heredi- 
tary enemies  of  the  Six  Nations;  but  about  a 
generation  befqre  the  time  of  which  we  are  writ- 
ing, they  had  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Iroquois 
to  save  themselves  from  destruction  by  the  western 
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Sioux  and  the  French,  who  had  united  their  forces 
in  making  war  upon  them.  The  Iroquois  as  a rule 
were  friendly  to  the  English,  and  this  alliance 
brought  the  Miamis  also  into  closer  relations  with 
the  latter.  Some  of  the  old  bitterness  of  former 
hostilities,  however,  still  existed;  and  while  they 
no  longer  made  war  on  the  settlements  to  the  east- 
ward of  their  country,  the  Miamis  remained  prac- 
tically neutral  during  the  Seven  Years’  War.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  contest  they  wavered  ; they 
attacked  the  Senecas,  who  were  on  the  side  of  the 
English;  subsequently  they  met  the  representa- 
tives of  the  latter  at  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  and 
made  a treaty  with  them;  whereupon  they  plun- 
dered the  French  posts  in  their  territory  and  al- 
lowed the  English  to  build  a fort  on  their  land. 
At  the  end  of  the  war  they  refused  permission  to 
the  English  troops  to  cross  their  country;  but 
finally  made  peace,  and  then  joined  Pontiac  in 
his  war  on  the  English  posts  (Chapter  37). 

From  this  record  it  will  be  seen  that  they 
wavered  between  the  two  nations  during  the  entire 
contest,  and  had  no  cordial  friendship  for  either. 
According  to  the  declaration  of  their  chiefs,  they 
regarded  both  the  French  and  English  as  enemies ; 
and  it  was  their  policy  to  secure  all  the  advantages 
they  could  from  both.  Including  their  allies— the 
Ouiatenons  or  Weas,  the  Piankeshaws,  the  Pepi- 
kokias,  the  Kilataks,  and  other  smaller  tribes  or 
bands— the  Miamis  were  able  to  put  nearly  8000 
warriors  into  the  field,  and  their  friendship  or 
enmity  was  therefore  a matter  of  considerable 
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importance  to  tlie  contestants.  But  the  spirit  of 
aversion  manifested  i)v  them  toward  all  white 
men  neutralized  their  power,  and  kex)t  them  out 
of  the  contest  except  as  an  element  to  be  dreaded 
by  both  sides.  Celeron ’s  excursion  into  their  coun- 
try was  an  unfortunate  event  for  the  French ; for 
bis  threats,  his  overbearing  conduct,  and  especially 
the  mysterious  planting  of  the  leaden  tablets, 
roused  their  suspicion  and  excited  their  hostility. 
Otherwise  it  is  probable  that  the  Miamis  would 
have  been  actively  on  the  side  of  the  French  in 
this  memorable  conflict,  as  their  scattered  trading 
posts  brought  only  advantage  to  the  Indians  in- 
stead of  a constant  absorption  of  their  lands. 

. In  accordance  with  the  declaration  of  their 
chief,  one  of  the  leaden  plates  was  carried  to  the 
grand  council  of  the  Iroquois,  and  delivered  into 
the  charge  of  the  Mohawks.  Several  chiefs  of  this 
tribe  were  appointed  to  carry  the  plate  in  state 
to  Colonel  Johnson  (afterward  Sir  William),  at 
his  residence  on  the  Mohawk,  for  his  opinion  as 
to  its  meaning.  The  information  he  gave  them 
was  not  comforting.  He  told  them  it  was  a threat 
on  the  part  of  the  French  to  occupy  all  the  country 
west  of  the  great  mountains ; and  if  the  plates  were 
allowed  to  remain ‘where  they  had  been  planted, 
they  would  be  the  means  of  robbing  the  Indians 
of  all  their  lands.  This  signified  a confirmation 
of  their  own  apprehensions,  and  runners  were  dis- 
patched to  their  western  allies  with  the  ominous 
information.  The  plates  were  thereupon  taken 
up,  and  doubtless  molded  into  bullets  to  be  fired 
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indiscriminately  at  the  French  and  English,  as 
circumstances  might  seem  to  justify.  The  sus- 
picions and  ill-will  of  the  Iroquois  were  still  fur- 
ther aroused  against  the  French,  when  the  latter 
strengthened  the  fortifications  on  their  lands  at 
Niagara.  These  circumstances  materially  weak- 
ened the  influence  of  the  French  over  the  Indians 
at  the  beginning  of  the  conflict. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  colonies  were  not  at 
first  united  for  the  coming  struggle.  There  was 
little  concert  of  action  or  friendliness  among  them, 
while  the  relations  of  some  were  marked  with 
avowed  enmity,  owing  partly  to  irreconcilable 
boundary  struggles.  A bitter  jealousy,  for  in- 
stance, had  long  existed  between  Virginia,  Mary- 
land, and  Pennsylvania.  Each  regarded  with 
envy  the  growth  of  the  others ; and  when  the  Ohio 
Company  was  organized,  it  had  in  view  as  one 
of  its  principal  objects  the  curtailment  of  Penn- 
sylvania’s territorial  expansion,  equally  with  the 
planting  of  settlements  by  Virginia  beyond  the 
mountains.  The  initial  steps,  therefore,  had  to  be 
taken  with  caution,  in  order  to  avoid  a rupture 
with  Pennsylvania  as  well  as  with  the  French  and 
Indians.  But  actual  hostilities,  which  began  not 
long  afterward,  and  the  danger  which  they  engen- 
dered, soon  obliterated  the  spirit  of  grudge  and 
brought  the  colonies  together  for  mutual  protec- 
tion. Then,  for  the  first  time,  they  began  to  real- 
ize their  strength  when  united;  and  it  may  be 
said  with  truth  that  the  Seven  Years’  War  was 
the  beginning  of  the  Revolution. 
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In  ()eto})er  1750,  the  year  following  Celoron’s 
expedition,  the  Ohio  Company  employed  Christo- 
I)her  Gist,  a noted  Indian  scout,  to  examine  the 
western  country  ‘‘as  far  as  the  falls  of  the  Ohio,” 
with  a view  to  finding  a suitable  place  to  locate 
their  grant  of  land.  He  was  to  penetrate  the 
country  westward  of  the  great  mountains,  mark 
the  passes,  seek  a large  tract  of  level  ground,  trace 
the  courses  of  the  rivers,  count  the  number  of  their 
falls,  and  observe  the  strength  of  the  various  Ind- 
ian tribes.  Gist  belonged  to  ,a  band  of  hardy 
pioneers  who  had  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Yad- 
kin, in  the  northwestern  part  of  North  Carolina; 
and  he  was  well  qualified  for  the  task  assigned 
to  him.  He  belonged  to  the  same  race  as  the 
Boones,  the  Bryans,  the  Finleys,  and  others  who 
subsequently  became  famous  as  leaders  in  the 
Revolution  and  pioneers  of  the  great  West.  All 
of  these  people  lived  in  the  same  community,  and 
were  neighbors  and  friends;  and  being  of  the  so- 
called  Scotch-Irish  descent,  they  were  united  not 
only  by  the  bonds  of  relationship,  but  of  race  and 
patriotism  as  well. 

Gist  set  out  on  his  extensive  and  perilous  jour- 
ney on  the  last  day  of  October.  He  crossed  the 
Alleghanies  in  the  midst  of  winter,  swimming  icy 
rivers  and  camping  at  night  with  no  other  shelter 
except  such  as  the  forest  afforded  him.  His  party 
was  small;  their  food  consisted  of  the  deer,  wild 
turkeys,  buffaloes,  and  other  game  which  they 

found  everv where  in  abundance,  and  killed  with' 
I 

their  rifles  during  their  daily  progress  through  the 
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wilderness.  Early  in  Fe])ruary  1751  they  reached 
the  Ohio,  not  far  below  the  present  site  of  Pitts- 
burg, and  crossed  the  river  on  a raft,  swimming 
their  horses  by  its  side.  It  was  a cold  bath  for 
the  poor  beasts,  but  they  were  as  hardy  as  their 
masters  and  felt  no  permanent  inconvenience. 

They  now  proceeded  along  a narrow  but  very 
fertile  valley  to  the  Indian  village  of  Logstown, 
where  their  welcome  was  by  no  means  cordial. 
‘‘You  are  come,’’  said  the  head  chief,  “to  take  the 
Indians’  lands;  but  you  shall  never  go  home  safe.” 
Yet  it  was  the  policy  of  these  red  men  not  to  excite 
the  anger  of  the  English  king,  and  they  allowed 
Gist  and  his  party  to  proceed  on  their  journey 
in  safety.  Traveling  westward  toward  the  Mus- 
kingum and  the  Miami  rivers,  they  met  numerous 
families  of  Wyandots,  Ottawas,  Little  Mingoes, 
and  others  who  were  in  alliance  with  the  great 
Miami  nation.  Some  of  these  savages  manifested 
a spirit  of  enmity,  but  most  of  them  were  amica- 
bly disposed.  Gist  and  his  party  were  going  over 
the  ground  which  had  been  previously  traveled 
by  Celeron  and  his  band  of  Frenchmen,  and  the 
disagreeable  conduct  of  the  latter  inclined  the 
Indians  to  receive  the  Englishmen  in  a spirit  of 
concord. 

At  Muskingum  they  found  a village  of  one 
hundred  families,  who  were  divided  in  their  senti- 
ments, one-half  adhering  to  the  English  and  the 
remainder  to  the  French.  George  Croghan,  a 
noted  Indian-trader  from  Pennsylvania,  was  liv- 
ing at  the  time  in  this  village;  and  although  his 
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sympathies  were  with  his  own  colony,  he  preferred 
the  Virginians  to  the  French,  and  accordingly 
exercised  his  influence  in  their  behalf.  The  Wy- 
andots  of  this  village  were  especially  friendly,  and 
at  the  same  time  very  bitter  in,  their  feelings  to- 
ward the  French.  ‘‘Come  and  live  with  us,”  they 
said  to  Gist;  “bring  great  guns  and  make  a fort. 
If  the  French  claim  the  branches  of  the  lakes, 
those  of  the  Ohio  belong  to  us  and  our  brothers 
the  English.” 

The  Wy  andots  were  a branch  of  the  Iroquois 
nation,  and  consequently  disposed  to  entertain 
friendly  relations  with  the  English;  yet  just 
before  the  time  of  Gist’s  visit  they  had  been 
compelled  to  come  under  French  protection  at 
Michillimacinac  and  Sandusky,  in  consequence  of 
a war  of  extermination  which  the  Sioux  had  waged 
against  them.  They  subsequently  became  staunch 
allies  of  the  English,  and  carried  their  allegiance 
to  the  extent  of  opposing  the  colonies  during  the 
war  of  the  Revolution.  Gist  and  his  party  tar- 
ried at  Mtiskingum  more  than  a month,  waiting 
for  the  grand  council  of  the  Wyandots,  which  it 
was  hoped  would  declare  against  either  one  of  the 
contending  nations,  regarding  both  as  the  despoil- 
ers of  their  people;  but  they  extended  a cordial 
greeting  to  Gist,  and  promised  to  give  the  matter 
of  alliance  with  his  people  a more  earnest  consid- 
eration at  the  general  council  of  their  tribes,  which 
was  to  meqt  in  the  near  future. 

Five  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Scioto,  Gist 
found  a village  of  the  Delawares,-  who  manifested 
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the  most  cordial  friendship  for  him  and  his  peo- 
ple. The  history  of  this  Indian  tribe  possesses 
an  extraordinary  degree  of  interest.  They  called 
themselves  Renappi,  meaning  ‘‘Men,”  from  which 
Lanape  or  Lenno  Lenape,  bestowed  upon  them  by 
the  early  Dutch  traders  of  the  Jerseys.  They  were 
at  that  time  living  in  the  region  of  Delaware  Bay, 
and  were  noted  for  their  peaceful  disposition. 
When  the  Swedes  came  into  their  country,  they 
translated  Luther’s  catechism  into  the  Lenape  lan- 
guage and  endeavored  to  convert  the  savages  to 
Christianity,  but  with  only  partial  success.  The 
Lenapes  claimed  that  they  had  come  originally 
from  the  distant  west,  and  were  the  source  of  all 
the  Algonquin  tribes;  for  which  reason  some  of 
the  latter  styled  them  “grandfathers.”  Gradu- 
ally they  came  to  be  known  as  Delawares,  from  the 
name  of  the  country  of  their  inhabitance.  The 
Iroquois  had  subjugated  them,  established  a per- 
manent suzerainty  over  them,  forced  them  to  pay 
tribute,  called  them  “women,”  and  denied  them 
the  privilege  of  making  war  without  their  (the 
Iroquois’)  permission;  a fact  to  which  much  of  the 
peaceful  progress  of  Penn’s  colony  is  due,  Penn 
having  shrewdly  bought  the  Delawares’  lands  of 
the  Iroquois  also.  More  than  once  the  Delawares 
would  have  barred  or  revenged  the  Pennsylvania 
clearings  with  a ferocious  war  but  for  dread  of 
their  mighty  overlords.  The  Delawares  gradually 
moved  westward  as  the  new  colony  crowded  them 
out,  by  purchases  some  of  which  they  repudiated 
and  raged  against.  About  a dozen  years  before 
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tlie  outbreak  of  the  French  war,  they  actually 
liroke  bounds  on  account  of  the  worst  of  these,  the 
infamous  ‘‘Walking  Purchase.”  They  not  only 
refused  to  move,  but  committed  a number  of  out- 
rages in  the  border  settlements;  whereupon  the 
Pennsylvania  authorities  appealed  to  the  Six  Na- 
tions. The  Iroquois  haughtily  ordered  the  real 
owners  to  leave  the  country;  and  they  had  no 
choice  but  to  obey. 

They  were  now  thrown  back  into  the  midst  of 
the  warlike  tribes  west  of  the  mountains,  where 
they  were  compelled  to  fight  for  their  existence 
without  regard  to  the  Iroquois,  and  soon  resumed 
their  old  manly  self-determination.  In  a few 
years  they  acquired  the  name  of  being  one  of  the 
most  warlike  tribes  of  the  west,  a reputation 
which  they  ever  afterward  maintained.  They 
were  also  broken  up  into  small  bands  and  scat- 
tered over  a large  expanse  of  country,  which 
explains  why  the  early  explorers  and  pioneers 
found  them  in  so  many  different  places.  During 
the  Seven  Years’  War  they  were  divided  in  their 
allegiance,  some  of  the  bands  fighting  under  the 
banner  of  France  and  others  upholding  the  red 
cross  of  St.  George.  Indeed,  at  that  time  their, 
settlements  were  so  widely  separated  that  they 
sustained  very  little  relationship  with  one  another, 
and  did  not  act  in  concert  in  any  of  their  warlike 
operations.  Some  of  the  fiercest  warriors  on  the 
French  side  at  the  massacre  of  Braddock’s  army 
were  Delawares,  while  other  of  its  bands  served 
with  equal  fidelity  on  the  side  of  the  English. 
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After  the  fall  of  Fort  Duquesne  they  all  made 
peace  with  the  English,  and  served  them  faithfully 
until  the  outbreak  of  Pontiac’s  war,  when  a por- 
tion of  the  tribe  joined  him  in  his  eft'orts  to  destroy 
the  English  posts  in  the  northwest.  During  the 
Revolution  the  Delawares  sided  mainly  with  the 
British,  though  a large  portion  of  the  tribe  re- 
mained at  peace  and  cultivated'  their  little  fields 
throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  that  conflict.  The 
hostiles,  unsubdued  by  the  results  of  the  war, 
joined  the  Miamis  in  defeating  St.  Clair  in  1791, 
but  met  with  a signal  punishment  at  the  hands  of 
‘^Mad  Anthony  Wayne”  three  years  later. 

Bidding  adieu  to  the  friendly  Delawares,  Gist 
and  his  party  proceeded  on  their  way  down  the 
^‘beautiful  river”  of  the  French,  until,  reaching 
a point  some  distance  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Scioto,  they  came  to  a large  village  of  Shawnees, 
located  on  both ‘sides  of  the  Ohio.  These  people 
were  outspoken  and  even  demonstrative  in  the 
expression  of  their  friendship,  though  they  took 
sides  with  the  French  as  soon  as  hostilities  began, 
for  reasons  of  sound  policy  already  set  forth  here. 
After  a pleasant  sojourn  there,  the  white  men 
resumed  their  journey,  and  late  in  February 
reached  the  Great  Miami,  twenty  miles  west  of  the 
present  Cincinnati.  The  river  was  swollen  with 
the  spring  rains,  but  they  crossed  it  on  a raft, 
swimming  their  horses  as  on  former  occasions. 
^N’o  other  white  man  except  the  French  had  ever 
penetrated  so  far  west  at  that  date,  and  many  of 
the  Indians  had  never  seen  a pale-face.  This 
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accounts  in  a large  degree  for  their  friendly 
disposition. 

The  white  men  were  delighted  with  the  country 
Gist’s  de-  wliicli  they  had  traversed  west  of  the  mountains.. 
withOMo  descri])ed  it  as  rich  and  level,  covered  with 

country  gigaiitic  forcsts  of  walnut,  hickory,  oak,  sugar- 
maple,  wild  cherry,  and  ash ; while  the  ground  was 
carpeted  with  a luxurious  growth  of  wild  rye, 
blue  grass,  and  white  clover.  Turkeys  and  deer 
abounded;  also  elks  and  bulf aloes,  vast  herds  of 
the  latter  being  observed  in  many  places.  ‘‘Noth- 
ing is  wanting,”  wrote  Gist  rightly,  “but  cultiva- 
tion to  make  this  a most  delightful  country.”  But 
by  ivliom  war  must  decide. 

Soon  after  crossing  the  Great  Miami  they  ap- 
proached a large  village  called  Piqualenees,  where 
a long  procession  of  warriors,  bearing  the  pipe  of 
peace,  came  out  to  meet  them.  They  entered  the 
Miami  village  with  the  British  colors  flying,  and  were 
conducted  as  guests  of  honor  to  the  chief’s  house, 
over  which  the  flag  was  unfurled.  After  resting 
for  several  days  and  enjoying  this  hospitality,  the 
-explorers  proceeded  northward  to  Piqua,  then  the 
principal  town  and  capital  of  the  Miami  confed- 
eration. Here  also  they  were  received  with  every 
mark  of  consideration.  The  town  consisted  of 
about  four  hundred  families,  living  in  neat  and 
comfortable  houses  constructed  of  willow  mats, 
the  whole  village  being  surrounded  by  a strong 
palisade.  The  people  were  civil,  brave,  and  well- 
disposed,  and  treated  the  explorers  with  the  ut- 
most consideration.  They  were  still  irritated  over 
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the  conduct  of  Celoron,  which  made  them  all  the 
more  disposed  to  show  friendship  to  the  English. 
Their  principal  chief  lived  in  great  state,  and  had 
a bodyguard  of  trained  warriors  who  accompanied 
him  wherever  he  went.  Counting  their  allied  and 
subject  tribes,  the  Miamis  were  at  that  time  a 
greater  nation  than  the  Iroquois.  But  they  were 
by  no  means  so  warlike,  nor  did  they  possess  so 
complete  and  coherent  a system  of  government; 
and  consequently  their  force  and  influence  were 
less  pronounced. 

The  warriors  and  principal  chiefs  being  assem- 
bled in  the  Long  House,  Gist  presented  them  with 
two  strings  of  wampum,  which  ‘^removed  trouble 
from  their  hearts  and  cleared  their  eyes,”  so  that 
they  experienced  no  difficulty  in  seeing  the  good 
intentions  of  their  visitors.  This  having  been 
accomplished,  four  other  belts  were  presented  in 
conflrmation  of  the  good  reports  which  had  been 
sent  by  the  Delawares  and  Wyandots  regarding 
them.  These  ceremonies  having  established  good- 
will in  the  hearts  of  the  people  and  their  guests, 
the  latter  joined  them  in  their  sports  and  pastimes, 
and  still  further  won  their  gratitude  by  assisting 
the  men  in  enlarging  and  repairing  their  fort. 
They  also  distributed  articles  of  clothing  and  vari- 
ous-colored paints  among  the  chiefs  and  warriors, 
that  they  might  array  and  decorate  themselves  in 
becoming  splendor  for  the  approaching  council 

When  it  was  announced  that  delegations  from 
the  Weas  and  Piankeshaws  were  approaching,  all 
the  warriors,  with  their  guests  at  their  head,  went 
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forth  in  grand  procession  to  meet  them.  Other 
delegations  were  welcomed  in  like  manner,  until 
the  whole  grand  council  had  assembled ; when  they 
all  repaired  to  the  Long  House  and  sat  in  perfect 
silence  for  a quarter  of  an  hour.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  a delegation,  consisting  of  two  men  from 
each  tribe,  entered  the  council  chamber  bearing 
the  pipe  of  peace,  its  long  stem  richly  ornamented 
with  eagles’  feathers.  In  solemn  silence  the  pipe 
was  passed  around  tlie  circle,  each  member  of  the 
council  drawing  a single  whitf  of  smoke  in  token 
of  his  friendly  sentiments.  After  this  impressive 
ceremony  came  the  regular  order  of  business,  con- 
sisting of  a ‘‘talk”  from  the  white  chief  and  re- 
sponsive orations  from  the  leading  members  of 
the  council.  Several  days  were  consumed  by  these 
ceremonies  and  in  feasting,  after  which  articles 
of  peace  and  alliance  were  solemnly  drawn  up  and 
signed  between  the  Weas  and  Piankeshaws,  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  white  men  on  the  other.  It  was 
agreed  also  that  the  friendly  tribes  of  the  west, 
embracing  all  the  ramifications  of  the  Miami  con- 
federacy, should  meet  the  next  summer  at  Logs- 
town,  for  a general  treaty  with  Virginia. 

Scarcely  had  the  articles  been  reduced  to  writ- 
ing and  signed  and  sealed  in  duplicate,  when  a 
delegation  of  four  Ottawas  appeared,  bearing 
presents  from  the  governor  of  Canada.  They  were 
admitted  to  the  council,  whereupon  they  pro- 
claimed their  message  to  be  a desire  for  the  re- 
newal of  friendship  with  their  fathers  the  French. 
This  was  the  message  they  bore  from  the  great 
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white  chief  of  the  French  nation.  The  king  of  the 
Piankeshaws  then  strode  to  the  centre  of  the 
council-house,  where  he  planted  the  French  and 
English  colors  side  by  side;  then  addressing  the 
assembled  chiefs,  he  exclaimed  with  dignity  and 
force:  ‘^The  path  of  the  French  is  bloody,  and  it 
was  made  so  by  them.  We  have  cleared  a road 
for  our  brothers  the  English;  and  your  fathers 
have  made  it  foul  and  have  taken  some  of  our 
brothers  prisoners.”  This  referred  to  a recent 
seizure  of  three  Miamis  near  Detroit  and  one  on 
the  Wabash.  ‘‘We  look  upon  this,”  exclaimed  the 
king,  “as  done  to  us;”  whereupon  he  strode  out 
of  the  council,  followed  by  his  body-guard  in  their 
brilliant  uniforms  of  feather  and  paint. 

The  entire  proceeding  was  of  a highly  impres- 
sive character,  and  its  significance  was  intensified 
by  grunts  of  approval  from  all  quarters  of  the 
council  chamber.  But  the  Ottawas,  as  representa- 
tives of  the  French,  wept  and  howled,  and  pre- 
dicted great  sorrow  for  the  Miamis.  This  brought 
the  war-chief  of  the  Piankeshaws  to  his  feet,  who, 
invoking  the  French  in  imagination  lo  be  present, 
spoke  as  follows:  “Fathers!  you  have  desired  that 
we  should  go  home  to  you,  but  I tell  you  it  is  not 
our  home;  for  we  have  made  a path  to  the  sun-’ 
rising,  and  have  been  taken  by  the  hand  by  our 
brothers  the  English,  the  Six  Nations,  the  Dela- 
wares, the  Shawnees,  and  the  Wyandots;  and  we 
assure  you,  in  that  road  we  will  go.  That  you  may 
know  our  mind,  we  send  you  this  string  of  black 
wampum.  Brothers  the  Ottawas,  tell  that  to  your 
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fathers  the  French;  for  we  speak  it  from  our 
hearts.  ’ ’ 

The  French  colors  were  then  taken  down,  and 
the  ambassadors  dismissed,  that  they  might  bear 
the  message  of  what  had  been  done  to  the  French 
at  Sandusky.  After  this  there  were  other  days 
of  feasting  and  dancing,  interspersed  with  stories 
by  the  warriors,  recounting  their  deeds  of  valor 
in  war  and  the  chase;  which  occupied  the  time 
until  the  first  of  March,  when  the  white  men  an- 
nounced that  they  must  depart.  Wishing  to  see 
more  of  the  country.  Gist  proceeded  some  distance 
up  the  Miami,  accompanied  by  a delegation  of 
warriors,  who  assured  him  that  all  the  land  was 
equally  fertile  to  the  head-springs  of  the  river  and 
westward  to  the  great  Father  of  Waters.  Gist 
was  amazed  at  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  coun- 
try, the  very  garden-spot  of  the  continent.  Here, 
he  realized  at  some  future  day,  would  exist  a 
mighty  empire  of  happy  and  prosperous  people. 
Returning  by  way  of  the  little  Miami  to  its 
junction  with  the  Ohio,  he  descended  that  stream 
to  within  fifteen  miles  of  the  falls,  at  the  present 
site  of  Louisville,  where  he  crossed  over  to  the  val- 
ley of  the  Kentucky  River;  and  making  his  way 
through  that  splendid  region  which  now  consti- 
tutes central  Kentucky,  he  returned  to  his  em- 
ployers in  Virginia  by  way  of  the  Bluestone  and 
Roanoke  rivers. 

Gist  carried  with  him  the  first  reports  of  the 
fabulously  rich  country  lying  west  of  the  mount- 
ains, and  the  information  which  he  brought  led  to 
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the  early  settlement  of  that  region.  The  pictures 
he  drew  of  the  climate,  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the 
rivers,  and  the  abundance  of  game,  made  a pro- 
found impression  on  the  minds  of  the  dwellers  on 
the  Yadkin;  and  not  many  years  elapsed  before 
they  began  to  penetrate  the  wilderness  in  search 
of  homes  in  the  great  West.  Gist  himself  chose  a 
tract  of  land  in  the  valley  of  the  Youghiogheny,  in 
the  southwestern  corner  of  Pennsylvania,  where 
he  established  his  plantation;  and  here  we  shall 
soon  find  him  again  acting  as  guide  and  compan- 
ion to  George  Washington  on  his  memorable  trip 
through  the  wilderness  to  Fort  Le  Boeuf.  What 
subsequently  became  of  Gist  is  not  known,  but  he 
probably  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  on  his 
plantation  in  the  valley  of  the  Youghiogheny. 

The  Ohio  Company,  not  daring  yet  to  venture 
into  the  distant  regions  explored  by  Gist,  located 
their  extensive  grant  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Ohio, 
in  the  angle  between  the  Monongahela  and  the 
Kanawha  rivers.  Here,  in  spite  of  the  threaten- 
ing aspect  of  the  times,  English  settlements  began 
to  spring  up— when  an  emigrant  or  a stalwart  new 
bridegroom  needed  a farm,  take  one  he  would  in 
the  jaws  of  the  panther;  and  by  the  period  of  the 
Revolution  a considerable  population  had  collected 
in  the  valley  of  the  Kanawha. 

Meanwhile  the  Indians  wondered  where  their 
land  lay.  Two  sachems  now  sent  a messenger  to 
inquire,  Where  is  the  Indians’  land^  The  Eng- 
lish claim  it  all  on  one  side  of  the  river,  the  French 
on  the  other:  where  does  the  Indians’  land  lie?” 
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III  the  sense  of  a riglit  to  hold  it  desert  against  the 
needs  of  a civilization,  the  reply  must  he  ‘‘No- 
where,” as  it  has  been  many  times  to  more  ad- 
vanced peoples  than  the  Indians,  and  must  and 
should  ever  he.  There  is  no  moral  right  in  any- 
body of  locking  up  the  surface  of  the  earth  against 
inhabitancy  by  the  people  of  the  earth,  or  of  a 
hopelessly  unprogressive  culture  in  barring  out  a 
progressive  one. . The  Indians  had  a right  to  com- 
pensation, and  in  the  main  they  had  it;  of  some 
place  to  live  and  means  of  living,  and  the  Republic 
has  always  furnished  these:  a right  to  keep  mil- 
lions of  square  miles  for  the  hunting-grounds  of 
a few  thousands  forever  they  had  not. 

It  now  became  self-evident  that  there  would  be 
trouble  with  the  French  at  an  early  date;  and  in 
anticipation  of  this,  as  well  as  to  secure  possession 
of  the  country  in  advance,  the  British  ministry 
ordered  the  governor  of  Virginia  to  build  two 
forts  near  the  Ohio.  But  the  order  came  too  late. 
The  French  had  anticipated  the  movement,  and 
were  already  in  the  field.  The  various  forts  and 
stockades  mentioned  previously  were  already  com- 
pleted or  under  way,  and  parties  of  French  sol- 
diers were  marching  from  Canada  and  from 
Louisiana  to  occupy  them.  England’s  slow  move- 
ments had  left  the  way  open  for  French  occupa- 
tion, and  now  whatever  she  would  gain  must  be  by 
conquest.  In  the  end  she  was  triumphant,  as  we 
shall  see ; but  at  a tremendous  cost. 

Overt  acts,  justifying  the  preliminary  move- 
ments of  war,  were  not  long  in  coming.  When 
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nations  or  individuals  desire  trouble,  they  always 
find  a way  to  bring  it  about.  Some  English  trad- 
ers, while  engaged  in  their  occupation  among  the 
Indians,  near  the  present  location  of  Pittsburg, 
were  seized  by  a body  of  French  and  Indians  and 
carried  as  prisoners  of  war  to  Presqu’isle.  They 
were  kindly  treated,  but  nevertheless  were  sub- 
jected to  indignities  which  free  men  always  resent. 
The  object  of  their  detention  was  to  ascertain  the 
purposes  of  the  English  government  with  refer- 
ence to  the  western  territory;  but  these  obscure 
traders  knew  nothing  of  the  affairs  of  state,  conse- 
quently the  French  w^ere  no  wiser  than  they  were 
before  the  illegal  seizure  was  made. 

The  outrage  had  been  committed  in  the  midst 
of  a band  of  Indians  called  Twightwees,  belonging 
to  the  great  family  of  the  Miamis,  and  friendly  to 
the  English.  They  retaliated  by  arresting  several 
French  traders  and  sending  them  to  Philadelphia. 
Each  side  was  now  at  a stand-off  with  regard  to 
hostile  acts;  but  the  French  were  the  first  ag- 
gressors. Public  sentiment  was  greatly  excited 
over  these  transactions,  not  only  in  the  colonies, 
but  in  England  as  well.  Religious  and  national 
feeling  entered  into  the  matter  and  intensified  the 
animosity  of  the  contestants.  The  English  were 
Protestants  and  the  French  Catholics ; and  at  that 
age  these  two  contending  branches  of  the  church 
could  not  live  in  harmon3L  An  impassable  barrier, 
an  irrepressible  conflict,  lay  between  them. 

In  some  way  the  English  traders  who  had  been 
arrested  were  connected  with  the  Ohio  Company; 
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and  the  officers  of  that  organization,  who  were 
highly  intinential,  complained  to  Governor  Din- 
widdie  concerning  the  invasion  of  their  rights. 
They  had  also  by  this  time  laid  the  boundaries  of 
their  grant  in  the  valley  of  the  Kanawha,  a region 
that  would  come  under  French  dominion  if  the 
claims  of  the  latter  were  allowed.  Dinwiddle  was 
interested  both  as  a promoter  and  the  executive 
officer  of  the  colony  of  Virginia;  and  he  deter- 
mined to  send  a formal  remonstrance  to  M.  de  St. 
Pierre,  the  French  commander  on  the  Alleghany. 
The  mission  w^as  a delicate  as  well  as  a dangerous 
one,  requiring  a messenger  endowed  with  wisdom, 
courage,  and  discretion  above  the  common  run  of 
men. 

Only  one  person  was  thought  of  in  that  con- 
nection. This  was  a youth  just  turning  into  man- 
hood, being  only  a few  months  over  twenty-one: 
George  Washington  by  name.  His  education  was 
limited,  and  his  opportunities  for  mingling  with 
men  of  the  world  had  been  circumscribed;  but  he 
possessed  one  of  those  rare  minds  which  seem  in- 
tuitively to  embrace  all  knowledge.  When  only 
nineteen  years  of  age  he  had  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  adjutant-general  of  one  of  the  four  grand 
military  divisions  of  Virginia,  with  the  rank  of 
major;  and  so  well  had  he  performed  the  duties 
of  this  responsible  office  that  his  fame  extended 
all  over  the  colony.  Two  of  his  elder  brothers 
were  officers  of  the  Ohio  Company,  and  their  in- 
fluence was  of  course  a factor  in  his  employment ; 
but  without  their  aid  he  would  have  been  selected 
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for  the  place,  for  he  was  regarded  as  the  only 
person  in  the  province  fitted  for  the  occasion. 
Washington  has  been  represented  as  a member 
of  the  Virginia  aristocracy;  but  his  life  had  been 
cast  among  the  common  people,  and  his  character 
possessed  none  of  those  puerile  and  corrupting 
elements  that  usually  attach  to  the  aristocratic 
classes.  He  was  in  every  sense  a man  of  the  com- 
mon people.  • 

Williamsburg  was  then  the  capital  of  the 
colony;  and  from  that  place  he  set  out  on  his 
perilous  journey  on  the  last  day  of  October,  1753. 
He  was  accompanied  by  neither  servant  nor  mili- 
tary escort,  but  started  alone  to  penetrate  the 
wilderness  for  a distance  of  nearly  six  hundred 
/ miles.  This  journey  has  no  counterpart  in  the 
history  of  our  country.  On  arriving  at  Freder- 
icksburg, the  youthful  major  engaged  a Dutchman 
named  Jacob  Vanbraam  to  accompany  him  as 
French  interpreter,  and  an  Englishman  named 
John  Davidson  as  Indian  interpreter;  and  with 
these  two  companions  he  struck  out  into  the  path- 
less wilderness.  At  the  junction  of  Will’s  Creek 
with  the  Potomac,  now  the  site  of  Cumberland  in 
Maryland,  the  little  party  was  joined  by  Mr.  Gist 
and  four  other  men,  two  of  whom  were  Indian- 
traders  and  well  acquainted  with  the  bands  of 
savages  through  whose  country  their  route  lay. 

It  was  now  the  middle  of  November,  and  they 
were  in  the  midst  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains. 
The  ground  was  covered  with  snow;  many  of  the 
smaller  streams  were  coated  with  ice.  Those  in 
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the  valleys  were  swollen  by  recent  rains,  and 
across  their  icy  floods  the  travelers  were  compelled 
to  make  their  way  by  wading  or  swimming.  Only 
Washing-  the  larger  streams  were  ferried  on  rude  rafts,  the 
reaches  horses  swimmiiig  by  the  side  of  the  primitive 
site  of  boats.  At  night  they  camped  in  the  snow,  con- 
burg  structing  beds  of  the  boughs  of  trees,  and  satisfy- 
ing their  vigorous  hunger  with  the  flesh  of  wild 
game.  On  the  23d  of  November  they  reached  the 
junction  of  the  Alleghany  and  Monongahela,  where 
these  two  streams  unite  in  forming  the  Ohio. 
Here  Washington’s  military  instinct  told  him  was 
the  proper  location  for  a fort,  and  he  so  recom- 
mended on  his  return  to  Virginia.  A Delaware 
chief  named  Shinghais  joined  them  at  this  place; 
and  after  half  a day  devoted  to  rest  he  conducted 
them  to  the  Indian  village  of  Logstown,  twenty 
miles  down  the  Ohio.  This  place  is  now  in  Beaver 
County,  Pa.,  and  is  noted  for  its  many  interesting 
historical  associations. 

At  Logstown  Washington  met  the  celebrated 
chief  Tanacharison,  known  in  history  as  the  Half- 
King,  he  and  his  tribe  being  subject  to  the  Iro- 
^ Ki^ng  fluois.  He  was  therefore  only  half  a king,  because 
he  could  do  nothing  without  the  sanction  of  his 
masters  in  the  northeast.  But  he  was  a bold  and 
patriotic  warrior,  sincerely  devoted  to  the  best 
interest  of  his  people.  He  had  already  warned 
both  the  English  and  the  French  to  leave  the 
country ; but  the  traders  of  the  former  had  repre- 
sented that  they  desired  only  to  trade  with  the 
Indians,  and  that  neither  they  nor  their  people 
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would  ever  make  an  effort  to  rob  the  red  men  of 
their  country.  Deceived  by  these  fair  promises, 
he  trusted  the  English  and  extended  his  friend- 
ship to  them ; but  he  soon  had  reason  to  know  that 
when  it  came  to  the  acquirement  of  land,  they 
were  no  less  rapacious  than  the  French.  To  the 
latter  he  said:  “Fathers,  the  Great  Spirit  as- 
signed this  land  to  be  the  place  of  our  residence, 
so  I desire  you  to  withdraw,  as  I have  done  to 
our  brothers  the  English;  for  I will  keep  you  at 
arm’s  length.  I lay  this  down  as  a trial  for  both, 
to  see  which  will  have  the  greatest  regard  to  it, 
and  that  side  we  will  stand  by,  and  make  equal 
shares  with.”  The  French,  knowing  his  subjec- 
tion to  the  Iroquois,  who  could  command  his 
course  in  any  event,  treated  his  appeal  with  con- 
tempt ; hence  his  friendship  for  the  English  at  the 
time  of  Washington’s  visit  and  afterward. 

Tarrying  several  days  at  Logstown,  Washing- 
ton, through  the  influence  of  the  Half-King, 
assembled  a council  of  the  surrounding  natives; 
to  them  he  made  known  the  object  of  his  journey, 
and  solicited  guides  to  conduct  him  to  the  French 
commander’s  headquarters,  still  distant  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles.  The  Half-King  him- 
self volunteered  as  one  of  the  guides,  and  two 
other  noted  chiefs,  Jeskakake  and  White  Thun- 
der, also  joined  the  expedition.  An  expert  Indian 
hunter  was  induced  to  accompany  the  party  and 
superintend  the  securing  of  game;  and  thus  re- 
inforced and  equipped,  they  set  out  to  accomplish 
the  remainder  of  their  journey.  At  Venango  they 
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were  received  by  the  French  commandant,  Jon- 
caire,  with  great  kindness  and  hospitality;  but 
secretly  he  attemjited  to  corrupt  the  Indian 
guides  and  induce  them  to  break  faith  with  Wash- 
ington, but  without  success.  During  the  time  that 
the  party  remained  at  Venango,  Joncaire  and 
his  officers  indulged  freely  in  wine,  and  under  its 
influence  they  made  a number  of  indiscreet  ad- 
missions. Says  Washington  in  his  journal: 
‘'They  told  me  it  was  their  absolute  design  to  take 
possession  of  the  Ohio,  and  by  God  they  would 
do  it;  for,  that  although  they  were  sensible  the 
English  could  raise  two  men  to  their  one,  yet  they 
knew  their  motions  were  too  slow  and  dilatory  to 
prevent  any  undertaking  of  theirs.” 

Being  informed  of  the  French  commandant’s 
treachery,  Washington  resumed  his  journey  and 
pushed  on  to  Le  Boeuf,  where  M!  de  St.  Pierre 
received  him  with  evidently  sincere  cordiality. 
This  officer  proved  to  be  a man  of  very  different 
mold  from  Joncaire.  He  was  past  middle  age, 
a knight  of  the  order  of  St.  Louis,  and  a gentle- 
man of  unquestioned  honor.  Dinwiddie^s  letter, 
which  Washington  now  delivered,  was  couched  in 
the  most  abrupt  terms;  but  St.  Pierre  was  too 
accomplished  a diplomat  to  manifest  any  resent- 
ment at  the  discourtesy  of  the  language.  Din- 
widdle asserted  that  all  the  lands  on  the  Ohio 
belonged  to  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain;  he  ex- 
pressed surprise  at  the  encroachment  of  the 
French;  demanded  by  whose  authority  an  armed 
force  had  crossed  the  lakes,  and  peremptorily 
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required  their  speedy  return.  St.  Pierre  refused 
to  discuss  these  questions.  ‘‘I  am  here/’  said  he, 
‘^by  the  orders  of  my  superiors,  to  which  I shall 
conform  with  exactness.”  For  days  he  enter- 
tained Washington  and  his  party  in  the  most 
hospitable  manner,  then  delivered  a sealed  reply 
to  the  young  envoy  and  dismissed  them. 

During  this  time  Washington  had  been  per- 
mitted to  wander  at  will  over  the  fortifications 
and  through  the  adjacent  forests;  and  from  his 
observations,  he  was  convinced  that  the  French 
were  preparing  for  an  early  advance  southward 
in  considerable  force.  He  had  also  learned  from 
the  Indians  at  Logstown  that  another  party  of 
French  were  ascending  the  country  from  New 
Orleans,  with  a view  to  uniting  with  their  coun- 
trymen on  the  waters  of  the  Ohio.  The  fort  at 
Le  Boeuf  was  neither  extensive  nor  formidable, 
showing  that  it  was  intended  only  for  temporary 
use;  but  the  stock  of  arms,  cannon,  and  military 
stores  bore  evidence  to  the  expectation  of  a larger 
force.  The  barracks,  consisting  of  log-cabins 
with  roofs  of  birch-bark,  stood  on  the  banks  of 
a tributary  of  the  Alleghany;  and  in  the  woods 
bordering  on  this  stream  he  found  fifty  birch-bark 
canoes,  and  one  hundred  and  seventy  rude  flat- 
bottomed  boats  of  pine  boards.  These  he  rightly 
conjectured  were  intended  to  convey  the  French 
army  down  the  Alleghany  to*  the  Ohio;  and  by 
estimating  the  number  of  men  each  would  carry, 
he  was  enabled  to  form  an  approximately  correct 
idea  of  the  size  of  the  force. 
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All  these  matters  were  rej^iorted  to  the  author- 
ities on  his  return,  and  proved  to  be  of  great 
advantage  in  planning  future  expeditions.  He 
was  convinced  that  the  French  intended  to  occupy, 
with  their  strongest  works,  the  peninsula  at  the 
junction  of  the  three  rivers,  and  he  earnestly 
advised  the  immediate  establishment  of  a fort 
there.  His  sound  military  judgment  made  him 
realize  the  importance  of  the  place,  and  he  would 
anticipate  the  French  by  occupying  it  before  they 
could  do  so;  but  the  dilatory  movements  of  the 
authorities  rendered  his  advice  useless.  The 
French  got  there  first. 

The  return  journey  was  even  more  laborious 
and  eventful  than  the  outward  trip  had  been. 
They  had  left  their  horses  at  Venango  to  recu- 
perate while  the  journey  to  and  from  Le  Boeuf 
was  being  made,  partly  by  land  and  partly  in 
canoes.  At  one  place  as  they  returned,  the  cur- 
rent dashed  their  frail  boats  against  the  rocks 
and  almost  wrecked  them;  in  shallow  places  they 
waded  and  carried  the  canoes,  the  water  congeal- 
ing on  their  clothes;  and  in  bends  of  the  river, 
where  the  ice  had  packed  and  frozen  solidly,  they 
carried  the  canoes  across  the  necks  of  land.  Their 
progress  required  unceasing  effort  and  continu- 
ous labor.  It  was  an  experience  by  which  the 
youthful  commander  was  hardened  for  greater 
difficulties  in  the  future. 

On  arriving  at  Venango,  they  found  that  but 
little  attention  had  been  given  to  their  horses,  the 
animals  being  so  weak  that  they  could  not  be 
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mounted;  and  the  party  accordingly  proceeded 
on  foot,  the  cold  meanwhile  being  intense.  At 
length,  anxious  to  return  with  his  dispatches, 
Washington  selected  Gist  as  his  only  traveling 
companion;  and  wrapping  himself  in  an  Indian 
blanket,  and  taking  his  pack  on  his  back  and  his 
gun  in  his  hand,  he  set  out  on  a strict  course,  by 
the  compass,  for  the  head  of  the  Ohio.  Thus  the 
two  men  trudged  on,  alone  in  the  great  forest, 
sleeping  in  the  snow  wherever  night  overtook 
them,  and  depending  for  their  food  entirely  upon 
the  wild  game  which  their  rifles  secured.  Soon 
after  separating  from  the  rest  of  the  party,  the}^ 
were  fired  upon  by  an  Indian— who,  as  they  after- 
ward learned,  had  lain  in  ambush  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Joncaire;  but  although  only  fifteen  feet 
distant  he  missed  his  aim,  and  was  made  prisoner 
by  his  intended  victims.  Gist,  with  the  instincts 
of  an  Indian-flghter,  would  have  killed  hhn  on  the 
spot,  ‘‘but  Washington  forbade.”  At  night  they 
turned  their  captive  free;  then,  walking  half  a 
mile,  they  kindled  a fire  to  deceive  any  lurking 
foes,  after  which  they  continued  on  their  journey, 
pushing  their  way  through  the  forest  all  that 
night  and  the  next  day  until  after  dark,  before 
they  felt  that  they  were  safe  enough  to  sleep. 
Then  they  rested  beneath  the  leafless  trees. 

On  reaching  the  Alleghany  they  labored  all 
day  with  a single  hatchet,  in  the  construction  of 
a raft;  but  no  sooner  had  they  launched  their 
primitive  boat  and  pushed  it  into  the  current  than 
it  was  caught  in  the  drifting  ice.  Washington, 
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throwing  out  the  pushing-pole  to  force  the  raft 
forward,  was  wrenched  into  the  river,  and  saved 
himself  only  by  grasping  the  logs  and  drawing 
iiimself  upon  them.  With  much  difficulty  they 
now  made  their  way  to  an  island,  where  they  spent 
a night  of  misery  in  their  drenched  and  frozen 
clothing.  This  island  is  opposite  the  United 
States  arsenal  at  Lawrenceville,  Pennsylvania,  a 
short  distance  above  Pittsburg,  and  still  bears 
the  appropriate  name  of  Washington  Island.  The 
night  was  so  intensely  cold  that  by  morning  the 
river  was  frozen  over,  and  they  made  their  way 
in  safety  to  the  southeastern  shore.  That  evening 
they  reached  the  house  of  a pioneer  named  Fra- 
zier, near  the  spot  where  Braddock  was  defeated 
a year  and  a half  later.  Here  they  slept  in  com- 
fort, and  recuperated  for  the  remainder  of  the 
journey  which  still  lay  before  them. 

At  length,  on  the  16th  of  January  of  1754, 
Major  Washington  arrived  at  Williamsburg  and 
delivered  his  message  to  the  governor.  He  had 
been  absent  eleven  weeks,  and  during  the  time 
had  traveled  nearly  twelve  hundred  miles,  through 
dangers  and  difficulties  that  would  have  appalled 
a heart  less  stout  than  his,  and  discouraged  any 
nature  not  firmly  fixed  in  principle. 

Dinwiddie,  a bureaucratic  and  choleric  Scotch- 
man, was  deeply  incensed  on  opening  the  letter  of 
St.  Pierre.  That  officer,  employing  the  brief  and 
blunt  language  of  a soldier,  declared  that  it  was 
not  his  place  to  discuss  the  questions  which  had 
been  submitted  to  him;  that  such  a message  as 
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Major  Washington  bore  should  have  been  sent  to 
the  Marquis  Duquesne,  governor  of  Canada,  un- 
der whose  orders  he  was  acting.  He  furthermore 
stated  that  he  would  rigidly  obey  the  orders  under 
which  he  was  acting,  and  that  the  summons  to 
retire  from  the  country  bordering  on  the  waters 
of  the  Ohio  would  not  be  complied  with. 

Dinwiddie,  immediately  assembling  his  coun- 
cil, laid  the  matter  before  that  body;  whereupon, 
without  waiting  for  the  meeting  of  the  House  of 
Burgesses,  it  resolved  to  take  the  necessary  steps 
for  expelling  the  French  from  Virginia  territory. 
Arrangements  were  entered  into  for  the  enlist- 
ment of  two  militia  companies  of  one  hundred 
men  each  for  this  service;  and  volunteers  having 
promptly  responded,  the  companies  were  formed 
into  a small  battalion,  and  the  command  assigned 
to  Major  Washington.  He  had  enlisted  one  of 
the  companies  at  Alexandria  and  in  that  vicinity, 
from  among  the  young  men  of  his  acquaintance; 
while  the  other  was  organized  by  Captain  Trent, 
who  filled  his  ranks  with  hunters  and  border  men 
from  the  region  surrounding  Winchester.  The 
battalion  was  composed  of  the  best  fighting  ma- 
terial the  country  afforded,  as  the  men  themselves 
proved  at  a later  date,  when  they  saved  Braddock’s 
army  from  annihilation.  It  was  agreed  that  the 
entire  force  should  rendezvous  at  Will’s  Creek; 
and  Captain  Trent,  being  near  that  point,  led  his 
men  there  as  soon  as  they  were  organized.  Mean- 
while, in  compliance  with  Washington’s  recom- 
mendation, the  Ohio  Company  had  sent  a party 
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of  thirty  men  to  erect  a fort  at  the  junction  of 
the  Alleghaii}^  and  Monongahela,  where  they  were 
soon  afterward  joined  by  a portion  of  Captain 
Trent’s  company. 

While  these  matters  were  in  progress,  during 
the  winter  of  1753-4,  the  Virginia  House  of  Bur- 
gesses met;  and  realizing  the  importance  of  the 
movements  then  under  way,  voted  $50,000  in  sup- 
port of  the  Ohio  expedition.  About  the  same  time 
the  Carolinas  voted  $60,000  for  the  same  pur- 
pose; whereupon  Governor  Dinwiddie  decided  to 
increase  the  force  to  three  hundred  men,  to  be 
divided  into  six  companies.  This  constituted  a 
small  regiment,  the  chief  command  of  which  was 
given  to  Colonel  Joshua  Fry,  with  Washington 
as  second.  Fry  was  an  Oxford  graduate,  but  with 
no  knowledge  or  experience  of  the  art  of  war 
save  what  he  had  gained  during  a brief  service  as 
colonel  of  militia,  no  pioneering  experience  or 
woodcraft,  and  practically  no  knowledge  of  Ind- 
ian life,  character,  or  methods,  having  never  been 
thrown  in  contact  with  them  except  for  a short 
interval  while  serving  as  a member  of  the  colonial 
boundary  commission.  Why  a man  so  entirely 
unqualified  should  have  been  selected  to  lead  so 
important  an  expedition,  is  one  of  the  political 
mysteries  common  to  all  times:  most  likely  he 
thought  himself  a great  captain  in  posse,  insisted 
on  having  the  place,  and  controlled  the  political 
strings. 

On  the  3d  of  April  two  companies,  under 
Washington’s  immediate  command,  set  out  for 
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Alexandria.  On  the  way  there  they  were  joined 
by  a small  additional  force  under  Captain  Adam 
Stephen,  who  at  a later  date  was  promoted  to  the 
position  of  lieutenant-colonel,  and  remained  in 
command  of  the  western  troops  at  Winchester 
during  Washington’s  absence.  He  proved  to  be 
a brave  and  efficient  officer,  but  was  addicted  to 
intemperance,  which  eventually  proved  his  ruin. 
During  the  Revolutionar}^  War,  Stephen  gained 
great  distinction,  rising  to  the  high  position  of 
major-general;  and  at  the  battle  of  Germantown 
he  commanded  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  patriot 
army.  Here,  confused  by  a heavy  fog,  .his  men 
came  in  conflict  with  those  under  General  Wayne, 
and  a number  in  both  commands  were  killed  and 
wounded.  General  Stephen,  who  was  accused  of 
being  intoxicated  at  the  time,  was  held  responsi- 
ble for  the  blunder,  which  also  caused  the  loss  of 
the  battle;  and  he  was  soon  afterward  tried  by 
court-martial  and  dismissed  from  the  service. 

Washington  arrived  at  Will’s  Creek  about  the 
20th  of  April,  where  he  received  the  unwelcome 
information  that  a day  or  two  previously  the  men 
at  the  Ohio  Fork  had  been  attacked  by  a French 
force  of  one  thousand  men,  mainly  Indians,  under 
command  of  Captain  Contrecoeur,  and  compelled 
to  surrender.  Ensign  Ward  of  Captain  Trent’s 
company  was  in  command  at  the  time,  his  entire 
force  consisting  of  but  forty-one  men.  They  were 
paroled  by  the  French  commander,  and  Ward 
himself  brought  news  of  the  disaster.  Con- 
trecceur  finished  and  strengthened  the  stockade 
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which  Ward  and  his  men  had  begun,  and  named 
it  Fort  Duquesne,  in  honor  of  the  governor  of 
Canada. 

We  shall  hear  more  of  Contrecoeur,  who  re- 
mained in  command  of  the  post  until  after  the 
defeat  of  Braddock,  on  which  occasion  he  proved 
himself  to  be  an  inhuman  wretch  and  a coward. 
But  he  was  energetic  in  his  efforts  to  complete  the 
stockade  and  prepare  for  the  expected  attack  by 
the  colonial  army.  His  force  consisted  of  about 
two  hundred  and  forty  French  regulars  and 
eighteen  pieces  of  artillery,  besides  about  seven 
hundred  Indians ; who  however  could  not  be 
depended  upon  in  a case  of  emergency,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  they  were  at  heart  as  hostile  to  the 
French  as  to  the  English.  Regarding  each  as 
equally  their  enemies,  they  were  prepared  to  pur- 
sue whatever  course  seemed  best  calculated  to 
weaken  or  destroy  both.  However,  they  remained 
faithful  to  the  French  during  the  preliminary 
transactions  of  the  war,  and  thus  made  up  their 
principal  apparent  strength.  Contrecoeur  caused 
all  the  forest  trees  near  enough  to  the  stockade  to 
afford  an  attacking  party  shelter  to  be  cut  down; 
and  in  the  clearing  he  planted  seeds,  that  his  men 
might  have  fresh  vegetables  and  corn  later  in  the 
season.  Log-cabins  with  bark  roofs,  and  of  suffi- 
cient capacity  to  afford  barracks  for  the  troops, 
were  erected  within  the  stockade,  and  every  prepa- 
ration was  made  to  hold  the  place  permanently. 

Colonel  Fry  had  not  yet  arrived  at  WilFs 
Creek  with  the  artillery  and  the  larger  part  of 
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the  command,  so  that  Washington  had  only  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  men  and  a few  small  can- 
non at  his  disposal.  But  while  hesitating  what 
course  to  pursue  in  so  critical  a jiosition,  he  re- 
ceived a pathetic  message  from  his  old  friend  the 
Half-King,  which  forced  him  to  a decision  at 
once.  ^‘Come  to  our  assistance  as  soon  as  you 
can,”  said  the  Half-King,  ^‘or  we  are  lost,  and 
shall  never  meet  again.  I speak  it  in  the  grief  of 
my  heart.”  Washington  sent  a wampum  belt  in 
reply,  and  assured  his  ^Hriend  and  brother”  that 
he  would  come  to  his  relief. 

He  now  pushed  forward  with  his  entire  force, 
intending  to  approach  as  near  the  enemy  as  he 
could  with  safety,  and  there  intrench  and  await 
the  arrival  of  Colonel  Fry.  He  hoped  to  reach 
the  junction  of  Red  Stone  Creek  with  the  Monon- 
gahela,  thirty-seven  miles  from  Fort  Duquesne; 
but  on  arriving  at  a point  a few  miles  beyond  the 
Great  Meadows  he  received  another  message  from 
the  Half-King,  which  said,  “Be  on  your  guard: 
the  French  army  intend  to  strike  the  first  Englisli 
whom  they  shall  see.”  The  same  day  he  received 
a third  message,  saying  that  the  French  were 
only  eighteen  miles  away,  at  the  crossing  of  the 
Youghiogheny,  and  coming  with  a force  that  would 
overwhelm  his  little  party.  On  receiving  this 
alarming  intelligence  Washington  returned  to  the 
Great  Meadows,  where,  according  to  his  own 
statement,  “with  nature’s  assistance  he  made  a 
good  intrenchment,  and  prepared  a charming  field 
for  an  encounter.”  Upon  these  hastily  constructed 
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and  inadequate  works  he  bestowed  the  appropri- 
ate name  of  Fort  Necessity.  Nature  imparted  a 
certain  degree  of  strength  to  the  position,  and  the 
results  of  the  battle  which  soon  followed  proved 
the  military  sagacity  of  the  youthful  leader. 

Parties  were  mounted  on  wagon-horses  and 
sent  out  to  scour  the  woods  in  every  direction,  but 
they  were  unable  to  discover  any  signs  of  an 
enemy.  The  French  and  Indians  were  approach- 
ing by  careful  and  timid  stages,  for  they  were  not 
sure  either  as  to  the  numbers  or  the  character  of 
the  opposing  force.  The  first  night  the  soldiers 
slept  on  their  arms,  expecting  an  attack  at  any 
moment ; but  the  oppressive  stillness  remained 
unbroken  until  about  two  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
when  a nervous  soldier  aroused  the  garrison  by 
firing  his  musket.  Instantly  the  men  sprang  to 
arms,  and  remained  in  the  ranks  until  daylight; 
but  no  enemy  appeared.  The  nervous  sentinel 
had  seen  nothing  but  a shadow.  On  the  morning 
of  the  third  day  Gist  came  into  the  fort,  and 
brought  news  that  he  had  seen  signs  of  the  enemy 
only  five  miles  distant.  Being  a brave  and  expe- 
rienced scout,  his  report  was  accepted  as  true. 
The  enemy  were  gradually  closing  in  upon  the 
little  band. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  Gist,  another  mes- 
senger came  from  the  Half-King,  bringing  the  in- 
formation that  his  warriors  had  discovered  the 
hiding-place  of  a detachment  of  fifty  men,  who 
were  preparing  an  ambuscade  for  any  party  of 
English  that  might  venture  out.  The  Half-King 
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begged  his  white  brother  to  come  to  his  assistance 
in  order  that  they  might  capture  these  skulkers, 
and  thereby  strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the 
enemy.  Selecting  a few  Indians  and  forty  expert 
riflemen,  Washington  returned  with  the  messen- 
ger to  the  Half-King’s  town.  This  was  not  a 
proper  thing  for  the  commander  to  do.  He  should 
have  delegated  this  service  to  a subordinate,  as 
he  would  have  done  later  in  life ; but  he  was  young- 
then,  inexperienced  in  the  arts  and  dangers  of 
war,  and  eager  for  the  excitement  of  battle. 

When  he  arrived  at  the  Indian  village  the 
Half-King  greeted  him  affectionately,  and  led  the 
way  at  once  to  the  council  chamber;  for  these 
formal  red  men  could  undertake  no  important 
enterprise  without  a previous  consideration  in 
council.  It  was  agreed  that  they  should  join 
hands  and  go  together  to  strike  the  French  in 
their  own  ambuscade;  a species  of  warfare  that 
greatly  pleased  the  sanguinary  dispositions  of  the 
impatient  savages.  Not  many  warriors  were  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Half-King,  but  such  as  he  had 
were  soon  assembled ; and  with  painted  faces,  and 
rifle  and  tomahawk  in  hand,  they  were  eager  for 
the  fray.  Two  experienced  Indian  scouts  pre- 
ceded the  party  and  pointed  out  the  trail  of  the 
Frenchmen,  who  lay  concealed  in  a ledge  of  rocks 
away  from  the  beaten  path.  Washington,  aware 
of  the  dangers  that  surrounded  him,  and  anxious 
about  the  men  in  the  fort,  was  careful  to  avoid  a 
surprise ; but  at  the  same  time  he  pushed  forward 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  that  he  might  reach  the 
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enemy  before  they  became  aware  of  his  presence 
through  their  scouts. 

Each  party  discovered  the  other  about  the 
same  time;  and  Washington,  who  was  in  advance 
and  on  the  right  wing  of  his  diminutive  army, 
shouted  “Fire!”  The  men,  expecting  the  com- 
mand, responded  so  promptly  that  the  discharge 
of  their  pieces  sounded  like  a single  volley.  The 
French  were  taken  wholly  unawares.  The  am- 
buscaders  were  themselves  ambuscaded.  Several 
Frenchmen  fell  at  the  first  discharge,  among  them 
De  Jumonville  their  commander.  A sharp  fight 
of  fifteen  minutes  ensued,  the  French  concentrat- 
ing all  their  fire  on  the  right  wing,  where  Wash- 
ington stood.  One  man  fell  dead  near  him,  and 
three  others  were  wounded.  This  was  the  young 
hero’s  baptism  of  fire,  but  he  did  not  flinch  from 
the  ordeal.  It  seemed  on  the  contrary  to  inspire 
him  with  a lofty  courage.  In  a letter  to  his 
brother,  written  a few  days  afterward,  he  said, 
“I  fortunate^  escaped  without  any  wound,”  and 
in  the  postscript  he  added,  “I  heard  the  bul- 
lets whistle,  and,  believe  me,  there  is  something 
charming  in  the  sound.”  In  this  confidential  ad- 
mission to  his  brother  we  get  an  inner  view  of  the 
workings  of  his  great  soul,  and  we  see  that  he  was 
eminently  human.  He  was  not  the  cold  and  for- 
mal character  history  makes  him  appear;  he  was 
like  other  men. 

In  this  hot  little  fight  of  a quarter  of  an 
hour,  ten  Frenchmen  were  killed,  including  their 
commander;  and  twenty-one  were  captured,  the 
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remainder  escaping  into  the  woods.  The  Indians 
in  Washington’s  party  scalped  the  dead,  and  if 
there  were  any  wounded  they  slew  them,  for 
no  wounded  were  reported  in  the  casualities.  As 
usual  in  such  encounters  at  that  time,  the  savages, 
after  the  battle  was  over,  became  unmanageable, 
and  Washington  did  not  have  men  enough  to 
enforce  his  will.  One  of  their  chiefs  bore  a scalp 
and  a tomahawk  to  each  of  the  tribes  of  the  Miami 
confederacy,  inviting  them  to  unite  with  the  Eng- 
lish and  the  Six  Nations  in  their  war  with  the 
French;  but  the  Miamis  adhered  to  their  doubtful 
policy,  and  helped  the  French  more  than  they  did 
the  English.  Washington  conducted  his  prison- 
ers back  to  Fort  Necessity,  whence  they  were  soon 
afterward  sent  over  the  mountains  into  eastern 
Virginia.  These  were  the  first  prisoners  captured 
in  legitimate  warfare  in  the  Seven  Years’  War. 

The  French  made  a great  outcry  about  the 
affair  with  Jumonville,  declaring  that  his  mission 
was  a peaceful  one  and  the  battle  a massacre. 
Washington  was  denounced  as  an  assassin,  and 
his  private  character  maligned.  He  was  attacked 
in  the  most  vicious  and  hostile  manner  by  the 
French  writers  of  that  period ; but  by  all  the  con- 
temporary evidence  it  was  clearly  established, 
then  and  afterward,  that  Jumonville ’s  mission 
was  hostile.  His  party  was  a detachment  of  a 
considerable  army  under  Contrecoeur,  which  had 
committed  the  first  overt  act  of  the  war  by  at- 
tacking and  capturing  the  fort  at  Ohio  Fork. 
Jumonville  and  his  men  skulked  in  the  woods,  they 
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concealed  their  place  of  encampment,  and  sent 
scouts  to  within  five  miles  of  Fort  Necessity,  as 
shown  by  tlie  report  of  Gist.  These  were  not 
])eaceable  indications.  The  Half -King,  a shrewd 
and  wary  savage,  believed  that  the  French  were 
planning  an  ambuscade,  and  sent  word  to  Wash- 
ington warning  him  of  the  danger.  When  the  lat- 
ter, in  conjunction  with  the  Half -King  and  his 
warriors,  made  the  attack  on  the  French  camp, 
they  did  not  show  the  white  flag,  but  sprang  in- 
stantly to  arms  and  made  a vigorous  defense. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  claim,  in  the  face  of  all 
these  facts,  that  Jumonville  was  coming  on  a 
peaceful  errand.  His  business  was  to  ascertain 
the  strength  and  position  of  the  colonial  force,  in 
order  that  they  might  be  attacked  with  advantage ; 
and  Washington  was  fully  justified  in  ordering 
his  troops  to  fire  the  moment  they  discovered  the 
concealed  camp.  It  will  be  remembered,  also,  that 
his  force  was  smaller  than  that  of  the  French,  and 
he  could  not  aftord  to  give  them  any  advantage 
by  waiting  to  parley.  He  caught  them  in  ’their 
own  trap,  and  history  justifies  and  commends  him 
for  the  courage  and  good  sense  with  which  he 
managed  the  affair. 

After  the  battle  Washington  returned  to  the 
Half-King’s  village,  where  he  prepared  a report 
of  the  engagement  and  sent  it  to  Colonel  Fry,  who 
was  then  sick  at  Will’s  Creek.  That  officer  died 
the  second  day  after  the  date  of  the  report,  and 
the  leadership  of  the  entire  force  devolved  upon 
Washington.  He  now  had  about  four  hundred 
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men  in  his  command,  including  a company  of 
South-Carolinians  under  Captain  Mackey;  and  at 
a council  of  war,  it  was  decided  with  this  inade- 
quate force  to  risk  an  attack  on  Fort  Duquesne. 
Washington  urged  this  course,  relying  on  the  co- 
operation of  the  friendly  Indians,  and  being  un- 
willing to  return  to  the  settlement  without  having 
accomplished  something  worthy  of  the  expedition. 
The  entire  force  was  therefore  brought  forward 
to  Gist’s  plantation  on  the  Youghiogheny,  where 
intrenchments  were  thrown  up  to  serve  as  a pro- 
tection to  the  army  in  case  of  defeat. 

But  before  they  were  ready  to  advance,  the 
scouts  reported  that  the  French  had  been  heavily 
reinforced  and  were  on  the  march  to  attack  the 
English.  It  was  thereupon  decided  to  abandon 
the  camp  at  Gist’s  plantation  and  retire  to  the 
Great  Meadows,  where  the  surroundings  were  much 
better  adapted  to  a successful  defense  against  a 
large  force.  The  army  reached  the  latter  place 
on  the  first  of  July,  bringing  all  the  stores,  arms, 
and  ammunition;  and  immediately  set  to  work 
at  constructing  a ditch  and  abatis  and  strength- 
ening the  stockades.  The  meadows  consisted  of 
a level  bottom  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
in  width,  where  Fort  Necessity  stood,  with  a small 
stream  running  through  the  centre  which  sup- 
plied water  to  the  garrison.  All  the  trees  within 
rifle  sHot  were  cleared  away,  that  they  might  not 
serve  as  cover  for  the  enemy. 

On  the  third  of  July  the  French  and  Indians 
made  their  appearance,  about  nine  hundred 
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strong,  under  command  of  M.  de  Villiers,  a 
lirother  of  Jumonville.  They  surrounded  the  fort 
and  began  their  attack  about  eleven  o’clock  in 
the  morning;  ])ut  manifested  so  much  dread  of 
the  Virginia  ritlemen  that  they  did  not  at  first 
advance  near  enough  to  do  any  execution.  The 
Indian  especially  refused  to  leave  the  protection 
of  the  timber;  and  for  a long  time  the  firing  was 
conducted  at  a range  of  nearly  six  hundred  yards, 
which  rendered  it  utterly  futile.  Rain  had  begun 
to  fall  early  in  the  morning,  and  by  noon  it  came 
down  in  torrents,  greatly  to  the  discomfort  of 
the  troops  and  the  injury  of  their  ammunition. 
Seeing  that  the  enemy  would  not  approach  within 
rifle  shot,  Washington  led  his  men  out  of  the 
intrenchments  and  advanced  as  if  intending  to 
attack;  the  men  having  strict  orders  not  to  fire 
until  the  French  and  Indians  came  within  range 
of  their  guns.  But  the  ruse  was  not  successful; 
the  enemy  retired  as  the  colonists  advanced,  and 
fearing  that  he  might  be  led  into  an  ambuscade, 
Washington  ordered  his  company  back  into  the 
trenches,  which  were  now  almost  filled  with  water. 
Their  situation  was  extremely  uncomfortable,  and 
the  water  and  the  rain  rendered  their  rifles  almost 
useless. 

Under  these  conditions  both  parties  kept  up  a 
desultory  fire  throughout  the  day,  without  deci- 
sive results  on  either  side.  Twelve  of  the  Vir- 
ginians, however,  were  killed,  and  forty-three 
wounded.  There  was  also  some  loss  among  the 
Carolinians,  but  it  was  never  reported.  At  dark 
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De  Villiers  sent  proposals  for  capitulation,  which 
Washington  at  first  declined;  but  at  a subsequent 
council  of  the  officers  it  was  decided  that  no  suc- 
cessful resistance  could  be  made  against  so  large 
a force,  and  the  negotiations  were  renewed.  The 
French  commander  having  offered  terms  that 
were  highly  honorable,  they  were  accepted.  The 
colonials  were  to  march  out  of  the  fort  with  the 
honors  of  war,  carrying  away  everything  except 
the  artillery,  which  was  to  be  left  as  a trophy  for 
the  French.  They  were  guaranteed  safe-conduct 
to  Will’s  Creek,  Washington  agreeing  in  return 
to  restore  the  prisoners  he  had  taken  in  the  en- 
gagement with  Jumonville,  and  that  the  English 
should  not  penetrate  beyond  the  mountains  or 
erect  any  kind  of  an  establishment  there  for  the 
space  of  a year. 

The  conditions,  however,  were  immediately 
violated  by  a party  of  one  hundred  savages  who 
had  just  arrived  to  reinforce  the  French.  As  the 
colonists  marched  out  of  the  intrenchments,  these 
Indians  pressed  upon  and  threatened  them  with 
their  tomahawks,  at  the  same  time  plundering 
their  baggage  and  committing  other  overt  acts. 
But  the  French  commander  was  not  held  respon- 
sible for  the  outrage,  since  he  could  not  prevent 
it;  and  Washington  excused  him  on  the  ground 
that  he  himself  had  been  unable  to  control  his  sav- 
age allies  after  the  skirmish  with  Jumonville.  It 
was  agreed  that  the  French  should  retain  Cap- 
tain Vanbraam  and  another  officer  named  Stobo 
as  hostages  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the 
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conditions  of  surrender;  })ut  they  also  kept  eight 
vsoldiers,  contrary  to  the  stipulations,  and  sent  the 
whole  party  to  Canada.  In  consequence  of  these 
irregularities,  Governor  Dinwiddie  subsequently 
refused  to  deliver  up  the  Jumonville  prisoners: 
but  after  a good  deal  of  acrimonious  correspond- 
ence between  the  representatives  of  the  two  gov- 
ernments, each  holding  its  rival’s  infraction  the 
worst,  all  the  men  on  both  sides  were  released  and 
sent  to  their  respective  homes. 

On  arriving  at  Will’s  Creek,  Washington  left 
the  army  under  command  of  Colonel  Stephen 
and  set  out  for  Williamsburg,  accompanied  by 
Captain  Mackay ; but  he  personally  communicated 
the  events  of  the  campaign  to  the  Governor.  The 
House  of  Burgesses,  then  in  session,  approved 
in  a general  way  all  that  had  been  done  in  the 
field.  They  likewise  extended  a special  vote  of 
thanks  to  Washington  and  his  officers;  excepting 
the  major  of  the  regiment,  who  had  been  charged 
with  cowardice,  and  Captain  Vanbraam,  who  was 
believed  to  have  acted  a treacherous  part  in  mis- 
interpreting to  Washington  the  terms  of  surren- 
der. These  were  written  in  French,  a language 
with  which  he  was  not  familiar;  and  contained 
an  expression  which  might  be  construed  into  an 
admission  on  his  part  of  having  assassinated 
Jumonville.  Had  he  known  this  he  would  not 
have  signed  the  agreement;  and  it  was  upon  this 
misconstruction  that  the  French  writers  founded 
their  infamous  charges  against  the  young  Vir- 
ginian. Vanbraam,  who  translated  the  terms  to 
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Washington,  either  omitted  the  oifensive  word 
or  gave  it  a wrong  interpretation,  and  he  was 
therefore  regarded  by  his  contemporaries  as  a 
traitor.  This  was  the  man  who  had  accompanied 
Washington  as  interpreter  on  his  mission  to  Fort 
Le  Boeuf,  as  will  be  remembered.  History  is 
silent  as  to  what  finally  became  of  him. 

While  these  stirring  events  were  in  progress, 
other  measures  of  a civil  character,  but  even 
of  greater  importance,  had  been  set  in  motion 
The  home  government  had  sent  instructions  to 
the  colonies  not  to  permit  any  encroachments  by 
the  French  on  their  territorial  or  other  rights, 
agreeing  to  support  them  in  any  measures  that 
might  become  necessary  in  that  connection.  They 
were  also  advised  to  form  a union  among  them- 
selves, and  to  call  a grand  council  of  the  friendly 
and  neutral  tribes  of  Indians,  with  a view  to 
bringing  them  over  to  the  British  interests.  For 
this  purpose  the  colonial  governors  were  advised 
to  provide  liberal  presents  for  the  sachems  and 
chiefs,  and  to  make  the  council  of  such  a char- 
acter that  it  would  permanently  impress  the  sav- 
age mind. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  first  definite  sug- 
gestion of  a union  of  the  colonies  came  from 
England ; the  motive,  however,  being  a selfish  one. 
The  home  government  dreaded  the  French  power, 
and  desired  to  neutralize  or  offset  it  by  a combi- 
nation of  the  American  provinces.  At  the  same 
time  it  was  apprehensive  of  the  growing  spirit  of 
independence  manifested  by  the  colonists,  and 
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hesitated  about  bringing  them  together  in  a union 
that  might  prove  dangerous  to  the  imj)erial  gov- 
ernment. Had  England,  at  that  particular  time, 
pursued  the  course  which  has  since  marked  her 
colonial  policy,  she  would— for  a time  at  least— 
have  retained  her  American  territory  and  made 
herself  mistress  of  the  world;  but  it  needed  pre- 
cisely the  Revolution  and  the  loss  of  America  to 
make  that  course  obvious  or  even  possible  for  her 
statesmen.  Yet  they  suggested  the  proper  course 
for  the  colonies  to  pursue,  not  only  for  their  own 
protection,  but  for  the  strength  and  glory  of  the 
empire. 


GEORGE  THE  SECOND. 

(From  the  Emmet  Collection,  New  York  Public  library.) 
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Plans  for  the  approaching  campaigns  were 
carefully  matured.  Major-General  Edward  Brad- 
dock,  then  regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest  officers 
in  the  British  army,  was  selected  as  commander- 
in-chief  of  all  the  English  forces  in  America.  He 
was  in  his  sixtieth  year,  forty  of  which  had  been 
spent  in  military  service.  He  had  been  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  the  Coldstream  Guards,  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  famous  English  regiments  with  a 
continuous  history.  As  a tactician,  according  to 
the  tactics  of  his  day,  he  excelled;  but  he  was 
self -conceited,  supercilious,  intensely  prejudiced 
against  everything  outside  of  England,  and  like 
most  regular  soldiers,  incredulous  of  any  good 
outside  of  drill  and  natty  uniforms.  He  was  a 
martinet  who  had  mastered  the  technics  of  his 
trade,  not  a born  captain  with  original  military 
insight,  even  of  the  second  rank;  which  is  to  say, 
of  that  stubborn,  unpliable  character  that  could 
not  accommodate  itself  to  changing  circumstances. 
Yet  he  knew  a good  officer  and  massive  man  when 
he  met  him,  and  his  conduct  to  Washington  honors 
his  judgment  and  sense  as  much  as  his  conduct  to- 
ward the  white  rangers  and  Indian  allies  discredits 
it.  Associated  with  him  as  seconds  in  command 
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were  Governor  Shirley  and  Sir  William  Pepperrell 
of  Massachusetts.  The  latter  was  distinguished  for 
his  coiKpiest  of  Lonisbonrg,  and  regarded  every- 
where in  the  colonies  as  a man  of  superior  ability ; 
his  appointment  was  very  pox)ular,  but  he  took 
no  active  part  in  the  war. 

Braddock  was  supported  by  two  of  the  best 
Irish  regiments,  the  44th  and  the  48th,  numbering 
five  hundred  men  each,  with  a full  complement  of 
stores  and  provisions  and  a superb  train  of  artil- 
lery. These  soldiers  were  splendidly  uniformed, 
armed,  and  drilled,  and  personally  brave ; but  they 
did  not  understand  the  French  and  Indian  mode 
of  fighting,  and  in  the  test  of  battle  were  out- 
classed by  the  provdncials  of  Virginia.  The  44th 
had  formerly  been  commanded  by  General  John 
Lee— father  of  Charles  Lee  of  Revolutionary  fame, 
who  was  now  serving  as  a lieutenant  in  one  of  the 
companies;  it  was  aLpresent  commanded  by  Sir 
Peter  Halkett,  who,  with  his  youngest  son  James, 
was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Monongahela.  The 
48th  was  commanded  by  Colonel  Thomas  Dunbar, 
who  proved  to  be  both  incompetent  and  timid. 

Among  the  other  officers  in  this  disastrous 
campaign  were  several  who  subsequently  became 
famous  on  both  sides  in  the  struggle  for  Ameri- 
can independence.  One  was  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Thomas  Gage  of  the  44th,  now  thirty-four,  already 
noted  in  the  European  wars;  twenty  years  later 
commander-in-chief  of  the  British  forces  in 
America,  and  head  of  the  British  army  in  Boston 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution.  He  displayed 
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conspicuous  gallantry  at  the  battle  of  Mononga- 
hela,  and  was  severely  wounded.  Captain  Horatio 
Gates  was  another;  an  Englishman  by  birth, 
who  had  served  in  Nova  Scotia  under  Edward 
Cornwallis,  uncle  of  the  future  Lord  Cornwallis, 
now  a major  in  the  British  army.  He  joined  the 
expedition  as  commander  of  two  independent 
companies  from  New  York,  and  in  the  battle  was 
shot  through  the  body,  incapacitating  him  for 
service  for  several  years;  had  it  been  permanently, 
neither  his  repute  nor  the  interests  of  this  coun- 
try would  have  suffered.  Of  far  more  brilliant 
fame,  though  here  in  the  humble  capacity  of  a 
teamster,  was  Daniel  Morgan,  co-victor  of  Sara- 
toga with  Arnold,  and  conqueror  of  Tarleton  at 
the  Cowpens. 

Braddock  landed  at  Hampton,  Virginia,  Feb- 
ruary 20,  1755;  but  his  troops  debarked  at  Alex- 
andria, whither  the  Virginia  levies  had  been 
directed.  Proceeding  first  to  Williamsburg,  he 
conferred  with  Dinwiddie  and  the  provincial 
authorities,  after  which  he  traveled  overland  to 
Alexandria.  There  he  issued  a letter  calling  vari- 
ous colonial  governors  to  meet  him  in  conference, 
and  urging  them  to,  form  a common  fund  for 
military  operations.  Six  of  them  attended:  Shir- 
ley of  Massachusetts,  De  Lancey  of  New  York, 
Sharpe  of  Maryland,  Morris  of  Pennsylvania, 
Dinwiddie  of  Virginia,  and  Dobbs  of  North  Caro- 
lina. Admiral  Keppel,  commander  of  the  royal 
navy  in  America,  was  also  present.  Washington 
had  shortly  before  resigned  from  the  service ; but 
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Braddock,  knowing  his  worth,  urged  him  in  a 
most  kind  and  respectful  letter  to  join  the  expe- 
dition, offering  him  the  position  of  aide-de-camp 
with  the  rank  of  colonel  to  save  (questions  of  rank. 
This  Washington  accepted,  and  becoming  a mem- 
ber of  the  general’s  official  family,  was  present  at 
most  of  the  daily  meetings  of  the  governors. 

It  was  resolved  at  this  convention  to  attack 
the  French  from  four  different  points  at  the  same 
time.  They  were  to  be  driven  from  Acadia  (Nova 
Scotia)  ; Crown  Point  and  Niagara  were  to  be 
invested  by  two  separate  divisions;  while  Brad- 
dock himself  was  to  capture  Fort  Duquesne,  sub- 
due the  French  posts  in  the  Ohio  Valley,  and  then 
join  the  expedition  at  Niagara.  For  these  pur- 
poses the  royal  government  was  to  supply  six  thou- 
sand regulars,  including  the  two  regiments  under 
Braddock;  while  funds  were  to  be  furnished  the 
colonial  governors  to  enlist  a strong  contingent 
of  provincials.  Could  all  these  plans  have  been 
carried  out,  the  contest  would  have  been  termi- 
nated quickly;  but  of  course  defeat  was  possible 
in  either  and  probable  somewhere.  In  fact,  that 
of  Braddock— an  event  so  unexpected  that  it  was 
not  even  considered— disarranged  all  the  plans, 
extended  the  war  to  seven  years,  and  brought 
more  than  fifty  thousand  men  into  the  field. 

During  the  winter  preceding,  the  French  had 
reduced  their  garrison  at  Fort  Duquesne  to  about 
two  hundred  men,  nearly  half  of  whom  were  Ind- 
ians, who  came  and  went  at  their  own  pleasure. 
Had  a dash  been  made  against  that  post  at  the 
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outset,  it  would  have  fallen  without  a l)low,  and 
the  entire  Ohio  country  have  come  into  possession 
of  the  English;  after  which  the  early  conquest  of 
Canada  would  have  been  almost  certain.  But  the 
French  were  soon  informed  of  what  was  going  on, 
and  Contrecoeur,  withdrawing  the  garrisons  from 
several  other  Ohio  stations,  concentrated  them  at 
Duquesne  until  he  had  nearly  a thousand  men. 
The  time  for  surprise  had  passed;  still,  a quick, 
energetic  movement,  with  the  men  and  artillery 
at  Braddock ’s  disposal,  would  have  resulted  in  its 
capture.  Half  of  Contrecoeur ’s  force  was  com- 
posed of  Indians,  who  could  not  endure  the  can- 
non; they  would  have  fled  at  the  first  discharge, 
compelling  a speedy  surrender  to  Braddock ’s 
overwhelming  force. 

Braddock  did  not  leave  Alexandria  until.  April 
20,  and  marching  by  way  of  Winchester,  reached 
Will’s  Creek  about  the  10th  of  May.  There  he 
remained  until  the  last  of, June,  unable  to  move 
his  heavy  stores  for  lack  of  transportation,  and  not 
willing  to  proceed  without  them.  This  long  delay 
gave  the  French  ample  time  for  defense. 

Meanwhile  a French  fleet,  carrying  three  thou- 
sand veteran  troops,  sailed  from  Brest  for  Nova 
Scotia,  and  was  followed  soon  afterward  by  addi- 
tional reinforcements.  Instead  of  meeting  these 
ships  with  an  adequate  naval  force  and  destroying 
or  capturing  them.  Admiral  Boscawen  was  sent  to 
the  banks  of  Newfoundland  with  a squadron  but 
half  the  enemy’s  strength.  He  succeeded,  how- 
ever, in  capturing  two  of  the  French  ships  and  six 
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hundred  men;  but  the  others  were  permitted  to 
land  their  forces  undisturbed. 

While  waiting  and  fretting  at  Will’s  Creek, 
and  abusing  the  Americans  because  they  would  not 
or  could  not  supply  him  with  the  means  of  trans- 
portation, Braddock  was  visited  by  Benjamin 
Franklin,  now  postmaster-general  for  the  colo- 
nies; in  his  fiftieth  year,  and  one  of  the  foremost 
men  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  His  ostensible 
mission  was  to  arrange  for  the  prompt  transmis- 
sion of  Braddock ’s  dispatches  to  and  from  the 
royal  governors ; but  as  usual  with  Franklin,  there 
was  policy  beyond.  A majority  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Assembly  were  Quakers,  and  had  been  informed 
that  Braddock  was  prejudiced  against  them  on 
account  of  their  principles  of  non-resistance  and 
their  unwillingness  to  vote  supplies  for  his  army; 
therefore  Franklin,  the  placid  philosopher,  was 
sent  to  make  peace.  He  found  the  general  wait- 
ing impatiently  the  return  of  his  agents,  whom  he 
had  sent  through  the  back  settlements  of  Virginia 
and  Maryland  to  procure  horses  and  wagons.  The 
two  were  together  several  days,  and  formed  a mu- 
tual sentiment  of  friendship  and  regard.  At  a 
later  date  Franklin  expressed  his  opinion  of  Brad- 
dock as  follows : 

‘‘The  general  was,  I think,  a brave  man,  and 
might  probably  have  made  a figure  as  a good  offi- 
cer in  some  European  war.  But  he  had  too  much 
self-confidence,  too  high  an  opinion  of  the  value 
of  regular  troops,  and  too  mean  a one  of  both 
Americans  and  Indians.  George  Croghan,  our 
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Indian  interpreter,  joined  him  on  his  march  with 
one  hundred  of  those  people,  who  might  have  been 
of  great  use  to  his  army  as  guides,  scouts,  etc.,  if 
he  had  treated  them  kindly;  but  he  slighted  and 
neglected  them,  and^hey  gradually  left  him.’’ 

About  the  time  Franklin  was  ready  to  depart, 
the  agents  returned,  and  reported  that  with  their 
utmost  efforts  they  had  been  able  to  procure  only 
twenty-five  wagons.  Braddock  flew  into  a passion, 
declared  that  he  would  abandon  the  expedition, 
and  protested  loudly  against  the  ministry  for  send- 
ing him  into  such  a barbarous  country,  where  he 
could  not  obtain  the  necessary  facilities  to  move 
his  army.  His  officers  joined  him  in  declaring 
that  the  campaign  would  have  to  be  abandoned. 
When  their  heat  had  somewhat  cooled,  Franklin 
expressed  a regret  that  they  had  not  landed  in 
Pennsylvania,  where  every  farmer  had  his  wagon. 
The  general  instantly  seized  upon  this  suggestion, 
and  addressing  Franklin,  exclaimed  eagerly,  “Then 
you,  sir,  who  are  a man  of  interest  there,  can  prob- 
ably procure  them  for  us;  and  I beg  you  will 
undertake  it.” 

The  philosopher  first  inquired  the  terms  that 
would  be  offered  the  farmers,  and  finding  them 
satisfactory  consented  to  undertake  the  matter. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  wagons,  with  a full  comple- 
ment of  teams  and  drivers,  were  required.  He 
returned  at  once  to  Lancaster,  where  he  had  an 
advertisement  printed  and  circulated,  stating  what 
was  desired,  and  the  urgency  of  the  occasion.  He 
appealed  to  the  loyalty  and  patriotism  of  the 
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])e()])le,  reiiiinding  them  tliat  the  King  had  sent  liis 
troo])s  to  America  for  their  defense;  and  warning 
them  tliat  violent  measures  would  x>i‘obahly  be 
employed  if  they  did  not  voluntarily  furnish  the 
needed  supplies.  He  closed  his  appeal  in  these 
words  : — 

“I  have  no  particular  interest  in  this  affair,  as, 
except  the  satisfaction  of  endeavoring  to  do  good, 
I shall  have  only  my  labor  for  my  pains.  If  this 
method  of  obtaining  wagons  and  horses  is  not 
likely  to  succeed,  I am  obliged  to  send  word  to  the 
general  in  fourteen  days;  and  I suppose  Sir  John 
St.  Clair,  the  hussar,  with  a body  of  soldiers,  will 
immediately  enter  the  province  for  that  purpose, 
which  I shall  be  sorry  to  hear,  because  I am  very 
sincerely  and  truly  your  friend  and  well-wisher.” 

The  appeal  had  the  desired  effect.  Within  two 
weeks  one  hundred  and  fifty  wagons  and  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty-nine  carrying-horses,  with  the  nec- 
essary complement  of  teamsters  and  drivers,  were 
on  the  way  to  the  camp.  The  advertisement  prom- 
ised payment  according  to  valuation  for  any  horses 
or  wagons  that  might  be  lost;  but  the  owners, 
alleging  that  they  did  not  know  General  Braddock 
or  what  dependence  might  be  placed  in  his  prom- 
ises, insisted  that  Fraiiklin  should  give  bond  for 
the  performance  of  the  conditions.  In  the  subse- 
quent defeat  and  rout  of  the  army  all  the  horses 
and  wagons  were  lost,  whereupon  the  owners  de- 
manded payment  of  Franklin.  At  that  time  his 
entire  possessions  did  not  amount  to  the  appraised 
Toss,  which  was  over  $100,000;  and  he  declares  in 
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his  autobiography  that  he  would  have  lieen  irre- 
trievably ruined  had  he  been  compelled  to  pay  it. 
Some  of  the  farmers  brought  suit  against  him; 
but  the  matter  was  finally  adjusted  and  paid  by 
the  government  before  legal  judgments  could  be 
obtained. 

Braddock ’s  ignorance  of  the  methods  of  front- 
ier warfare  was  well  illustrated  in  his  intercourse 
with  Franklin,  during  the  time  that  the  latter 
remained  in  his  camp  at  Will’s  Creek.  ‘‘After 
taking  Fort  Duquesne,”  said  he  to  the  philoso- 
pher, “I  am  to  proceed  to  Niagara;  and  having 
taken  that,  to  Frontenac,  if  the  season  will  allow 
time;  and  I suppose  it  will,  for  Duquesne  can 
hardly  detain  me  above  three  or  four  days;  and 
then  I see  nothing  that  can  obstruct  my  march  to 
Niagara.”  Franklin  felt  some  fear  as  to  the  re- 
sults of  the  campaign ; but  he  was  too  thorough  a 
diplomat  to  mention  this  fear  to  the  general.  He 
therefore  replied  to  the  latter’s  over-confident  lan- 
guage in  the  following  careful  terms : “ To  be  sure, 
if  you  arrive  well  before  Duquesne,  with  those  fine 
troops,  so  well  provided  with  artillery,  that  place, 
not  yet  completely  fortified,  and  as  we  hear  with 
no  very  strong  garrison,  can  probably  make  but 
a short  resistance.  The  only  danger  I apprehend 
of  obstruction  to  your  march  is  from  ambuscades 
of  Indians,  who,  by  constant  practice,  are  dexter- 
ous in  laying  and  executing  them;  and  the  slen- 
der line,  near  four  miles  long,  which  your  army 
must  make,  may  expose  it  to  be  attacked  by  sur- 
prise in  its  flanks,  and  to  be  cut  like  a thread  into 
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several  pieces,  which,  from  their  distance,  cannot 
come  up  in  time  to  support  each  other.”  Frank- 
lin asserts  that  the  general  smiled  at  his  ignorance, 
and  readied : ‘‘These  savages  may  indeed  be  a for- 
midable enemy  to  your  raw  American  militia ; but 
upon  the  king’s  regular  and  disciplined  troops,  sir, 
it  is  impossible  that  they  should  make  any  im- 
pression.” 

Braddock  was  so  utterly  blinded  by  his  own 
self-conhdence  that  he  sincerely  believed  all  he 
stated,  and  Franklin  therefore  said  nothing  more ; 
being  conscious,  as  he  declared,  of  the  impropriety 
of  a civilian  disputing  with  a military  man  about 
matters  of  his  own  profession.  Washington  like- 
wise warned  the  general  against  the  same  dangers 
that  Franklin  had  pointed  out,  and  his  experience 
ought  to  have  made  an  impression ; but  the  rebuff 
which  he  received  was  so  humiliating  to  his  proud 
spirit  that  he  thereafter  held  his  peace.  “He  is 
incapable,”  said  Washington,  “of  giving  up  any 
point  he  asserts,  be  it  ever  so  incompatible  with 
reason  or  common-sense.” 

Not  until  the  7th  of  June  was  the  army  ready 
to  set  out  on  its  final  march  from  Will’s  Creek. 
Then,  on  numbering  his  men,  Braddock  found  that 
he  had  about  twenty-two  hundred  effective  troops. 
Of  these,  one  thousand  were  the  British  regulars 
he  had  brought  with  him  from  Ireland.  Thirty 
English  sailors  also  accompanied  the  army,  to 
navigate  boats  on  the  Lakes  when  these  great 
inland  seas  should  be  reached.  Of  the  colonial 
contingent  there  were  about  twelve  hundred  men. 
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clad  in  as  many  and  varying  uniforms  as  the  prov- 
inces they  represented.  Most  of  tliem  wore  buck- 
skin hunting-shirts,  with  moccasins  and  leggings 
of  the  same  material,  and  carried  long  rifles  that 
excited  the  mirth  of  the  British  regulars.  Besides 
the  foregoing,  there  was  a small  company  of  light 
and  irregular  Indian  scouts,  under  command  of 
Captain  Croghan;  but  these  independent  red  men 
were  treated  with  such  • contempt  by  the  com- 
mander and  his  principal  officers  that  they  fell 
away  gradually,  in  parties  of  two  and  three,  until 
nearly  all  of  them  had  abandoned  the  army. 

There  was  also  a train  of  brass  cannon,  the 
finest  ever  seen  in  America  till  then,  with  richly 
uniformed  and  perfectly  drilled  artillery-men  to 
handle  them.  These  cannon  gave  to  the  army  a 
sense  of  power  and  security  nothing  else  could  have 
afforded.  As  W ashington  gazed  upon  the  brilliant 
array  of  martial  splendor,  his  soul  expanded  with 
the  ardor  of  his  chosen  profession,  and  he  declared 
that  it  was  the  finest  spectacle  his  eyes  had  ever 
beheld.  He  did  not  accompany  the  army  on  the 
first  part  of  its  march  from  Alexandria ; but  joined 
it  at  Winchester,  where  he  was  received  with  every 
mark  of  respect  by  Braddock  and  his  officers. 
From  Winchester  they  proceeded  by  slow  and 
painful  marches  to  Will’s  Creek,  now  Cumber- 
land, in  Maryland. 

Soon  after  reaching  Will’s  Creek,  Braddock 
sent  Washington  back  to  Williamsburg  for  sup- 
plies of  money,  so  that  he  was  not  present  on  the 
occasion  of  Franklin’s  visit  and  during  the  search 
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for  wagons  and  teams.  The  main  body  of  the 
army  was  not  })iit  in  motion  until  after  his  return, 
but  five  Hundred  men  had  been  sent  forward  to 
open  the  road  and  store  provisions  at  Little 
Meadows.  They  were  soon  followed  by  Sir  Peter 
Halkett  with  the  first  brigade ; and  Braddock  him- 
self started  on  the  10th  of  June. 

The  road  was  the  same  over  which  Washington 
had  passed  on  his  former  expedition,  and  he  was 
familiar  with  its  every  feature.  It  led  over  mount- 
ain fastnesses,  across  rivulets  and  rushing  brooks, 
and  was  shrouded  on  either  side  with  the  gloom 
of  an  unbroken  wilderness.  In  many  places  the 
pathway  was  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  feet  in 
width,  cumbered  with  huge  stumps  and  cut  into 
gullies  by  the  washing  rains.  It  had  been  hewn 
through  the  forest  to  accommodate  the  rapid 
march  of  the  Virginia  riflemen,  and  was  not  suited 
to  the  stately  progress  of  an  army  in  solid  columns. 
Braddock  insisted  that  all  the  obstacles  should  be 
removed,  the  gullies  filled  and  leveled,  and  the 
roadway  widened.  In  this  manner  the  army  usu- 
ally did  not  progress  more  than  four  or  five  miles 
a day.  The  same  tactics  were  adhered  to  as  those 
prevailing  in  Europe.  ^^They  halt,”  wrote  Wash- 
ington to  his  brother,  ^Ho  level  every  mole-hill  and 
to  erect  bridges  over  every  brook,  by  which  means 
we  were  four  days  in  getting  twelve  miles.” 

Meanwhile  Washington  constantly  urged  the 
need  of  greater  care  and  more  celerity.  He  even 
gave  up  his  own  saddle-horse  to  assist  in  the 
movement  of  baggage,  and  through  his  anxiety  and 
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over-exertion  was  at  length  stricken  down  with  a 
dangerous  fever.  On  arriving  at  Great  Meadows, 
the  scene  of  his  former  exploits,  he  was  compelled 
to  remain  in  his  tent  while  the  army  proceeded  on 
its  way.  Here  for  fourteen  days  he  lay  fretting 
and  tossing  on  a bed  of  pain,  sustained  only  by  the 
positive  assurance  of  the  commander  that  the  at- 
tack on  Fort  Duquesne  should  not  be  made  until 
he  came  up;  for  he  felt  that  he  could  not  endure 
to  have  the  great  event  of  the  campaign  occur  dur- 
ing his  absence. 

, Braddock  now  selected  twelve  hundred  picked 
troops  and  ten  pieces  of  cannon,  and  placing  him- 
self at  their  head,  advanced  more  rapidly ; leaving 
the  remainder  of  the  force,  with  the  heavy  artil- 
lery and  baggage,  under  Colonel  Dunbar,  to  come 
on  by  easy  stages.  At  length,  on  the  evening  of 
the  8th  of  July,  the  army  encamped  near  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Youghiogheny  with  the  Monongahela, 
where  the  latter  makes  a sharp  bend  to  the  north- 
east, and  within  less  than  fifteen  miles  of  Fort 
Duquesne.  The  camp  was  on  the  same  side  of  the 
river  as  the  fort,  with  no  intervening  obstacles 
except  the  interminable  forests. 

During  all  this  time  Contrecoeur,  the  French 
commander  at  Duquesne,  had  been  informed  each 
day  of  the  progress  of  the  British  army.  His 
Indian  scouts  hovered  constantly  about  the  ad- 
vancing regiments,  cutting  off  stragglers,  and  kill- 
ing and  scalping  all  who  were  so  unfortunate  as 
to  fall  into  their  power.  They  grossly  misrepre- 
sented the  numbers  and  strength  of  the  British 
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force,  claiming  that  the  solid  columns  extended  a 
clay’s  journey  along  the  road,  and  that  the  redcoats 
were  more  numerous  than  the  leaves  on  the  trees. 
Centre-  Contrecmur  had  already  decided  either  to  destroy 
read^o  retreat  down  the  Ohio,  or  obtain  the 

yield  best  terms  of  surrender  that  the  British  general 
would  allow.  His  entire  force  consisted  of  less 
than  a thousand  men,  of  whom  nearly  eight  hun- 
dred were  Indians,  who  lay  encamped  in  irregular 
and  dispirited  groups  about  the  parapets.  On 
these  he  knew  he  could  not  depend,  for  they  would 
fly  at  the  first  crash  of  the  British  artillery. 

But  while  he  was  contemplating  an  ignominious 
retreat  or  a dishonorable  surrender,  a bolder  char- 
acter appeared  on  the  scene.  This  was  Captain 
Hyacinthe  Marie  de  Beaujeu,  a French  Canadian, 
who  had  \yon  his  commission  in  the  navy  of 

Beaujeu 

inter-  France.  He  came  with  a small  reinforcement  of 
venes  Indians,  and  on  learning  the  condition  of  affairs, 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  form  an  ambuscade  and 
intercept  the  British  on  their  march.  Contrecoeur 
reluctantly  gave  his  consent:  he  did  not  believe 
that  anything  could  be  accomplished  by  an  under- 
taking so  wild  and  reckless.  The  entire  movement 
depended  of  course  on  the  acquiescence  of  the  sav- 
ages, and  at  first  Beaujeu  found  them  unwilling 
Indians  favorable  consideration.  They  knew 

hesitate  strength  of  the  approaching  army,  and  they 

dreaded  the  great  guns  with  which  it  was  so  well 
provided.  Thus  matters  remained,  in  doubt  and 
uncertainty,  until  the  morning  of  the  battle,  when 
the  scouts  brought  word  that  the  Englishmen  were 
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on  the  march  for  the  fort.  Then  Beaujeu  repaired 
to  the  council  fire,  and  bursting,  sword  in  hand, 
into  the  midst  of  the  solemn  circle,  he. exclaimed; 
“1  am  determined  to  go  out  to  meet  the  enemy. 
What!  will  you  suffer  your  father  to  go  out 
alone  ? ’ ’ Instantly  their  whole  demeanor  changed. 
From  indecision  and  sullen  timidity  they  passed 
into  a state  of  fierce  desire  for  the  carnage  and 
havoc  of  battle. 

A report  had  just  come  in  that  the  English 
were  crossing  the  river,  and  that  they  were  pur- 
suing a course  which  would  require  them  to  cross 
it  again  about  seven  miles  from  the  fort.  It  was 
therefore  decided  to  lay  the  ambush  at  the  second 
crossing,  and  fall  upon  them  as  they  came  out  of 
the  water.  But  the  regiments  moved  so  rapidly 
that  the  advance,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Gage, 
was  already  across  the  river  and  upon  the  north 
bank  by  the  time  that  the  Indians  arrived  within 
half  a mile  of  the  place.  As  they  could  not  pro- 
ceed further  without  disclosing  their  presence, 
they  concealed  themselves  among  the  trees  and  in 
two  large  ravines  that  extended  down  the  side  of 
the  hill  in  the  form  of  a V,  and  with  impatience 
awaited  the  approach  of  their  victims. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  that  fateful  9th  of 
July,  Braddock’s  army  broke  camp  and  moved 
across  the  river  at  the  lower  ford,  a detachment 
having  previously  been  sent  ahead  to  occupy  and 
hold  the  upper  crossing.  This  appeared  to  be  a 
judicious  and  necessary  movement.  The  distance 
around  the  bend  of  the  river  was  considerably 
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greater  than  across  the  neck  of  the  peninsula ; and 
if  the  course  of  the  stream  were  followed,  the  road 
would  lead  the  army  through  a narrow  defile  be- 
tween some  high  bluffs  and  the  river’s  bank,  where 
a small  number  of  men  might  successfully  con- 
tend against  a large  force.  It  was  here,  indeed, 
that  the  ambush  was  looked  for;  and  Braddock 
congratulated  himself  in  the  belief  that  he  had 
outwitted  the  enemy  by  taking  the  shorter  route. 
The  distance  between  the  two  fords  was  not  above 
five  miles,  and  from  the  camp  to  the  forks  of  the 
Ohio  was  scarcely  twelve;  so  that  the  soldiers, 
relying  upon  the  assurances  of  their  officers,  con- 
fidently expected  to  sleep  that  night  behind  the 
walls  of  Fort  Duquesne. 

The  march  was  conducted  as  if  the  army  had 
been  on  parade.  The  soldiers,  wearied  by  their 
long  and  painful  advance,  were  now  inspired  with 
the  hope  of  its  early  termination,  and  proceeded 
with  a swinging  gait  that  brought  them  to  the  sec- 
ond ford  about  the  middle  of  the  day.  By  one 
o’clock  the  entire  army  had  safely  crossed  over 
and  was  ready  for  the  final  movement.  At  this 
place  Washington  had  expected  opposition;  but  as 
it  did  not  appear,  he  began  to  feel  easier,  and 
hoped  that  his  worst  fears  might  prove  to  be  un- 
founded. At  his  suggestion,  a force  of  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  men  under  Gage  went  forward  to 
beat  up  the  woods  and  open  a safe  passage  through 
for  the  main  body.  This  detachment  was  accompa- 
nied by  a working  party  of  two  hundred  and  fifty, 
with  flankers,  scouts,  and  guides;  so  that  nearly 
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oiie-half  the  army  now  marched  into  the  jaws  of 
death.  Braddock  remained  behind  to  bring  up  the 
artillery  and  the  rest  of  the  infantry. 

The  road  leading  from  the  ford  northwestward 
through  the  woods  was  a mere  path,  not  more  than 
twelve  feet  in  width,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
workmen  to  widen  this  space  as  they  advanced. 
This  was  done  by  cutting  and  pushing  aside  the 
underbrush,  so  as  to  admit  the  columns  that  fol- 
lowed after.  The  soldiers  kept  well  up  with  the 
axemen,  and  manifested  much  impatience  because 
they  could  not  progress  more  rapidly.  Here  the 
fatal  mistake  of  the  day  was  made.  If  experienced 
scouts  had  been  sent  forward  into  the  timber,  they 
would  have  discovered  the  concealed  French  and 
Indians  in  time  to  save  the  army,  and  a splendid 
victory  would  have  taken  the  place  of  a horrible 
massacre.  Instead  of  pursuing  this  wise  course. 
Colonel  Gage,  acting  under  the  orders  of  his  su- 
perior, kept  his  troops  and  workmen  together;  so 
that  they  advanced  in  an  almost  solid  body  until 
they  came  into  the  well-planned  ambuscade. 

About  half  a mile  north  of  the  ford,  a hill  rises 
by  a gentle  ascent  to  the  higher  ground  beyond; 
and  at  the  time  of  the  battle  the  whole  side  of  the 
hill  was  covered  with  open  forest  and  sufficient 
underbrush  to  conceal  the  skulking  foe.  Very  few 
of  them  rema-ined  where  they  might  be  exposed  to 
the  fire  of  the  British  troops.  Their  main  hope 
was  to  lie  concealed  in  some  safe  place  until  they 
could  pour  in  their  first  deadly  volley,  and  then 
save  themselves  by  flight.  The  hillside  furnished 
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the  necessary  concealiiient.  Aliont  one  hundred 
and  11  tty  yards  above  the  foot  of  the  slope,  two 
ravines  headed  iiear  together,  and  ran  in  opposite 
directions  down  into  the  valley.  The  curve  of  the 
hill  placed  the  lines  of  the  enemy,  as  they  passed 
one  another,  below  the  range  of  their  own  fire, 
while  it  gave  them  an  unobstructed  aim  on  the 
front  and  flanks  of  any  body  of  men  that  might 
advance  between  them. 

In  these  two  ravines  the  larger  part  of  the 
French  and  Indians  lay  concealed;  but  some  also 
were  hid  in  the  thick  woods  near  the  top  of  the 
hill,  while  scouts  and  sharpshooters  were  stationed 
in  the  underbrush  and  behind  trees  at  every  point 
of  advantage.  The  road  over  which  Gage  led  his 
men  ran  up  the  hill  about  equally  distant  from  the 
two  lines;  but  the  ravine  on  his  left  appeared  to 
contain  the  greater  number  of  dusky  marksmen, 
for  out  of  this  hollow  space,  and  from  the  woods 
in  front,  the  first  volley  was  poured  into  the  ranks 
of  the  British. 

Slowly  the  swaying  mass  of  scarlet  and  gold 
and  flashing  steel  moved  up  the  hill  into  the  midst 
of  the  unseen  but  watchful  foe.  Some  uneven 
ground  had  separated  the  detachment  into  two 
nearly  equal  parts,  and  the  men  in  the  rear  were 
pressing  forward  in  loose  order  in  their  efforts  to 
come  up  with  those  in  advance.  The  head  of  the  ^ 
leading  column  had  almost  reached  the  top  of  the 
hill,  when,  like  the  sudden  explosion  of  a mine, 
a sheet  of  flame  shot  out  of  the  earth  on  the  left 
and  in  front,  and  whole  ranks  of  men  sank  down 
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and  melted  away  before  the  storm  of  lead  that 
swept  in  among  them.  Before  the  smoke  of  the 
first  volley  had  lifted  from  the  ground,  another 
came  out  of  the  ravine  on  the  right  and  the  woods 
in  the  rear;  after  which  there  was  a comparative 
cessation  of  firing  while  the  enemy  reloaded  their 
pieces.  Meanwhile  the  tall  grass  that  filled  the 
open  space  among  the  trees  flashed  with  the  meas- 
ured discharge  of  sharpshooters’  rifles,  each  car- 
rying a messenger  of  death  into  the  midst  of  the 
English. 

The  brief  lull  in  the  firing  gave  the  officers  an 
opportunity  to  recover  control  of  their  men ; a few 
stern  commands  restored  discipline,  and  the  ranks 
were  formed  and  steadied.  At  this  instant  a tall 
man,  gaily  dressed  in  fringed  hunting-shirt  and 
buckskin  leggings,  and  wearing  a silver  gorget  on 
his  breast,  issued  from  the  woods  and  came  leaping 
down  the  hill,  sword  in  hand.  It  was  Beaujeu,  the 
French  commander.  He  was  followed  by  a motley 
crowd  of  French  and  Indians,  armed  with  bayo- 
nets and  tomahawks,  who  hoped  to  rush  upon  the 
wavering  ranks  of  the  English  and  drive  them 
back  upon  those  in  the  rear.  But  they  did  not 
comprehend  the  character  of  their  opponents.  By 
this  time  order  had  been  restored,  and  the  men 
commenced  firing  by  platoons.  Beaujeu  fell  dead 
at  the  flrst  discharge,  whereupon  the  Indians  fled 
to  the  cover  of  the  woods  and  the  ravines  once 
more. 

It  was  a critical  moment.  The  savages  were  on 
the  verge  of  a panic,  and  had  a sudden  rush  been 
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made  at  this  juncture  by  a small  body  of  resolute 
men,  it  would  have  sent  them  flying  from  the 
held.  Gage’s  party  had  two  small  six-pounders, 
a single  discharge  of  which  might  have  won  the 
day.  But  the  cannon  were  neglected,  and  the  regu- 
lars only  fired  their  muskets  wildly  into  the  woods, 
without  doing  the  least  execution.  This  gave  time 
for  Dumas,  and  other  French  leaders,  to  rally  the 
Indians  and  bring  them  back  to  the  cover  of  the 
ravines  and  trees.  Then  their  fire  became  more 
deadly  than  before.  Men  fell  on  all  sides,  fatally 
wounded  in  nearly  every  instance.  It  was  a butch- 
ery rather  than  a battle.  A sudden  panic  seized 
upon  those  in  the  advance,  and  falling  back  in 
confusion,  they  mingled  with  the  party  that  had 
just  come  up  and  was  forming  for  action.  This 
communicated  an  uncontrollable  terror  to  the 
whole  mass,  and  they  rushed  back  on  the  rear- 
guard, which  Braddock  was  leading  to  their  sup- 
port. The  two  cannon,  forgotten,  became  trophies 
of  the  enemy. 

Braddock,  while  still  superintending  the  ar- 
rangement of  his  troops  at  the  ford,  heard  the 
firing  half  a mile  to  the  northwest;  and  leaving 
four  hundred  men  to  guard  the  baggage,  he  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  remainder,  and  led  them 
forward  in  solid  columns  to  support  the  advance. 
In  the  face  of  defeat  and  disaster,  as  well  as  the 
peculiar  tactics  of  the  savage  foe,  he  still  clung 
to  his  notions  of  conducting  an  orderly  battle  in 
the  open  field.  He  knew  that  Gage’s  detachment 
was  retreating,  for  the  noise  grew  each  moment 
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louder  and  more  distinct.  Washington  urged  him 
to  scatter  his  men  through  the  woods  and  let  them 
fight  in  the  Indian  fashion,  each  protecting  himself 
behind  some  convenient  tree.  This  would  have 
stopped  the  pursuit,  and  given  the  flying  compa- 
nies time  to  rally  and  recover  from  their  panic. 
Braddock  ignored  him,  riding  forward  at  the  head 
of  his  columns  in  stately  procession;  thus  afford- 
ing the  very  mark  that  the  savages  most  desired. 

Suddenly  Gage’s  detachment,  confused,  terror- 
stricken,  hatless,  and  without  arms,— for  most  of 
them  had  thrown  their  guns  away,— dashed  into 
Braddock ’s  lines,  and  the  whole  command  became 
a wild  and  ungovernable  mob.  The  men  huddled 
together  in  a solid  mass;  single  bullets  fired  into 
their  midst  wrought  frightful  execution.  Brad- 
dock now  displayed  his  remarkable  bravery  as  a 
man.  Raging  like  a lion,  he  dashed  from  point  to 
point,  encouraging,  protesting,  pleading,  and  forc- 
ing the  men  into  the  ranks  by  the  power  of  his 
indomitable  will.  In  quick  succession  four  horses 
were  shot  under  him ; but  he  mounted  the  fifth  and 
continued  his  exertions.  By  this  time,  however, 
the  English  were  so  panic-stricken  that  they  could 
not  be  driven  to  fight  an  invisible  foe;  yet,  con- 
trolled by  their  admirable  discipline,  they  formed 
in  ranks  and  stood  like  sheep  to  be  slaughtered. 
Holding  their  muskets,  according  to  the  English 
custom,  at  their  hips,  they  fired  at  random  and 
harmlessly. 

The  artillery,  which  ought  to  have  been  the 
most  effective  arm  possessed  by  the  English,  was 
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handled  in  such  a manner  as  to  be  entirely  useless. 
A few  rounds  were  fired  at  random,  the  missiles 
crashing  through  the  branches  of  the  trees,  but 
doing  no  damage  to  the  enemy.  In  a few  moments 
every  mounted  field  officer  except  Washington  had 
fallen,  either  killed  or  wounded;  and  the  few  on 
foot  who  were  unhurt  employed  themselves  in  vain 
exertions  to  keep  the  men  in  ranks,  or  lead  small 
parties  in  fruitless  charges  against  the  unseen 
foe.  At  one  time  a rush  was  made  along  the  side 
of  the  hill  and  against  the  ravine  on  the  right,  in 
hope  of  recovering  the  lost  two  six-pounders;  but 
the  Indians,  giving  way  to  the  front,  allowed  the 
regulars  to  advance  till  their  flanks  were  exposed, 
when  they  closed  around  and  nearly  the  whole 
party  was  slaughtered. 

At  length,  of  the  eighty-six  officers  who  had 
gone  into  the  fight,  twenty-six  were  killed  and 
thirty-seven  wounded,— sixty-three  out  of  eighty- 
six,— leaving  only  twenty-three  unharmed.  Sir 
Peter  Halkett  and  his  son  were  among  the  slain; 
Sir  John  St.  Clair  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Gage, 
both  of  whom  acted  with  the  noblest  courage 
throughout  the  affair,  were  badly  wounded.  Of 
the  privates,  seven  hundred  and  fourteen  had  been 
killed  or  disabled,  more  than  one-half  of  them 
being  slain  outright;  and  in  every  instance  where 
the  wounded  could  not  drag  themselves  away  from 
the  field,  they  were  tomahawked  and  scalped  by 
the  savages.  No  prisoners  were  taken.  The  dead 
were  stripped  of  their  clothing  and  accoutrements. 
In  all  the  frightful  history  of  Indian  warfare. 
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Braddoek’s  defeat  stands  out  in  bloody  promi- 
nence both  for  destruction  and  for  consequences. 

The  battle  had  lon^  sinc^e  })een  lost,  but  the  stub- 
born commander  refused  to  yield.  With  a tirm 
hand  he  held  the  men  in  the  ranks  to  be  uselessly 
slaughtered.  The  provincials  were  now  the  only 
barrier  between  the  British  and  certain  destruc- 
tion. They  had  formed  a cordon  of  fire  around 

% 

the  dazed  regulars,  and  with  their  uncouth  rifles 
held  the  savages  at  bay.  At  length  Braddock  him- 
self fell,  mortally  wounded  through  the  arms  and 
lungs.  Reeling  from  his  horse,  he- was  caught  by 
Colonel  Gage,  who,  though  painfully  hurt  himself, 
carried  his  helpless  commander  to  a place  of 
safety.  There,  lying  in  a tumbril,  he  continued 
for  some  time  to  issue  his  orders,  which  were  car- 
ried to  various  parts  of  the  field  by  Colonel  Wash- 
ington, now  the  only  unhurt  aide-de-camp. 

In  a letter  to  his  brother,  written  soon  after- 
ward, Washington  said:  ‘^By  the  all-powerful  dis- 
pensation of  Providence,  I have  been  protected 
beyond  all  human  probability  or  expectation;  for 
I had  four  bullets  through  my  coat,  and  two  horses 
shot  under  me,  and  escaped  unhurt,  although  death 
was  leveling  my  companions  on  CA^ery  side  of  me.’^ 
Fifteen  years  after  the  battle,  while  Washington 
and  his  family  physician  Dr.  Craik  were  traveling 
together  near  the  junction  of  the  Kanawha  and 
Ohio  rKers,  they  were  approached  by  a party  of 
Indians  and  an  inter]u*eter,  headed  by  a A^enerable 
chief,  who,  addressing  the  distinguished  Virgin- 
ian, said:  ‘‘I  have  come  a long  way  to'see  Colonel 
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Washington,  for  in  the  })attle  of  the  Monongahela 
I singled  him  out  from  all  the  rest  of  the  English, 
and  fired  my  rifle  at  him  fifteen  times,  directing 
my  young  men  to  do  the  same;  but  no  one  could 
hit  him.  I was  therefore  persuaded  that  the  Great 
Spirit  protected, the  young  man,  and  ceased  firing 
at  him,  and  told  my  young  men  not  to  harm  him.” 
This  superstitious  reverence  was  not  confined  to 
savages : many  intelligent  white  men  believed  that 
he  bore  a charmed  life. 

By  this  time  even  the  provincials  were  begin- 
ning to  suffer  heavily.  Many,  though  desperately 
wounded,  dragged  themselves  to  places  of  safety 
and  continued  to  load  and  fire.  Even  though  anni- 
hilation threatened  them,  they  kept  the  savages 
back,  and  protected  the  regulars  as  they  slowly 
moved  away  from  the  field  of  carnage.  ‘VBrave 
buckskins!”  exclaimed  Braddock,  at  each  dis- 
charge of  the  Virginia  rifles.  He  had  learned, 
when  it  was  too  late,  that  the  Americans  consti- 
tuted the  better  part  of  his  fighting  force. 

At  length,  when  the  remnant  of  the  army  had 
been  pressed  back  to  the  ford,  Braddock  ordered 
the  retreat  to  be  sounded.  Instantly  a wild  and 
senseless  panic  ensued.  A perfect  frenzy  of  fear 
took  possession  of  the  men.  They  threw  away  their 
guns,  their  cartouch-boxes,  their  belts,  and  their 
hats— everything,  in  fact,  that  could  in  any  manner 
impede  their  progress.  The  rear-guard,  \vhich  had 
been  left  at  the  upper  ford,  caught  the  infection 
and  Joined  in  the  wild  stampede.  Teamsters  cut 
the  harness  of  their  horses,  and  each  mounting  an 
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animal  led  the  way  in  the  rent.  Others  followed 
their  example;  not  only  taking  the  remaining 
horses  from  the  wagons,  but  also  cutting  out  those 
which  were  attached  to  the  artillery,  so  that  the 
cannon  could  not  have  been  saved  had  any  one 
thought  of  making  the  effort.  Everything  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

The  wounded  commander  himself  would  have 
been  captured,  butchered,  and  not  improbably  tor- 
tured to  death,  except  for  the  coolness  of  Wash- 
ington, the  devotion  of  a few  personal  friends, 
and  the  steady  bravery  of  the  provincials.  Upon 
Washington’s  order,  Braddock  was  lifted  from 
the  rough  and  jolting  tumbril  and  placed  in  a 
horse-litter;  but  the  motion  so  increased  the  pain 
of  his  wound  that  he  was  removed  to  a hammock, 
which  was  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  some  of  the 
provincials.  For  four  days  he  lived  in  agony,  until 
after  the  shattered  remnant  of  his  army  had 
reached  the  Great  Meadows,  when  he  expired  dur- 
ing the  night  of  July  13th.  It  is  said  that  through- 
out the  remainder  of  the  first  day  of  the  battle 
he  did  not  utter  a word,  but  at  night  exclaimed, 
like  one  waking  out  of  a dream,  ‘^Who  would  have 
thought  it!”  He  then  relapsed  into  silence,  and 
said  nothing  more  until  after  the  arrival  at  Fort 
Necessity,  where  he  spent  the  last  moments  of  his 
life  in  dictating  a panegyric  on  his  officers,  and 
praising  the  faithfulness  and  courage  of  the  pro- 
vincials. His  last  words,  uttered  a few  moments 
before  he  expired,  were,  ‘‘We  shall  know  how  to 
deal  with  them  another  time.”  Before  his  death 
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Braddock  bequeathed  liis  horse  and  his  own  body- 
servant  to  Washington,  and  intrusted  him  with  the 
Brad-  duty  of  arranging  his  affairs  and  corresponding 
^^^n  relatives  in  England.  Then,  with  a faint 

struggle  and  a gasp,  the  general  lay  dead  in  the 
wild-woods  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  army  under  Dunbar  had  already  begun  its 
disorderly  retreat,  leaving  none  but  Washington 
and  a few  of  the  provincials,  with  several  of  the 
British  officers  who  w^ere  personally  devoted  to 
Braddock,  alone  with  the  dead.  There  was  no  time 
to  lose  in  the  performance  of  funeral  obsequies, 
for  the  little  company  expected  every  moment  to 
hear  the  shouts  of  the  pursuing  savages.  Within 
a few  minutes  after  the  last  breath  had  been  drawn, 
the  body  of  the  general,  dressed  in  full  regi- 
mentals, with  his  sword  lying  on  his  breast,  was 
night.  Colonel  Washington  reading  the 
solemn  service  of  the  Episcopal  Church  by  the 
flickering  light  of  a pine  torch.  The  grave  had. 
been  made  in  the  middle  of  the  military  road ; and 
after  the  funeral,  the  wagons  still  remaining  were 
driven  OA^er  it,  that  the  Indians  might  not  discover 
the  place  and  mutilate  the  body.  But  the  spot  was 
marked  privately,  and  it  is  still  pointed  out,  about 
a mile  west  of  the  site  of  Old  Fort  Necessity  and 
seven  miles  east  of  Uniontown. 

Meanwhile,  A^ery  different  scenes  were  being 
enacted  at  Fort  Duquesne  and  on  the  field  where 
tfon^at  battle  had  been  fought.  The  victors  made  no 
Duquesne  attempt  to  pursiic  the  broken  regiments  beyond 
the  upper  ford.  A rich  harvest  awaited  them  in 
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the  abandoned  stores  at  the  ford;  while  the  whole 
space  over  which  the  battle  had  been  fought,  from 
the  sloping  hill  to  the  river  bank,  was  covered  with 
the  scarlet-clad  forms  of  the  dead  and  wounded. 
The  latter  were  tomahawked,  and  all  were  scalped 
and  stripped  of  their  clothing.  The  rich  uniforms 
of  the  officers  were  appropriated  by  the  chiefs,  who, 
decked  in  scarlet  and  gold,  danced  and  shouted  and 
shook  their  bloody  weapons  in  the  exuberance  of 
their  barbarous  exultation.  None  of  them  had  ex- 
pected victory  to  crown  their  efforts.  They  left 
the  fort  in  the  morning  with  no  hope  beyond  gain- 
ing a few  scalps  and  temporarily  delaying  the 
march  of  the  English;  but  they  returned  at  night 
with  news  of  a glorious  victory,  the  evidences  of 
which  they  displayed  in  profusion.  Their  friends, 
amazed  at  the  result,  gave  up  the  whole  night  to 
revelry  and  debauch.  Beyond  the  walls  of  the  fort, 
in  a circle  of  flickering  camp-fires,  the  Indians 
danced  and  shouted,  while  from  within  came  the 
answering  roar  of  cannon  and  the  rattle  of  small- 
arms,  in  celebration  of  their  triumph. 

Contrecoeur,  who,  before  Beaujeu’s  arrival, 
had  arranged  to  destroy  the  fort  and  retreat  down 
the  Ohio,  now  claimed  all  the  credit  of  the  victory. 
He  had  not  even  appeared  on  the  field  of  battle, 
but  remained  within  the  walls  of  the  fort,  trem- 
blingly awaiting  the  result  and  prepared  to  fly  at 
the  first  news  of  expected  disaster.  The  death  of 
Beaujeu  left  no  one  to  dispute  his  claims ; and  Con- 
trecoeur was  not  only  promoted,  but  allowed  to 
remain  in  command  of  Fort  Diiquesne  until  it  was 
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abandoned  by  the  Freneli.  liis  true  character, 
however,  seems  to  have  been  understood  by  his 
contemporaries,  for  })y  them  he  was  branded  as  a 
coward  and  denounced  for  liis  cruelty. 

The  death  of  Braddock  transferred  the  chief 
command  of  the  army  to  Colonel  Dunbar,  who, 
though  forty  miles  from  the  scene  of  the  carnage 
and  not  menaced,  became  so  infected  with  the 
panic  of  the  troops  that  he  seemed  to  lose  all 
reason.  The  day  before  the  death  of  his  chief  he 
destroyed  all  the  remainder  of  the  artillery,  burnt 
the  public  stores  and  the  heavy  baggage,  to  the 
value  of  half  a million  of  dollars,  and  set  out  in 
hasty  and  disgraceful  flight  for  the  settlements. 
It  is  said  that  he  actually  led  the  terror-stricken 
troops  in  their  wild  race  for  safety,  and  never 
ceased  applying  whip  and  spur  until  he  found 
himself  within  the  environments  of  Philadelphia. 
News  of  the  disaster  had  gone  before  him,  and  at 
Will’s  Creek  he  was  met  by  requests  from  the 
governors  of  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  Mary- 
land to  post  his  troops  on  the  frontier,  so  as  to 
protect  the  inhabitants  until  reinforcements  of 
provincials  could  be  sent  to  take  their  places;  but 
he  refused  to  pause. 

The  consternation  that  now  prevailed  caused 
the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  to  vote  $250,000  for 
the  King’s  use  in  raising  troops  to  defend  the 
western  border.  The  money  was  to  be  raised  by  a 
general  tax  on  all  estates  in  the  province,  both  real 
and  personal.  The  bulk  of  the  real  estate  was 
owned  by  the  proprietaries,  who  lived  in  England, 
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and  being  out  of  danger,  declined  to  be  taxed  for 
the  support  of  the  war.  They  notified  the  Assem- 
bly, through  Governor  Morris,  that  they  would 
claim  their  right  of  exemption;  which  of  course 
settled  the  matter  so  far  as  they  were  concerned. 
But  other  arrangements  provided  the  necessary 
funds;  and  Franklin,  according  to  his  own  state- 
ment, was  prevailed  upon  by  the  governor  to  take 
charge  of  the  northwestern  frontier,  which  was 
infested  by  the  enemy. 

At  that  time  the  northwestern  frontier  lay  out 
toward  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Susquehanna, 
and  among  the  Blue^  Mountains.  Franklin  was 
intrusted  with  the  whole  matter  of  raising  troops, 
building  a line  of  forts,  and  providing  for  the  pub- 
lic defense.  The  governor  commissioned  Franklin 
as  a brigadier-general,  with  full  power  to  appoint 
his  own  officers.  His  son  William,  who  had  served 
in  the  campaign  against  Canada,  and  risen  to  the 
position  of  captain  before  he  had  attained  his  ma- 
jority, became  aide-de-camp  to  his  father,  and  was 
of  great  service  to  him  in  organizing  the  force. 
The  people,  having  confidence  in  Franklin’s  abil- 
ity, flocked  readily  to  his  standard;  and  within  a 
few  days  he  had  five  hundred  and  sixty  men  en- 
rolled and  ready  for  duty. 

The  Indians  had  already  fallen  upon  the  Mo- 
ravian settlement  at  Gnadenhiitten  and  murdered 
the  inhabitants;  and  as  this  was  regarded  as  a 
strategic  point,  it  was  resolved  to  erect  one  of  the 
forts  or  stockades  there.  The  philosopher  led  this 
expedition  in  person.  He  assembled  his  companies 
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at  BetTiloherri,  which  was  then  the  principal  estab- 
lishment of  the  Moravians,  and  was  surprised  to 
find  tlie  inhabitants,  in  spite  of  their  opposition 
to  war,  already  in  a state  of  defense.  The  massa- 
cre of  their  people  had  inspired  them  with  a sense 
of  their  danger,  and  they  accordingly  resorted  to 
carnal  weapons  in  protecting  themselves  from  a 
similar  catastroxihe.  Franklin  found  that  they 
had  procured  arms  and  ammunition  from  New 
York,  and  defended  their  principal  buildings  by 
stockades.  They  cheerfully  supplied  Franklin 
with  wagons  and  the  means  of  transportation  for 
his  baggage  and  military  stoi;es,  and  rendered  such 
other  assistance  as  they  could  in  furthering  his 
efforts  to  succor  Gnadenhiitten.  Upon  their  ar- 
rival a spectacle  of  horror  met  their  view:  the 
bodies  of  the  victims  were  but  half  buried  by  the 
frightened  country  people,  who  had  attempted  to 
perform  this  duty  after  the  flight  of  the  savages. 
Under  Franklin’s  directions,  decent  sepulture 
was  given  that  night  to  all  the  exposed  bodies. 

The  next  morning,  dimensions  for  a fort  four 
hundred  and  fifty-five  feet  in  circumference  were 
marked  out,  and  the  men  went  industriously  to 
work  to  get  it  in  defensible  condition.  It  was  to 
consist  of  a stockade  of  palisades,  cut  from  trees 
each  not  less  than  one  foot  in  diameter;  and 
Franklin,  in  his  usual  methodical  way  carefully 
observing  the  movements  of  the  men,  was  greatly 
pleased  with  the  dispatch  they  made.  Timing 
them  with  his  watch,  he  found  that  two  men  would 
cut  down  in  six  minutes  a pine-tree  fourteen  inches 
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in  diameter;  and  as  there  were  seventy  axemen  in 
the  command,  besides  men  enough  to  dig  the 
trenches  and  sharpen  and  set  the  palisades,  he 
could  estimate  with  a good  deal  of  accuracy  about 
how  long  it  would  require  to  complete  the  fort 
This  accomplished,  Franklin  caused  a swivel  gun 
they  had  brought  with  them  to  be  fired  off,  so 
that  if  any  Indians  were  within  hearing,  they 
might  receive  warning  of  the  fact  that  the  stock- 
ade was  defended  by  guns  of  large  calibre.  It 
was  a wise  stratagem,  and  prevented  any  attack 
on  the  fort ; for  the  savages  could  never  be  induced 
to  assault  fortifications  defended  by  cannon. 

Franklin ’s  experience  as  a soldier  was  not  very 
satisfactory  to  himself,  though  as  everywhere  he 
acted  with  consummate  sense  and  rose  to  the  oc- 
casion by  intuitive  sagacity;  and  he  gained  con- 
siderable renown  among  the  officials  and  the  public 
in  general.  After  his  return  home,  his  regiment 
drew  up  one  day  in  front  of  his  house,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  honoring  him  with  a salute;  and  he  men- 
tions with  evident  pain  that  the  jar  occasioned  by 
the  discharge  of  their  guns  shook  down  and  broke 
several  pieces  of  his  electrical  apparatus,  which 
he  prized  above  all  the  military  honors  that  could 
be  conferred  upon  him. 

It  was  planned  that  after  Braddock  had  cap- 
tured Fort  Duquesne,  he  should  march  northward 
and  join  Shirley  at  Niagara,  whereupon  they  were 
to  proceed  eastward  until  they  formed  a junction 
with  Johnson;  when  the  combined  armies  were  to 
sweep  down  the  St.  Lawrence  and  drive  the  French 
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off  the  continent.  The  forces  of  the  two  northern 
expeditions  rendezvoused  at  and  near  Albany,  in 
June  1755,  about  a month  before  Braddock’s  dis- 
aster. They  numbered  nearly  six  thousand  men, 
consisting  principally  of  militia  from  the  northern 
provinces  and  friendly  Indians.  The  voyage  up 
the  river  and  over  the  lakes  was  to  be  made  in 
bateaus— light  flat-bottomed  boats  that  could  be 
easily  forced  over  shoals  and  shallow  places,  or 
carried  across  the  portages.  Men  experienced  in 
that  kind  of  navigation  had  been  employed,  and 
everything  promised  well  for  the  success  of  the 
undertaking. 

It  was  the  latter  part  of  July  before  Shirley  ^s 
detachment  was  embarked  on  the  Mohawk  at 
Schenectady.  Then  came  the  startling  news  of 
Braddock’s  defeat,  and  the  flight  of  the  remnant 
of  his  broken  army  toward  Philadelphia.  His 
troops  had  been  regarded  as  the  best  in  the  serv- 
ice and  practically  invincible,  and  the  catastrophe 
which  had  befallen  them  threw  the  northern  lev- 
ies into  consternation.  Desertions  increased  to  a 
dangerous  extent.  Even  the  bateau-men,  upon 
whom  so  much  depended,  refused  to  go  any  fur- 
ther. As  they  were  not  enlisted  soldiers,  they 
could  not  be  brought  under  discipline  and  forced 
to  move  forward. 

For  a time  it  seemed  as  if  the  expedition  would 
have  to  be  abandoned;  but  Shirley  had  succeeded 
Braddock  as  commander-in-chief,  and  he  was  anx- 
ious to  justify  the  promotion.  Therefore,  by  the 
mingled  i^ersuasion  and  firmness  of  which  he  was 
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SO  eiiiineiit  a master,  lie  induced  the  men  to  go  on. 
But  no  one  manifested  any  disposition  to  hurry; 
for  by  this  time  it  was  well  known  that  the  French 
were  informed  of  the  plans  of  the  English  cam- 
paign through  the  medium  of  Braddock’s  captured 
papers,  and  from  their  base  at  Fort  Frontenac 
they  could  easily  concentrate  a force  in  Western 
New  York  large  enough  to  crush  Shirley’s  com- 
mand. It  seemed  like  challenging  fate  to  proceed 
any  further,  and  so  felt  every  thoughtful  man  con- 
nected with  the  expedition. 

Shirley  therefore  decided  to  fortify  himself  at 
Oswego  as  a base  of  supplies,  and  await  reinforce- 
ments. This  aroused  Iroquois  dudgeon.  The  Eng- 
lish had  established  a trading-post  here  as  early 
as  1720,  and  seven  years  afterward  they  had  built 
a rude  fort.  No  objection  was  made  by  the  Iro- 
quois tribes  of  that  region;  but  when  Shirley’s  was 
begun  they  scowled  and  grew  ugly.  Wliy  should 
their  brothers  build  two  forts  in  the  midst  of  their 
territory Was  it  not  both  an  imputation  against 
the  sincerity  of  their  friendship  and  a menace  to 
their  independence'?  They  knew  what  a white 
man’s  fortification  stood  for. 

Shirley,  however,  paying  no  attention  to  their 
well-known  displeasure,  increased  the  number  of 
the  fortifications  and  added  to  the  strength  of  those 
already  built.  Thereupon  the  greater  part  of  the 
warriors  who  had  accompanied  him  returned 
home.  Still  he  persisted,  and  built  two  new  forts. 
One  of  these,  on  the  west  side  of  the  basin  and  a 
little  to  the  westward  of  old  Fort  Oswego,  he 
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called  New  Fort.  It  was  one  hundred  and  seventy 
feet  S({uare,  with  bastions  and  a rampart  of  earth 
and  stones.  On  the  east  side  he  constructed  still 
more  formidable  works,  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  Fort  Ontario.  The  walls,  composed  of  logs 
thirty  inches  in  diameter  and  fourteen  feet  high, 
were  eight  hundred  feet  in  circumference,  and 
provided  with  embrasures  for  sixteen  pieces  of 
artillery.  Around  the  foot  of  the  east  side  was  a 
ditch  ten  feet  deep  and  fourteen  wide;  and  bar- 
racks were  provided  within  the  walls  for  three 
hundred  men. 

Shirley  likewise  built  a little  navy,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  his  army  to  Niagara  when  it 
should  be  sufficiently  strengthened.  Among  the 
vessels  built  were  a schooner  and  a sloop  of 
sixty  tons  each,  two  row-galleys  of  twenty  tons 
each,  and  eight  whale-boats,  each  with  a capacity 
for  sixteen  men.  After  deciding  upon  these  works, 
he  notified  the  colonists  of  his  purpose  to  hold 
that  territory,  and  asked  for  more  men?  where- 
upon the  New  York  Assembly  voted  $40,000 
toward  the  enlistment  of  two  thousand  Connecti- 
cut men,  and  raised  four  hundred  of  their  own  in 
addition  to  the  eight  hundred  already  in  the  field. 

Shirley  was  notified  of  these  measures,  and 
directed  to  complete  the  forts,  to  prepare  for  the 
building  of  one  or  more  large  vessels  in  addition 
to  those  already  under  way,  two  or  more  row* 
galleys,  and  one  hundred  whale-boats.  The  large 
vessels  were  each  to  carry  ten  six-pounders,  be- 
sides a number  of  swivels— small  guns  mounted  on 
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a pivot,  so  that  they  ('.ould  he  turned  and  fired  in 
any  direction. These  guns  constituted  an  eh'ective 
arm  in  Indian  warfare,  since  they  could  sweep 
every  section  of  a battle-field.  The  men  and  the 
guns  were  forwarded  promptly,  and  the  vessels 
were  built;  but  Shirley  delayed  until  winter  was 
too  near  at  hand  to  proceed  with  the  expedition. 
So,  leaving  seven  hundred  men  under  Colonel  Mer- 
cer, to  guard  the  forts  and  watch  the  ships,  he  set 
out  on  the  24th  of  October  on  his  return  to  Albany. 
Here  the  remainder  of  his  army  was  disbanded; 
and  so  ended  ingloriously  that  part  of  the  cam- 
paign of  1755. 

In  the  light  of  facts  as  they  are  now  known, 
this  abandonment  of  the  year’s  plan  by  Shirley 
seems  like  cowardice;  but  the  fact  was  that  with 
the  forces  he  had,  he  was  stalemated.  If  he  left 
a sufficient  garrison  at  Oswego,  he  would  not  have 
men  enough  remaining  to  venture  the  expedition 
to  Niagara;  if  he  did  not,  the  French,  who  had 
fourteen  hundred  men  at  Fort  Frontenac,  would 
capture  it  and  his  supplies  and  starve  out  that 
expedition.  In  fact,  he  did  receive  news  of  a pur- 
posed French  movement  in  force  against  Oswego. 
All  this,  however,  instead  of  making  him  abandon 
a post  of  such  enormous  importance,  should  have 
made  him  cling  to  it  the  more  resolutely,  and  await 
the  reinforcements  for  which  he  had  asked.  Much 
more  this  was  the  case  from  the  French  disaster 
in  the  central  field  before  he  had  left  Oswego,  which 
opened  the  road  to  success.  Instead  of  pushing 
their  western  campaign,  they  had  turned  aside 
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from  the  original  f)iirpose  and  met  defeat  on  the 
banks  of  Lake  (Jeorge. 

Of  the  three  armies  organized  for  the  cam- 
paign of  1755,  Johnson’s  alone  accomplished  any- 
thing ; and  that  was  due  not  to  himself,  but  partly 
to  the  courage  of  his  troops,  mainly  to  the  leader- 
ship of  the  gallant  Lyman  of  Connecticut. 

Early  in  the  year  the  French  had  dispatched 
strong  reinforcements  across  the  Atlantic;  but 
on  their  way  over.  Admiral  Boscawen,  as  before 
noted,  made  a dash  into  their  fleet  and  captured 
two  of  their  best  ships  and  six  hundred  men.  The 
remainder  were  landed  safely,  a thousand  at  Louis- 
bourg  and  fourteen  hundred  at  Quebec.  Baron 
John  Erdman  Dieskau,  who  had  served  with  gal- 
lantry under  Marshal  Saxe,  was  raised  to  the 
position  of  major-general  and  placed  in  command 
of  all  the  forces  in  Canada. 

The  most  vital  movement  was  the  expedition 
against  the  English  posts  in  the  west;  this  was 
to  start  from  Quebec,  and  Dieskau  lost  no  time 
in  preparing  for  it.  His  first  duty,  as  laid  out  by 
himself,  was  the  capture  of  Oswego;  and  it  was 
news  of  this  intention  that  brought  Shirley  back 
to  Albany,  even  after  Dieskau  had  been  defeated, 
wounded,  and  captured  at  Lake  George.  It  could 
be  clearly  seen  that  the  French  must  have  Oswego, 
or  give  up  their  pretensions  to  the  Ohio  Valley ; for 
with  that  place  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  backed 
by  the  fleet  that  Shirley  had  built  on  the  lake,  there 
could  be  no  safety  of  communication  between  Fort 
Frontenac  and  Niagara.  With  Oswego  destroyed, 
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or  in  the  hands  of  the  Freneli,  the  whole  of  the 
Ohio  Valiev  would  he  controlled,  and  their  rivals 
would  be  driven  back  and  confined  to  the  eastward 
of  the  Alleghanies.  It  followed  that  Shirley’s  place 
was  at  Oswego,  where  the  next  blow  was  hound  to 
fall— as  it  did,  in  spite  of  Dieskau’s  mishap. 

Immediately  on  his  arrival  at  Quebec,  the 
French  general  made  his  preparations  -for  the 
western  campaign.  Finding  the  capital  of  the 
province  too  far  eastward,  he  removed  his  head- 
quarters to  Montreal  ; • where,  just  as  he  was  on 
the  point  of  starting  at  the  head  of  about  two  thou- 
sand men,  word  came  that  the  eastern  division  of 
the  English  army  was  moving  toward  Crown 
Point.  Thereupon  the  inhabitants  of  Montreal 
entreated  Dieskau  to  protect  that  place,  as  its  cap- 
ture would  open  the  way  to  the  conquest  of  the 
whole  province,  and  perhaps  of  all  New  France. 
Dieskau  opposed  any  change  in  his  plans,  assert- 
ing that  Oswego  was  the  key  to  the  situation,  and 
that  the  French  ought  first  to  concentrate  all  of 
their  efforts  on  its  reduction.  There  were  men 
enough  at  Crown  Point,  he  claimed,  if  they  would 
do  their  duty,  to  maintain  that  position  while  he 
was  employed  in  the  west;  and  his  operations  in 
the  latter  section  would  naturally  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  the  English  away  from  the  north  and  the 
northeast.  He  reasoned  like  a skillful  soldier ; but 
at  length  he  yielded  to  the  importunities  of  the 
alarmed  inhabitants. 

An  army  of  three  thousand  men  had  already 
been  collected  for  the  defense  of  Crown  Point, 
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located  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain.  This  force  consisted  of  seven  hundred 
French  regulars,  fourteen  hundred  Canadian 
Great  militia,  and  seven  hundred  Indians.  Among  the 
ibrcelt  l‘"itter  were  three  hundred  Mohawks  who  lived 
Crow  within  the  limits  of  the  French  possessions;  a fact 
that  will  be  noted,  because  the  members  of  the  Iro- 
(piois  confederacy,  as  a body,  were  on  the  side  of 
the  English,  though  just  at  this  time  they  were 
dissatisfied  and  sullen  because  of  the  building  of 
the  forts  at  Oswego.  So  great  had  been  the  efforts 
of  the  French  to  prevent  the  capture  of  Crown 
Point,  that  the  district  of  Montreal  was  stripped 
of  all  its  able-bodied  men ; and  as  they  were  away 
during  the  harvest  season,  reapers  had  to  be 
brought  from  Quebec  and  other  parts  of  the  prov- 
ince to  gather  the  grain  and  save  the  people  from 
famine.  None  were  left  at  home  except  the 
Canada  womcn  and  children  and  aged  and  infirm  men. 
*^ofthe  Hence  a French  defeat  in  the  central  position 
able-  would  leave  the  whole  of  Canada  at  the  mercy  of 
the  English.  These  were  the  reasons,  no  doubt, 
that  influenced  Dieskau  in  changing  his  plans; 
which  he  did,  however,  with  the  utmost  reluctance, 
and  not  until  he  had  been  expressly  ordered  to  do 
so  by  the  governor. 

The  English  force  which  had  brought  about 
these  opposing  manoeuvres  had  been  leisurely  col- 
forceat  lectlug  at  Albany,  and  higher  up  on  the  Hudson, 
Albany  early  in  June.  It  embraced  about  thirty-four 

hundred  men,  including  the  New  England  levies 
and  friendly  Indians.  Among  others  who  came 
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was  General  Phineas  Lyman,  at  the  head  of  one 
thousand  Connecticut  men,— as  picturesque  a hero 
as  New  England  ever  produced.  He  had  given  up 
a lucrative  law  practice  to  engage  in  this  expedi- 
tion, and  had  been  honored  with  the  appointment 
of  major-general  and  commander-in-chief  of  the 
forces  of  his  province.  Although  a college  man 
and  a lawyer,  with  little  military  experience,  his 
people  made  no  mistake  in  putting  their  trust  in 
him,  as  was  demonstrated  by  his  subsequent  career. 

The  Indians  were  slow  in  answering  the  call 
for  warriors,  and  were  without  enthusiasm  and  in- 
different as  to  the  result  when  they  came.  ‘‘What 
is  the  matter  with  my  red  brothers  P’  inquired 
General  Johnson  of  the  famous  old  Mohawk  chief, 
Hendrick:  “why  do  they  not  come  and  go  with  us 
to  fight  the  French  P’  Hendrick  replied  that  Shir- 
ley had  spoken  disrespectfully  of  him  to  the  men 
of  the  Six  Nations,  and  advised  them  to  go  with 
him  to  Oswego  instead  of  following  Johnson  to 
Crown  Point.  There  was  no  doubt  much  truth  in 
this  assertion,  for  the  jealousy  that  existed  between 
the  two  commanders  had  much  to  do  with  the  in- 
efficiency of  their  movements.  But  the  Iroquois 
were  growing  lukewarm  in  their  friendship  for 
the  English,  and  were  not  particularly  interested 
in  their  success;  they  saw  too  late  that  English 
growth  could  only  be  at  Indian  expense. 

It  was  the  8th  of  August  before  Johnson  had 
assembled  his  forces,  and  was  ready  to  march 
northward  from  Albany  to  join  General  Lyman; 
and  then  he  went  without  his  bateaus  or  other 
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means  for  moving  his  men  over  the  lakes.  The 
greater  part  of  his  artillery  was  also  left  behind. 
Lyman  and  his  men  were  at  a point  on  the  river 
just  below  where  it  makes  the  great  bend  west- 
ward, and  here  they  had  erected  a fort,  which  in 
honor  of  their  commander  they  called  Fort  Lyman ; 
but  J ohnson  soon  afterward  changed  the  name  to 
Fort  Edward.  It  stood  at  a point  known  in  local 
history  as  the  ‘‘first  carrying-place,”  from  the  fact 
that  it  was  the  custom  to  land  troops  there  for  the 
portage  overland  to  the  southern  point  of  Lake 
Champlain,  about  twenty-five  miles  distant. 

In  this  unprotected  camp  on  the  lake  the  army 
idled  away  nearly  two  months,  while  wagons 
passed  leisurely  back  and  forth  to  Fort  Edward, 
bringing  the  bateaus  and  some  of  the  military 
supplies.  But  the  cannon,  more  important  than 
anything  else  except  food  for  the  soldiers,  were 
neglected  until  the  last.  Only  the  day  before  the 
French  and  Indians  made  their  attack  were  the 
first  two  cannon  brought  to  the  camp. 

Meanwhile  Dieskau  had  taken  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  which  his  enemy  had  thrown  in  his 
way.  Having  reached  Crown  Point  on  his  march 
from  Montreal,  and  being  there  informed  by  his 
scouts  of  conditions  to  the  southward,  he  decided 
at  one  bold  dash  to  capture  Fort  Edward  and  place 
himself  between  the  English  and  their  base  of  sup- 
plies. He  would  pen  them  up  on  the  lake,  and 
compel  them  either  to  surrender  or  fight;  and  he 
had  no  fear  of  the  result  in  the  latter  event.  Hav- 
ing accomplished  this  object,  Albany  would  be  at 
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his  mercy,  and  he  could  then  at  his  leisure  attend 
to  Shirley’s  detachment  and  punish  New  England. 
It  was  a well-conceived  and  feasible  plan ; but  had 
the  French  commander  been  better  accpiainted  with 
the  fighting  qualities  of  the  provincials,  he  might 
have  used  more  caution  in  making  his  prepara- 
tions. 

Leaving  a large  force  for  the  protection  of 
Crown  Point,  Dieskau  pushed  southward  with  two 
hundred  regulars,  seven  hundred  Canadians,  and 
six  hundred  Indians,  a large  proportion  of  the 
latter  being  French  Iroquois  and  the  remainder 
Abenakis.  The  smallness  of  the  force— fifteen 
hundred  men  to  do  battle  with  thirty-four  hundred 
—showed  his  contempt  for  the  colonials:  French 
and  English  regulars  were  Just  alike.  Dieskau  fol- 
lowed the  course  of  the  long  neck  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain to  South  Bay,  halting  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
present  site  of  Whitehall.  Fort  Edward  was  his 
objective  point,  but  on  leaving  South  Bay  he  took 
a road  that  led  in  the  direction  of  Lake  George. 
This  movement  was  doubtless  intentional,  made 
with  a view  of  placing  the  French  army  at  once 
between  the  camp  and  the  fort;  but  it  has  been 
attributed  to  the  mistake  of  a guide.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  8th  of  September,  the  French  lay  out- 
stretched across  the  road  between  the  camp  and 
Fort  Edward,  and  less  than  three  miles  distant 
from  the  former. 

Not  until  midnight  of  the  7th  did  Johnson 
learn  that  the  enemy  was  south  of  him.  After 
leaving  South  Bay  they  had  occupied  the  better 
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part  of  four  days  in  gaining-  their  present  posi- 
tion ; and  there  was  no  hour  of  this  time  when 
their  location  could  not  have  been  easily  deter- 
mined. Johnson  did  nothing  toward  preparing  to 
meet  the  imminent  peril  until  morning,  when  a 
council  of  war  was  called.  It  was  then  decided 
to  send  out  a small  army  to  reconnoitre  the  French 
position;  hut  the  old  chief,  Hendrick,  dissented. 
“If  they  are  to  fight,”  he  said,  “they  are  too  few; 
if  they  are  to  be  killed,  they  are  too  many.”  His 
opinion,  sententiously  expressed,  seemed  founded 
in  wisdom;  and  in  deference  to  it  the  council  de- 
cided to  increase  the  number  of  men,  but  to  send 
them  in  three  separate  parties.  Again  Hendrick 
withheld  his  approval.  Selecting  three  sticks  and 
holding  them  together  in  his  hand,  he  said:  “Put 
them  together,  and  you  can’t  break  them;  take 
them  one  by  one,  and  you  can  break  them  easily.” 

His  practical  wisdom  prevailed,  and  a detach- 
ment of  one  thousand  New  England  men  and  two 
hundred  Mohawks,  all  under  command  of  Colonel 
Ephraim  Williams  of  Massachusetts,  was  dis- 
patched to  ascertain  the  position  and  numbers  of 
the  enemy.  By  some  mysterious  influence,  Will- 
iams for  some  days  past  had  been  burdened  with 
a presentiment  of  approaching  death;  and  being 
unmarried,  he  had  made  a will  before  leaving 
Albany,  bequeathing  the  bulk  of  his  landed  and 
personal  property  to  found  a free  school  in  Will- 
iamstown.  Mass.  The  event  proved  the  accuracy 
of  his  presentiment;  for  his  command  was  am- 
bushed, and  he  fell  at  the  first  fire.  Hendrick  rode 
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at  the  head  of  the  Mohawks,  and  was  the  only 
mounted  man  in  the  entire  party.  He  was  then 
about  sixty-five  years  of  age  and  very  fleshy,— 
an  unusual  thing  for  a savage,— and  his  corpu- 
lency rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  go  into 
battle  on  foot.  He  thus  became  a target  for  the 
fire  of  the  French  and  Indians.  Before  starting, 
the  old  chief  mounted  the  carriage  of  one  of  the 
cannon,  and  with  his  long  white  hair  streaming 
in  the  wind,  harangued  his  warriors  in  a strain  of 
impassioned  eloquence  that  roused  a fierce  echo. 

Dieskau’s  scouts  soon  warned  him  of  the  ap- 
proach of  Colonel  Williams’  party,  and  he  pre- 
pared instantly  for  the  meeting.  His  men  were 
placed  in  ambush  in  the  form  of  a horseshoe,  the 
open  part  toward  the  English,  so  that  as  soon  as 
the  latter  entered  the  lines  they  would  be  exposed 
to  a withering  fire  on  both  flanks.  On  one  side 
lay  a wilderness  so  dense  that  a man  could  scarcely 
push  his  way  through  it;  on  the  other  a swamp 
equally  impervious ; and  here  the  French  and  Ind- 
ians were  concealed.  On  the  other  hand,  every 
movement  of  the  English  was  visible  as  they  came 
forward  within  close  range  of  the  concealed  foe. 
No  scouts  or  flankers  were  thrown  out  to  guard 
or  open  the  way.  A fatal  carelessness  marked 
their  movements;  and  yet  there  were  men  in  Wil- 
liams’ command  who  ought  to  have  known  better 
—not  to  mention  Indians  like  Hendrick,  who,  one 
would  think,  would  always  take  an  ambush  for 
granted.  A company  of  the  famous  rangers  was 
also  there,  under  the  still  more  famous  Captain 
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Israel  Putnam,  who,  then  thirty-six,  had  just  been 
promoted  for  gallant  service.  Unduly  eager  to 
engage  the  enemy,  these  men,  as  well  as  their  in- 
trepid leader,  hurried  onward,  regardless  of  the 
most  common  measures  of  prudence. 

The  whole  party  was  well  within  the  lines  of 
the  ambuscade  before  any  suspicion  of  the  pres- 
ence of  the  enemy  was  aroused.  Then  the  French 
Mohawks  arose  from  their  concealment  and  called 
to  their  brethren  on  the  side  of  the  English.  These 
red  warriors  would  not  take  unfair  advantage  of 
their  own  tribesmen.  They  asked  for  a parley, 
which  was  denied ; but  at  that  instant  the  French 
and  the  Abenakis,  on  both  wings,  poured  in  a des- 
olating volley  at  half-pistol  range.  Men  fell  under 
the  blast  like  grass  before  a fire.  Scores  of  the 
English  and  their  Indian  allies  were  killed  or 
wounded.  Colonel  Williams  was  one  of  the  first 
to  fall,  shot  dead  with  a musket-ball  in  the  head. 
He  fell  near  a rock  which  has  ever  since  borne 
his  name,  and  now  stands  as  a monument  over  his 
grave.  A musket-ball  fired  from  one  of  the  wings 
of  the  horseshoe  struck  Hendrick  in  the  back,  but 
he  lived  long  enough  to  express  regret  for  the  cir- 
cumstance. He  was  troubled  lest  some  one  might 
suppose  that  he  had  acted  the  part  of  a coward; 
but  he  died  like  a hero  and  a soldier.  When  the 
fact  was  reported  to  his  son,  the  young  chief 
groaned,  after  the  custom  of  his  people,  and  plac- 
ing his  hand  over  his  heart,  exclaimed:  ‘^My 
father  still  lives  here.  The  son  is  now  the  father, 
and  stands  here  ready  to  fight.” 
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With  the  fall  of  Williams,  the  command 
of  the  detachment  devolved  upon  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Whiting,  of  the  second  Connecticut  regi- 
ment. During  the  moment  of  inaction  that  now 
ensued,  while  the  enemy  reloaded  their  pieces,  he 
got  the  men  under  control,  and  led  them  back  to- 
ward the  camp.  Observing  a steady  fire  in  the 
woods  occupied  by  the  left  fiank  of  the  French, 
he  collected  a few  of  the  most  resolute  men  and 
charged  in  that  direction;  but  the  enemy,  rising 
out  of  the  brush,  fell  upon  and  drove  them  back 
with  bayonet  and  tomahawk.  The  retreat  now 
threatened  to  become  a rout;  but  as  the  men  ap- 
proached a pond  on  the  road,  they  were  met  by 
a detachment  of  three  hundred  fresh  troops  that 
Johnson  had  sent  to  their  relief.  Around  this  little 
reinforcement  they  rallied,  and  a desperate  fight 
took  place.  Many  were  killed  on  the  spot;  and 
when  the  French  regulars  came  up  they  threw  the 
bodies  into  the  water,  which  has  since  borne  the 
name  of  Bloody  Pond.  The  confusion  soon  be- 
came so  great  that  Whiting  could  do  nothing  more 
than  protect  the  retreat  by  means  of  a few  resolute 
rangers,  whom  he  gathered  about  him  as  a rear- 
guard. Loading  and  firing  as  they  withdrew, 
these  men  held  the  French  and  Indians  in  check, 
and  enabled  most  of  the  survivors  to  escape  into 
the  camp. 

The  noise  of  the  battle,  as  well  as  the  scattered 
firing  of  the  retreating  column,  was  heard  dis- 
tinctly in  the  camp.  Johnson  now  set  to  work 
with  nervous  energy  to  do  what  he  had  previously 
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neglected.  The  two  cannon  were  brought  up  from 
the  lake,  and  so  planted  as  to  sweep  the  road, 
which  insured  safety  from  any  sudden  rush  of  the 
Indians.  The  wagons  were  drawn  into  a circle 
and  strengthened  by  piles  of  baggage,  trees  were 
cut  down  and  thrown  into  the  form  of  rude  breast- 
works, and  a considerable  open  space  cleared  in 
front  of  them.  In  a few  minutes  fortifications 
were  extemporized,  of  sufficient  strength  to  give 
the  troops  a sense  of  security,  and  to  hold  the 
enemy  in  check  until  the  superior  force  of  the 
English  could  be  utilized. 

It  had  been  Dieskau’s  intention  to  push  the 
retreating  column  so  closely  that  his  men  would 
mingle  with  them  and  rush  into  the  cainp  at  the 
same  time;  and  this  duty  was  intrusted  to  the 
Indians  and  Canadians.  But  when  the  former 
reached  the  open  space  and  saw  the  muzzles  of  the 
cannon  frowning  upon  them  from  behind  the 
breastworks,  they  became  panic-stricken  and  fled 
into  the  woods  and  swamp,  where  the  Canadians 
quickly  followed  them.  ‘‘Are  these  the  so  much 
vaunted  troops  of  New  France!’’  exclaimed  Dies- 
kau  bitterly,  as  he  saw  the  larger  part  of  his  army 
apparently  melt  away.  But  the  fugitives,  finding 
themselves  unmolested,  recovered  their  senses, 
and  seeking  friendly  trees,  opened  a long-range 
fire  on  the  camp.  Meanwhile  the  French  regulars 
moved  steadily  down  the  road  in  solid  columns, 
and  deploying  into  the  open  space,  began  to  de- 
liver their  fire  by  platoons.  Their  gleaming  bay- 
onets, and  the  regularity  with  which  they  loaded 
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and  fired,  threw  the  provincials  into  temporary 
confusion. 

Meanwhile,  almost  at  the  beginning  of  the 
battle.  General  Johnson  had  received  a wound  and 
was  carried  to  his  tent,  where  he  remained  during 
the  rest  of  the  engagement.  This  threw  the  chief 
command  on  General  Lyman,  who  by  his  conduct 
proved  that  his  bravery  was  equal  to  his  good 
sense.  It  was  his  first  battle,  but  he  acted  like  a 
veteran.  Exposing  himself  in  the  most  uncon- 
cerned manner,  he  inspired  the  troops  with  his 
own  splendid  courage.  Confidence  and  order  were 
soon  restored.  The  cannon  were  brought  into  serv- 
ice ; and  though  at  first  handled  in  such  a manner 
as  to  render  them  ineffective,  the  noise  of  their 
explosions  frightened  the  savages  and  kept  them 
at  bay.  The  provincials,  no  longer  dreading  the 
platoons  or  bayonets  of  the  regulars,  resumed  their 
stations  at  the  breastworks  and  opened  fire  with 
the  regularity  of  veterans. 

For  five  hours  the  contest  raged,  from  eleven 
in  the  morning  until  four  in  the  afternoon.  Ly- 
man’s courage  spread  its  contagion  until  every 
soldier  became  a hero.  Even  the  friendly  Indians, 
who  at  the  first  fire  had  fled  to  the  protection  of 
their  camp,  now  came  to  the  front,  and  during  the 
remainder  of  the  engagement  displayed  a heroism 
that  was  in  the  highest  degree  commendable.  As 
the  conflict  progressed,  the  provincials  seemed  to 
lose  all  sense  of  fear.  They  clubbed  their  muskets, 
and  springing  over  the  breastworks,  engaged  in  a 
hand-to-hand  contest  with  the  French  regulars. 
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They  fought,  as  Dieskau  said  afterward,  ‘Tike 
devils.’’  The  cannon  were  now  brought  to  bear 
on  the  Indians  in  the  swamp,  who  had  gradually 
approached  within  the  range  of  the  camp  and  were 
doing  some  execution  with  their  rifles.  A few  dis- 
charges sent  them  deeper  into  the  recesses  of  the 
tangled  woods,  whence  they  could  not  be  driven 
forth  to  renew  the  battle. 

Dieskau,  already  painfully  wounded,  assem- 
bled a remnant  of  his  regulars  and  made  an  assault 
on  the  right  wing  of  the  provincials.  Repulsed 
there,  he  led  his  men  against  the  left  wing,  where 
a similar  fate  awaited  them.  The  battle  had  as- 
sumed the  character  of  a butchery;  and  the  few 
remaining  regulars  who  could  escape  fled  and 
joined  the  Indians  and  Canadians,  who  had  long 
since  left  the  field  in  dismay.  The  flight  became 
a stampede.  Dieskau,  wounded  and  helpless,  was 
left  behind,  and  when  the  provincials  came  up  he 
was  found  leaning  against  the  stump  of  a tree. 
As  one  of  them  approached  to  demand  his  sur- 
render, he  placed  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  intending 
to  offer  his  watch  as  a bribe ; but  the  soldier,  mis- 
construing his  motive,  and  supposing  he  was  about 
to  draw  a pistol,  fired  on  him  with  a musket, 
inflicting  a dangerous  wound  in  the  hip.  This 
soldier  is  believed  to  have  been  the  famous  Colonel 
Seth  Pomeroy  of  Massachusetts,  who  had  assumed 
command  of  Colonel  Williams’  regiment  after  the 
death  of  the  latter.  Pomeroy  deeply  regretted  the 
mistake  which  led  him  to  fire  on  a wounded  man, 
and  was  ever  reticent  regarding  the  incident. 
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The  French  commander  was  tenderly  lifted  in 
the  folds  of  a blanket  and  carried  to  the  camp, 
where  he  met  with  kindness  and  sympathy.  As 
soon  as  his  wounds  would  permit  he  was  taken  to 
Albany,  and  afterward  to  New  York,  whence  he 
sailed  for  Europe.  Throughout  his  stay  in  Amer- 
ica he  was  treated  with  consideration  by  the  colo- 
nists, who  greatly  admired  his  manly  courage  and 
soldierly  qualities.  Dieskau  lived  twelve  years 
after  the  battle  of  Lake  George,  dying  in  1767,  at 
Surene,  near  Paris,  from  the  effects  of  the  wound 
in  his  hip,  which  never  healed. 

The  Mohawks  in  Johnson’s  command,  burning 
with  a desire  to  avenge  the  death  of  Hendrick, 
demanded  the  privilege  of  pursuing  the  fleeing 
provincials,  in  order  that  the  broken  remnants  of 
the  defeated  army  might  be  captured  or  destroyed. 
In  fact,  an  immediate  advance  on  Crown  Point 
was  urged,  which  it  was  wisely  claimed  might  be 
captured  almost  without  a blow  before  the  French 
had  time  to  recover  from  their  panic.  Future 
events  showed  that  this  view  of  the  matter  was 
correct;  but  Johnson,  unable  to  appreciate  the 
opportunity  that  lay  almost  within  his  grasp,  for- 
bade all  pursuit,  and  the  enemy  was  allowed  to 
escape  at  his  leisure. 

A portion  of  the  French,  however,  met  with  a 
second  catastrophe  about  nightfall.  Finding  them- 
selves pursued,  about  two  hundred  of  them  col- 
lected into  a compact  body,  and  securing  a portion 
of  their  baggage  in  the  camp  of  the  morning,  they 
continued  their  flight  with  some  degree  of  order. 
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At  sunset  they  lialted  and  began  to  prepare  a hasty 
supper,  having  eaten  nothing  during  the  day. 
While  engaged  in  this  occupation,  they  were  sud- 
denly attacked  by  two  hundred  New  Hampshire 
men  under  Captain  Macginnes,  who  were  on  their 
way  from  Fort  Edward  to  the  camp  on  the  lake, 
not  knowing  that  the  battle  had  taken  place.  They 
fell  upon  the  Frenchmen  with  fury,  killing  and 
wounding  a large  number  of  them,  and  capturing 
all  their  baggage  and  ammunition.  The  New 
Hampshire  men  also  suffered  a considerable  loss 
in  this  affair,  their  captain  and  several  of  the  men 
being  killed  and  a number  of  others  wounded.  The 
French  loss  during  the  day  was  very  heavy,  being 
estimated  at  about  five  hundred,  or  nearly  one- 
third  of  their  entire  number.  The  loss  of  the 
provincials  was  between  two  and  three  hundred, 
including  those  who  fell  in  the  morning’s  ambus- 
cade. 

The  victory  was  complete.  Nothing  prevented 
the  capture  of  the  whole  French  army,  together 
with  Crown  Point,  and  the  virtual  ending  of  the 
war  in  America,  save  the  indecision  and  singular 
timidity  of  General  Johnson,  who  had  neither  a 
soldier’s  eye  nor  a soldier’s  spirit.  The  French 
in  Canada  were  exhausted.  They  had  expended 
their  utmost  efforts  in  preparing  for  the  expe- 
dition under  Hieskau;  and  now  with  that  gallant 
officer  defeated,  wounded,  and  a prisoner,  and  his 
army  cut  to  pieces.  Crown  Point  hung  like  an 
over-ripe  apple,  ready  to  drop  into  the  lap  of  the 
English.  With  it  would  have  fallen  the  whole 
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of  Canada,  for  the  French  wei’e  too  nearly  ex- 
hausted to  recover  it.  A great  opportunity  was 
lost,  and  the  loss  necessitated  a long,  bloody,  and 
expensive  war. 

So  numerous  were  the  disasters  which  of  late 
had  attended  the  British  arms,  that  the  victory 
of  Lake  George  was  lauded  and  magnified  beyond 
its  real  merits.  It  was  not  an  extraordinary 
achievement  for  three  thousand  men,  protected 
by  breastworks,  to  defeat  fifteen  hundred  in  the 
open  field;  but  so  badly  in  need  of  victory  were 
the  British,  that  this  affair  was  heralded  as  an 
offset  to  Braddock’s  defeat,  and  indeed  it  did 
bring  comfort  and  encouragement  to  the  sorely 
tried  colonists,  who  were  the  chief  sufferers  by 
reason  of  the  incompetence  of  their  British  com- 
manders. These  slighted  the  Americans  in  many 
ways.  General  Lyman,  to  whom  was  due  not  only 
the  victory,  but  the  very  salvation  of  the  army, 
was  not  even  mentioned  by  Johnson  in  his  official 
report  of  the  battle;  a neglect  which  hurt  him  in 
the  estimation  of  the  public  vastly  more  than  it 
did  the  object  of  his  envy.  Johnson,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  rewarded  with  a present  of  £5000 
from  the  British  government  and  a baronetcy 
from  the  King,  although  he  had  little  more  to 
do  with  the  result  than  the  humblest  soldier  in 
his  ranks. 

Johnson  spent  the  remainder  of  the  season  in 
timid  inactivity,  and  the  erection  of  a fort  near 
his  camp  on  the  lake,  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  Fort  William  Henry.  Although  there  was  no 
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enemy  nearer  than  Ticonderoga,  Johnson  wore 
his  men  out  by  keeping  them  constantly  under 
arms  during  the  day;  and  at  night  ‘‘half  of  the 
whole  were  on  guard/’  as  expressed  by  one  of  the 
provincial  officers.  With  the  approach  of  winter, 
he  left  six  hundred  men  to  guard  Fort  William 
Henry,  and  dismissed  the  New  England  men  to 
their  homes.  A small  garrison  also  remained  at 
Port  Edward;  and  these  two  posts  were  exposed 
as  if  inviting  capture  by  the  French,  who  em- 
ployed the  remainder  of  the  autumn  and  the 
winter  in  strengthening  Crown  Point  and  erecting 
fortifications  at  Ticonderoga. 

Meanwhile  the  winter  of  1755-6  witnessed  the 
busy  scheming  of  the  Crown  officers  to  unite  the 
colonies  under  one  administration,  so  as  to  tax 
them  by  act  of  Parliament.  It  was  even  proposed 
at  one  time  to  erect  them  into  a separate  kingdom, 
and  set  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  over  them  as 
sovereign.  Had  this  been  done,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  predict  what  the  result  might  have  been. 
No  one  at  that  time  thought  of  a republic.  It  was 
universally  conceded  that  the  king  held  his  office 
by  divine  appointment;  and  if  the  colonies  had 
possessed’  a sovereign  of  their  own,  so  little  was 
it  believed  that  a large  state  could  be  administered 
without  a monarch,  it  is  probable  that  they  would 
have  submitted  to  the  kingly  regime  and  become 
the  great  American  empire,  until  they  threw  off 
the  system  as  Brazil  has  since  done. 

But  while  the  English  government  was  planning 
the  subjugation  of  its  own  colonies,  and  lowering 
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the  standard  of  the  nation  by  entering  into  foreign 
intrigues,  the  French  were  vigorously  planning 
for  the  ensuing  campaign.  They  not  only  erected 
extensive  fortifications  at  Ticonderoga,  where 
Lakes  George  and  Champlain  unite,  and  strength- 
ened those  already  in  existence  at  Crown  Point, 
but  they  inaugurated  other  measures  that  proved 
dangerous  to  British  interests  the  following  sea- 
son. During  the  whole  of  the  winter  their  emis- 
saries were  busy  among  the  tribes  of  the  Six 
Nations,  endeavoring  to  win  them  away  from 
their  allegiance  to  the  English.  These  Indians 
had  for  some  time  manifested  a dissatisfied  and 
unfriendly  spirit,  and  the  French  entertained  a 
strong  hope  of  bringing  them  over  to  their  side. 
They  were  promised  that  the  English  works  at 
Oswego,  which  had  been  a source  of  irritation 
from  the  beginning,  should  be  reduced  and  de- 
stroyed, and  that  no  further  inroads  should  be 
made  on  their  territory.  But  these  promises  were 
no  lure:  the  Indians  had  learned  by  experience 
that  in  the  matter  of  territorial  greed  the  French 
were  no  better  than  the  English.  Therefore, 
while  the  Iroquois  were  somewhat  shaken  in  their 
ancient  friendship  for  the  latter,  they  would  not 
consent  to  take  up  the  hatchet  on  the  side  of  their 
old  enemies;  but  they  cultivated  a frame  of  mind 
under  which  the  slightest  untoward  circumstance 
might  send  them  on  the  war-path  against  the 
English.  * 

The  French  also  made  overtures  to  the  Chero- 
kees  of  the  South,  hoping  to  arouse  this  fierce 
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tribe  and  hem  the  English  settlements  in  on  all 
sides.  But  the  Cherokees  were  not  so  easily 
shaken  in  their  faith.  They  sent  messengers  to 
Governor  Glen  of  South  Carolina,  informing  him 
as  to  what  was  going  on,  and  advising  him  to 
appoint  a meeting  for  a renewal  of  the  old  treaties 
with  their  people.  He  cheerfully  complied  with 
their  suggestion,  and  the  meeting  was  held  in  the 
Cherokee  country  during  the  winter  of  1755.  The 
old  treaties  were  renewed,  additional  concessions 
were  made  by  the  Indians,  and  their  friendship 
more  firmly  cemented.  Thus  that  threatening 
source  of  danger  was  removed. 

The  summer  and  early  winter  of  1755  witnessed 
one  of  the  saddest  events  in  the  colonial  history 
of  our  country.  This  was  the  expulsion  of  more 
than  seven  thousand  of  the  French  inhabitants 
from  Acadia  or  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  confiscation 
of  their  lands  and  property. 

Acadia  had  been  originally  peopled  by  industri- 
ous peasants  from  the  province  of  Brittany,  in 
France,  who  doubtless  found  in  this  bleak  region 
much  to  remind  them  of  the  picturesque  features 
of  their  native  land.  They  were  a pastoral  people, 
simple  in  their  habits,  satisfied  with  but  little  of 
this  world’s  riches,  and  profoundly  devoted  to 
the  religion  of  the  Catholic  Church.  They  were 
as  earnestly  Catholic  as  their  New  England 
neighbors  were  Protestant ; but  their  religion 
possessed  none  of  that  aggressiveness  which  char- 
acterized the  latter.  Their  faith  was  more  like 
the  confiding  trust  of  little  children.  They  neither 
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doubted  nor  questioned.  Speculation  was  entirely 
foreign  to  their  nature;  they  reposed  with  abso- 
lute confidence  in  the  bosom  of  their  Church. 
Eeligion  was  their  comforter  and  their  guide,  and 
they  cared  for  little  else.  It  brought  them  conso- 
lation in  seasons  of  affliction,  and  increased  their 
joys  in  times  of  gladness.  This  very  devotion  to 
their  faith  intensified  their  patriotism,  and  made 
them  love  all  the  more  keenly  everything  French. 
Every  effort  to  bring  them  into  harmony  with 
English  custom  and  sentiment  had  failed.  They 
remained  intensely  French,  and  constituted  a dan- 
gerous element  for  working  out  the  policies  of  that 
nation  whenever  an  opportunity  might  arise.  This 
fact  was  appreciated  by  the  government ; and  dur- 
ing the  panic  that  ensued  after  Braddock’s  defeat, 
it  was  decided  to  get  rid  of  the  perpetual  menace 
to  British  interests  in  the  northeast. 

The  New  England  colonies  agreed  to  furnish  a 
sufficient  force  to  capture  all  the  French  fortresses 
in  Nova  Scotia,  on  condition  that  the  mother 
country  would  reimburse  them  for  their  expenses. 
Massachusetts  alone  organized  and  equipped  7900 
men,  amounting  to  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  male 
population  of  the ' province  subject  to  military 
duty.  Not  all  of  these  men,  however,  were  sent  to 
Nova  Scotia,  for  there  was  urgent  need  for  many 
of  them  at  home  and  in  the  country  bordering  on 
the  St.  Lawrence.  But  a colonial  force  of  three 
thousand  men  was  dispatched  against  the  French 
posts  on  the  peninsula,  together  with  three  hun- 
dred regulars  and  a fine  train  of  artillery.  The 
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command  of  the  provincials  in  this  expedition  was 
assigned  to  General  John  Winslow,  a member  of 
the  famous  Massachusetts  family  of  that  name; 
and  upon  him  devolved  the  unpleasant  task  of 
executing  the  orders  of  the  British  government. 

The  first  of  the  Bretons  came  to  Acadia  as  early 
as  1604.  Others  followed,  until  in  1713,  when  the 
territory  was  transferred  to  England  by  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht,  there  was  a considerable  population 
inhabiting  the  farms  and  villages  of  the  peninsula. 
At  the  beginning  of  British  rule,  and  for  a long 
time  thereafter,  the  Acadians  scarcely  noticed  the 
change;  for  during  the  succeeding  forty  years  no 
effort  was  made  to  force  an  unwelcome  govern- 
ment on  them.  They  were  not  even  called  upon  to 
pay  taxes,  or  to  support  the  magistrates  of  their 
foreign  masters.  The  only  tax  they  paid  was  their 
church  tithes,  and  this  they  regarded  as  a pleas- 
ure, feeling  it  to  be  a religious  duty.  During  all 
these  years  they  lived  on,  unmindful  of  what  was 
taking  place  in  the  outside  world;  happy  in  the 
daily  routine  of  their  primitive  existence,  undis- 
turbed by  the  promptings  of  ambition  or  the  fear 
of  want.  All  their  little  transactions,  the  settle- 
ment of  disputes,  the  arrangement  of  land  titles, 
marriages,  births,  deaths,  social  functions,  etc., 
were  managed  for  them  by  the  parish  priest. 

It  was  not  until  the  English  began  to  make  set- 
tlements on  the  peninsula  that  these  blissful  con- 
ditions were  disturbed.  Then  the  national  and 
religious  antipathies  of  the  contending  races  were 
excited,  and  discord  succeeded  harmony.  The 
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Acadians  claimed  that  under  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  by  which  their  country  had  been 
transferred  to  Great  Britain,  they  were  specially 
exempted  from  military  service  against  the 
French.  They  therefore  styled  themselves  ‘‘Neu- 
trals,” and  soon  came  to  be  known  by  this  name 
among  all  parties.  While  they  were  undoubtedly 
sincere  in  their  belief,  the  facts  did  not  sustain 
their  view;  for  by  the  express  stipulations  of  the 
treaty,  the  Acadians  were  allowed  a year  either  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Great  Britain  or 
leave  the  country.  They  preferred  to  do  neither, 
and  inflexibly  maintained  their  neutral  position 
for  more  than  forty  years.  They  remained,  as 
they  always  had  been,  enemies  of  the  English 
nation;  and  the  government  knew  that  in  case  of 
war  with  France,  which  was  constantly  threatened, 
these  people  would  form  a dangerous  power  within 
the  British  lines.  This  was  the  English  view  of 
the  matter,  and  it  seemed  to  demand  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Acadians  to  British  subjects  at  heart, 
or  their  expulsion  from  their  country.  The  latter 
was  the  extreme  alternative;  and  it  must  be  said 
in  justiflcation  that  it  was  not  resorted  to  until 
everything  else  had  failed.  The  measure  was  per- 
haps unavoidable,— we  shall  deal  with  that  ques- 
tion later,— but  the  cruelties  accompanying  its 
enforcement  remain  without  an  apology. 

The  French  government  had  continuously 
urged  the  Acadians  to  remove  to  Canada,  threat- 
ening them  with  the  fate  of  rebels  if  they  refused 
to  obey ; but  their  homes  and  property  and  all  their 
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sacred  associations  and  memories,  dearer  to  them 
than  life,  were  in  this  land  of  their  adoption,  and 
these  they  could  not  give  up.  The  English,  on  the 
other  hand,  preferred  that  the  Acadians  should 
remain,  provided  they  would  become  true  subjects; 
for  their  removal  would  almost  strip  the  peninsula 
of  inlialiitants,  and  increase  the  hostile  population 
across  the  border.  They  were  accordingly  treated 
with  special  deference.  The  English  officials  did 
all  in  their  power  to  win  the  confidence  of  the  peo- 
ple and  make  their  situation  endurable;  but  their 
advances  were  not  met  with  the  spirit  of  accord 
that  their  merits  justified.  In  at  least  two  in- 
stances the  officials  exceeded  their  authority  in 
efforts  to  conciliate  the  Acadians.  In  1721  Gov- 
ernor Armstrong  had  required  the  principal  men 
to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance;  but  in  deference  to 
their  feelings,  it  was  so  modified  as  not  to  require 
them  to  take  up  arms  against  France.  The  follow- 
ing year  Ensign  Wroth  repeated  the  same  mistake. 
These  officers  were  both  severely  reprimanded  by 
the  home  government,  on  the  ground  that  ‘‘the 
articles  of  concessions”  granted  by  them  “were 
unwarrantable  and  dishonorable  to  H.  M.  govern- 
ment and  authority,  and  consequently  null  and 
void.”  But  the  Acadians  clung  to  the  modified 
oath,  and  accused  the  English  of  bad  faith  because 
they  refused  to  recognize  their  contention. 

Finally,  in  1749,  the  English  decided  that  the 
wisest  course  for  them  to  pursue  was  to  encourage 
the  settlement  of  Protestants,  especially  English, 
on  the  peninsula,  with  a view  to  counteracting  the 
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influence  of  the  Acadians  and  making  the  country 
Anglo-Saxon  instead  of  French.  A few  insignifi- 
cant English  settlements  had  already  been  formed, 
the  principal  one  being  at  Annapolis  Royal,  the 
capital  of  the  province.  A small  garrison  was 
maintained  there;  but  it  soon  became  apparent 
that  the  sympathies  of  the  soldiers  were  on  the 
side  of  the  people,  and  that  in  case  of  trouble  they 
would  be  of  more  service  to  the  French  than  the 
English,  although  they  wore  the  British  uniform. 

In  May  1749  a British  colony  of  twenty-five 
hundred  people  settled  at  a point  on  Chebucto  Bay, 
which  they  called  Halifax  after  the  Earl  (Mon- 
tagu). These  consisted  principally  of  recently 
discharged  army  and  navy  officers  .and  privates, 
with  a few  artisans  and  agriculturists;  all  under 
the  supervision  of  Colonel  Edward  Cornwallis, 
uncle  of  the  famous  lord.  A majority  were  trained 
soldiers,  who  needed  nothing  but  organization  to 
transform  them  into  a corps  of  veterans  ready  for 
instant  service.  They  were  given  free  passage  to 
Nova  Scotia,  and  each  head  of  a family  was  pre- 
sented with  a grant  of  land  and  provisions  enough 
for  a year’s  subsistence.  This  amounted  to  the 
same  thing  as  bringing  a trained  army  of  British 
troops  into  the  colony,  and  it  was  so  regarded  by 
the  Acadians.  Immediately  their  priests  stirred 
them  up  to  active  hostilities.  ‘‘Better,”  said  they, 
“surrender  your  meadows  to  the  sea  and  your 
homes  to  the  flames,  than  take  the  oath  of  allegi- 
ance to  the  British  government  at  the  peril  of  your 
souls.”  This  was  the  spirit  that  now  began  to 
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animate  the  people,  and  it  increased  in  intensity 
until  their  final  expulsion  from  the  land. 

The  colonists  at  Halifax  proved  themselves 
efficient  in  more  ways  than  one.  They  built  houses 
and  cleared  farms;  and  within  four  months  from 
their  arrival,  Cornwallis  was  able  to  report  that 
‘‘there  are  now  three  hundred  houses  covered  in 
at  Halifax,  which  I hope  will  be  tolerably  com- 
fortable for  the  winter.”  Twenty  miles  away,  on 
the  shores  of  Minas  Basin,  were  the  principal  set- 
tlements of  the  French,  a cow-path  between  the 
two  forming  the  only  means  of  communication. 

The  hatred  between  the  two  races  quickly  man- 
ifested itself.  About  this  time  Cornwallis  wrote: 
“It  has  been  called  an  English  province  these  thirty 
years,  and  I don’t  believe  the  King  had  one  true 
subject  without  the  fort  of  Annapolis.  I cannot 
trace  the  least  glimpse  of  an  English  government.” 
And  a little  later  he  wrote  again:  “The  French 
have  not  only  set  on  the  Indians,  but  have  acted 
in  conjunction  with  them;  they  have  entered  and 
took  possession  of  part  of  the  Province,  drove  off 
the  Inhabitants,  forced  them  to  swear  allegiance 
to  the  French  king,  and  in  short  acted  with  as 
much  vigor  and  done  as  much  harm  to  us  as  they 
could  have  done  in  open  war.”  This  statement, 
however,  seems  to  apply  to  acts  done  not  by  the 
Acadians,  but  by  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the 
French  army  operating  from  Canada.  But 
throughout  the  first  winter  of  its  existence,  the 
city  of  Halifax  was  in  constant  dread  of  attack, 
and  was  annoyed  on  several  occasions  by  predatory 
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bands  of  French  and  Indians.  In  these  hostile 
excursions  the  Acadians  were  believed,  if  not  to 
be  active  participants,  at  least  to  be  cordial  assist- 
ants by  supplying  provisions  and  shelter,  acting  as 
guides  and  spies;  and  there  is  no  good  reason  to 
doubt  the  fact,  for  they  beheld  the  growth  of  the 
English  settlements  with  profound  alarm. 

Between  this  time  and  the  outbreak  of  hostili- 
ties in  1755,  the  Acadians  were  repeatedly  sum- 
moned, in  person  or  through  their  delegates,  to 
meet  the  British  officials;  and  on  every  one  of 
these  occasions  they  were  clearly  informed  as  to 
the  position  of  the  English  government,  and  ad- 
vised to  accept  the  situation  and  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance.  But  they  steadily  refused,  declaring 
that  rather  than  become  British  subjects  they 
would  leave  the  province.  This  was  precisely  what 
the  English  did  not  want;  for  they  still  believed 
that  the  people  might  be  induced  to  change  their 
mind,  and  they  had  no  desire  to  increase  the  hostile 
population  of  Canada  by  sending  them  thither. 
Future  events  proved  that  the  Acadians  had  no 
intention  of  leaving,  but  that,  knowing  the  earnest 
desire  of  the  English  to  have  them  remain,  they 
employed  this  threat  to  secure  their  demands. 

At  length  a grand  commission  of  one  thousand 
leading  Acadians  sent  a memorial  to  Governor 
Cornwallis,  in  which  this  clause  occurred:  ‘‘The 
inhabitants  in  general.  Sir,  over  the  whole  extent 
of  this  country,  have  resolved  not  to  take  the  oath 
which  Your  Excellency  requires  of  us;  but  if 
Your  Excellency  will  grant  us  our  old  oath  which 
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was  given  at  Minas  to  Mr.  Richard  Phillips,  with 
an  exemption  for  ourselves  and  our  heirs  from 
taking  up  arms,  we  will  accept  it.  But  if  Your 
Excellency  is  not  disposed  to  grant  us  what  we 
take  the  liberty  of  asking,  we  are  resolved,  every 
one  of  us,  to  leave  the  country.’’ 

In  replying  to  this  demand  and  its  accompany- 
ing threat,  unwise  and  impolitic  if  not  insolent, 
—especially  so  in  view  of  the  fact  that  these  same 
men  were  believed  to  have  been  inciting  the  Ind- 
ians to  hostilities,— Cornwallis  said  hotly:  “Gen- 
tlemen, you  allow  yourselves  to  be  led  away  by 
people  who  find  it  to  their  interest  to  lead  you 
astray.  They  have  made  you  imagine  it  is  only 
your  oath  which  binds  you  to  the  English.  They 
deceive  you.  It  is  not  the  oath  which  a king  ad- 
ministers to  his  subjects  which  makes  them  sub- 
jects. The  oath  supposes  that  they  are  so  already. 
The  oath  is  nothing  but  a very  sacred  bond  of 
fidelity  of  those  who  take  it.” 

But  the  English  hesitated  to  force  the  issue, 
and  the  Acadians  would  not  submit;  and  so  mat- 
ters went  on,  until  Braddock’s  defeat  threw  the 
colonies  into  a frenzy  of  apprehension.  Then  it 
was  decided  to  take  heroic  measures,  and,  once  for 
all,  rid  the  northeast  of  the  ever-present  dread  of 
a large  alien  population  almost  at  their  very  doors. 
Meanwhile  Cornwallis  had  been  succeeded  by 
Hopson  in  1752,  and  he  by  Charles  Lawrence,  as 
lieutenant-governor  in  1754,  and  as  governor  two 
years  later.  It  was  under  Lawrence’s  adminis- 
tration that  the  expulsion  took  place.  The  policy 
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of  conciliation  was  utterly  abandoned,  and  Law- 
rence treated  the  French  inhabitants  as  open 
enemies.  He  gave  them  to  understand  that  the 
time  had  come  when  they  must  submit  either  to 
British  authority,  or  to  be  removed  from  their 
country  by  force.  The  deeds  and  titles  to  their 
estates  were  taken  away  from  them,  so  that  they 
no  longer  had  any  means  by  which  they  could  es- 
tablish their  claims  to  the  homes  whose  roofs  had 
so  long  sheltered  them  and  their  ancestors. 

The  soldiers  were  instructed  to  seize  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Acadians  for  the  public  service,  and  to 
^^make  no  bargain  for  the  payment.’’  The  people 
were  required  to  surrender  their  property  on  de- 
mand, with  no  hope  of  future  recompense ; and  if 
they  hesitated  or  refused,  ‘‘the  next  courier  would 
bring  an  order  for  military  execution  upon  the 
delinquents.”  When  they  were  dilatory  about 
bringing  firewood  for  the  comfort  of  the  soldiers, 
word  was  sent  from  the  governor  that  “if  they  do 
it  not  in  proper  time,  the  soldiers  shall  absolutely 
take  their  homes  for  fuel.”  Soon  afterward  the 
Acadians  were  made  to  deliver  up  all  their  boats 
and  canoes,  as  well  as  their  firearms,  under  pretense 
that  they  were  carrying  provisions  and  information 
to  the  French  garrisons.  Very  likely  the  charge 
was  true,  and  in  that  event  the  act  was  justifiable  as 
a military  measure ; but  its  enforcement  deprived 
the  people  of  the  means  either  of  escaping  to  Can- 
ada or  resenting  any  injustice  that  might  afterward 
be  imposed  upon  them.  It  placed  them  absolutely 
in  the  power  of  the  British.  For  other  orders 
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issued  about  the  same  time  there  was  no  justifi- 
cation whatever.  The  English  officers  were  in- 
structed to  inflict  immediate  punishment,  at  their 
own  discretion,  on  any  of  the  Acadians  who  should 
misbehave  or  prove  refractory ; and  if  the  soldiers 
were  annoyed,  they  were  to  wreak  their  vengeance 
upon  such  as  were  nearest  and  most  convenient, 
without  regard  to  their  guilt  or  innocence.  Ret- 
ribution for  the  sins  of  the  individuals  was  to  be 
visited  upon  the  whole  people. 

Long  before  matters  had  reached  the  critical 
stage,  the  French  had  established  several  fortifica- 
tions on  and  near  the  peninsula  that  connects  Nova 
Scotia  with  the  mainland— for  they  had  never 
given  up  the  hope  of  eventually  recovering  the 
surrendered  territory.  The  forts  would  therefore 
serve  as  a basis  for  future  operations,  and  keep 
the  Canadian  authorities  in  touch  with  the  people 
of  Acadia.  One  of  these  establishments,  a mere 
stockade,  was  on  the  north  side  of  the  peninsula, 
near  the  town  of  Bay  Verte.  Another,  called 
Beau-Sejour,  stood  on  an  eminence  overlooking 
the  river  Messagouche,  which  empties  into  the  Bay 
of  Fundy.  The  peninsula  at  this  point  is  not  more 
that  fifteen  miles  wide,  and  these  two  fortifications 
were  expected  to  command  it.  Beau-Sejour,  being 
on  the  side  next  to  the  English  colonies,  and  there- 
fore in  the  line  of  danger,  had  been  fitted  up  at 
considerable  expense.  It  mounted  twenty-six  can- 
non, and  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  writing,  was 
commanded  by  Be  Vergor,  an  officer  of  reputation 
and  supposed  ability. 
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But  all  the  French  commanders  in  that  region 
were  at  this  particular  time  strangely  unconscious 
of  impending  dangers.  They  rested  in  fancied 
security  during  the  whole  of  the  winter  of  1754-5. 
In  the  spring  of  the  latter  year  rumors  of  war 
came  to  them  from  over  the  sea,  but  so  indefinite 
that  they  did  not  take  the  alarm.  When  therefore 
on  the  first  day  of  June,  De  Vergor  beheld  an 
English  fleet  of  forty-one  vessels  sailing  up  the 
Bay  of  Fundy  and  anchoring  in  the  vicinity  of 
Beau-Sejour,  he  was  taken  by  surprise.  It  car- 
ried an  army  commanded  by  Moncton  and  Wins- 
low, which  was  landed  without  opposition. 

After  a day  of  repose  and  preparation,  the 
army  was  led  across  the  Messagouche  to  assault 
the  fort.  The  passage  of  the  river  was  vigorously 
disputed  by  a small  body  of  French  troops  and 
some  Acadians  and  Indians,  who  had  thrown  up 
a blockhouse  and  a strong  wooden  breastwork  on 
the  opposite  bank.  A hot  fight  of  only  a few 
minutes’  duration  took  place,  in  which  a number  of 
men  on  both  sides  were  killed  and  wounded.  At 
length  the  New  England  troops  made  a bold  dash 
across  the  river,  and  captured  the  works  with  a 
rush.  No  further  serious  fighting  took  place,  and 
on  the  fourth  day  after  the  landing  of  the  fleet  the 
French  surrendered. 

Liberal  terms  were  granted  by  the  conquerors. 
The  French  regulars  were  to  be  sent  to  Louisbourg 
as  prisoners  of  war  on  parole;  but  there  were  a 
number  of  armed  Acadians  within  the  works  who 
expected  a worse  fate,— a fact  which  explains  the 
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stubbornness  of  their  fight  at  the  river.  They  were 
both  surprised  and  relieved  when  the  English  ac- 
corded them  freedom  and  amnesty,  on  their  own 
representations  that  they  had  been  forced  into 
French  service.  It  is  hardly  probable  that  the 
English  commanders  believed  the  statement;  but 
both  Winslow  and  Moncton  were  men  of  generous 
sentiments,  and  moreover,  were  probably  not  aware 
of  the  changed  motives  which  now  governed  the 
action  of  their  superiors. 

The  small  stockade  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
peninsula,  being  defended  by  only  twenty  men, 
surrendered  without  opposition,  and  received  the 
same  liberal  terms.  Meanwhile  a little  squad- 
ron of  three  frigates  and  a sloop  of  war  sailed  up 
the  St.  John  to  attack  a French  fort  and  settle- 
ment on  its  bank ; but  on  reaching  it,  found  it  had 
been  abandoned  and  the  fort  and  all  the  buildings 
destroyed.  All  that  region  east  of  the  St.  Croix, 
embracing  Passamaquoddy  Bay,  was  now  annexed 
to  Great  Britain,  the  whole  enterprise  having 
been  accomplished  with  the  loss  of  but  twenty 
men.  This  episode  is  a microscopic  exhibit  of  the 
entire  French  system  and  why  it  crumbled  at  a 
touch : keeping  a vast  wilderness  virtually  uncolo- 
nized, held  only  by  a few  petty  forts  and  pettier 
hamlets. 

The  French  possessions  south  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence were  now  subdued,  and  there  was  no  longer 
any  need  to  apprehend  an  uprising  among  the 
Acadians.  The  whole  country  was  in  full  posses- 
sion of  the  British,  and  their  fleets  covered  the 
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adjacent  waters  in  sufficient  numbers  to  prevent 
the  landing  of  French  ships.  Without  arms  for 
defense,  or  boats  for  escape  to  a more  friendly 
region,  the  Acadians  were  helpless  and  powerless. 
As  for  the  English,  the  time  had  come  when  a 
judicious  display  of  generosity  might  perhaps  have 
sealed  a permanent  friendship,  and  prevented 
the  later  cruelties.  But  the  governors,  here  and 
over-sea,  had  resolved  that  the  French  should  no 
longer  possess  a permanent  seat  of  allies  and  spies 
in  their  midst : Acadia  must  be  peopled  by  friends, 
not  foes  whom  no  patience  or  kindness  could  even 
make  honestly  neutral.  The  Acadians  had  them- 
selves to  thank:  they  had  let  the  time  of  mercy 
pass  not  to  return,  while  they  kept  their  masters 
ugly  and  alarmed.  For  over  forty  years  since 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  the  English  had  made  every 
reasonable  advance  toward  conciliation,  and  met 
only  invincible  hostility.  The  real  culprits  were 
the  French  priests,  who  not  only  kept  the  minds  of 
their  puppets  inflamed  against  the  English,  but 
threatened  them  with  excommunication  if  they 
took  the  oath  of  allegiance. 

Some  months  before  the  outbreak  of  hostili- 
ties between  England  and  France,  when  there  was 
no  present  justiflcation  for  the  dispossession  he 
suggested,  Lawrence  had  written  as  follows,  con- 
cerning these  people,  to  the  Earl  of  Halifax,  then 
president  of  the  Lords  of  Trade  and  Plantations : 
^^They  possess  the  best  and  largest  tract  of  land 
in  this  province ; if  they  refuse  the  oaths,  it  would 
be  much  better  that  they  were  away.”  It  is  fair 
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to  take  this  in  the  best  sense,  however,  that  it  was 
unwise  to  leave  the  best  section  of  the  province 
in  the  hands  of  enemies.  The  rex)ly  came  from 
the  Lords  of  Trade  themselves,  though  it  was 
doubtless  written  by  the  Earl  of  Halifax.  It  was 
couched  in  very  diplomatic  terms,  but  sufficiently 
plain  to  be  clearly  understood.  ‘‘By  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht,’’  said  this  remarkable  missive,  “their 
becoming  subjects  of  Great  Britain  is  made  an 
express  condition  of  their  continuance  after  the 
expiration  of  a year;  they  cannot  become  sub- 
jects but  by  taking  the  oath  required  of  subjects; 
and  therefore  it  may  be  a question  whether  their 
refusal  to  take  such  oaths  will  not  operate  to 
invalidate  their  titles  to  their  lands.  Consult  the 
chief  justice  of  Nova  Scotia  upon  that  point:  his 
opinion  may  serve  as  a foundation  for  future 
measures.” 

The  chief  justice,  Belcher,  accordingly  decided 
that  the  Acadians  were  to  be  regarded  and  treated 
as  confirmed  rebels  and  “rescusants,”  and  likewise 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Acadians  out- 
numbered the  English  inhabitants.  They  stood,  he 
said,  in  the  way  of  progress  and  settlement;  and 
after  the  departure  “of  the  fleet  and  troops,  the 
province  would  not  be  in  a condition  to  drive  them 
out.”  “Such  a juncture  as  the  present  might  never 
occur  again,”  and  he  therefore  earnestly  advised 
“against  receiving  any  of  the  French  inhabit- 
ants to  take  the  oath,”  and  urged  their  deporta- 
tion from  the  province.  By  their  non-compliance 
with  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  he 
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argued,  ''they  had  forfeited  their  possessions  to 
the  Croivn/^ 

The  French  government  now  came  forward 
with  a proposition  that  the  Acadians  should  be 
allowed  to  remove  from  the  peninsula  with  their 
personal  effects,  and  forfeit  their  lands  to  the  Eng- 
lish; but  the  request  was  denied  on  the  ground 
that  all  the  inhabitants  of  Nova  Scotia  were 
British  subjects,  and  in  no  event  could  their  vol- 
untary removal  be  conceded,  because  they  would 
naturally  seek  a home  among  their  own  country- 
men and  thereby  increase  the  hostile  strength  of 
the  French.  In  their  despair,  the  people  occupy- 
ing the  country  bordering  Minas  Basin  appealed 
to  the  governor  to  restore  their  boats  and  guns; 
representing  that  they  were  fishers  and  hunters 
by  occupation,  as  well  as  farmers,  and  could  not 
carry  on  their  business  without  the  necessary  uten- 
sils. They  promised  fidelity  in  the  most  abject 
terms,  asserting  that  it  was  not  the  lack  of  arms, 
but  their  own  consciences,  that  made  them  true  to 
the  English. 

Lawrence  treated  their  memorial  with  scorn 
and  contempt,  denouncing  it  as  ‘‘arrogant,  insid- 
ious, and  insulting.’’  The  principal  men  of  that 
section  were  thereupon  summoned  to  Halifax  to 
answer  for  their  seditious  proceedings ; and  when 
they  came  he  addressed  them  haughtily.  “You 
want  your  canoes,”  he  said,  “for  carrying  provi- 
sions to  the  enemy.”  The  charge,  of  course,  was 
absurd,  for  every  hostile  party  had  either  been 
captured  or  driven  back  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
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the  whole  country  now  embraced  in  the  province 
of  New  Brunswick  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
English.  There  was  no  avenue  through  which 
the  people  of  Minas  could  reach  the  enemy,  ex- 
cept by  sailing  across  the  Bay  of  Fundy  or  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  a feat  which  they  would 
hardly  attempt  in  canoes  and  flat-bottomed  boats. 
‘^Guns  are  no  part  of  your  goods,”  continued  the 
governor,  ‘‘as  by  the  laws  of  England  all  Roman 
Catholics  are  restrained  from  having  arms,  and 
are  subject  to  penalties  if  arms  are  found  in  their 
houses.  It  is  not  the  language  of  subjects  to  talk 
of  terms  with  the  Crown,  or  capitulate  about  their 
fldelity  and  allegiance.  What  excuse  can  you  make 
for  treating  this  government  with  such  indignity 
as  to  expound  to  them  the  nature  of  fidelity? 
Manifest  your  obedience  by  immediately  taking 
the  oaths  of  allegiance  in  the  common  form  be- 
fore the  council.” 

The  deputation,  realizing  that  their  cause  was 
hopeless,  agreed  to  do  as  the  body  of  their  people 
should  decide ; and  they  begged  for  time  to  return 
and  consult  their  neighbors.  The  request  was 
granted,  and  they  reappeared  on  the  second  day, 
with  the  report  that  it  had  been  decided  to  swear 
allegiance  without  reservation.  They  were  then 
informed  that,  according  to  a British  statute, 
persons  who  had  once  refused  to  take  the  oaths 
could  not  afterward  be  permitted  to  do  so,  but  were 
to  be  regarded  and  treated  as  Popish  recusants. 
In  response  to  their  humble  protestations,  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  of  Minas  were  arrested 
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and  thrown  into  prison.  The  time  for  repentance 
had  passed,  and  there  was  now  no  intention  on  the 
part  of  the  English  governor  to  leave  any  way 
open  for  escape.  The  authorities  had  reached  a 
final  determination  to  have  done  with  the  matter, 
by  sending  the  Acadians  out  of  the  country;  and 
that  they  might  not  thereafter  prove  a disturb- 
ing factor,  they  were  to  be  distributed  in  small 
communities  through  all  the  English  colonies. 
The  governors  were  notified  of  this  arrangement, 
and  instructed  to  prepare  for  the  reception  of 
their  new  charges.  The  unpleasant  task  of  carry- 
ing out  the  decision  was  intrusted  to  the  officers 
of  the  army*and  navy. 

Having  reached  a conclusion,  Lawrence  de- 
cided to  waste  no  time.  A general  proclamation 
was  issued,  ordering  the  whole  male  population 
to  assemble  at  a certain  place  in  their  respective 
communities  on  the  5th  day  of  September.  ‘‘Both 
old  men  and  young  men,  as  well  as  all  the  lads  of 
ten  years  of  age,’’  was  the  language  of  the  procla- 
mation. The  command  to  assemble  was  impera- 
tive. No  excuse  would  be  accepted.  The  crops, 
the  cattle,  social  obligations,  sickness —even  funer- 
als—were  not  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way.  Those 
who  did  not  promptly  appear  would  be  brought 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  But  no  thought  of 
disobedience  entered  the  minds  of  the  people. 
They  were  accustomed  to  being  called  together  on 
numerous  occasions,  and  they  supposed  that  the 
present  one  had  merely  something  to  do  with  the 
oaths  of  allegiance.  According  to  custom,  they 
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assembled  in  their  respective  churches,  sacred  to 
them  from  generations  of  religious  and  social 
memories.  At  Grand  Pre,  one  of  the  places  of 
meeting,  four  hundred  and  eighteen  unarmed  men 
and  boys  came  together,  and  having  been  marched 
into  the  church,  the  doors  were  locked.  Around  the 
walls  and  on  the  outside,  soldiers  were  stationed 
with  loaded  muskets  and  fixed  bayonets.  This 
was  ominous;  and  the  people  wondered  what  it 
could  mean.  They  were  not  left  long  in  suspense. 
General  Winslow,  the  commander  of  the  provin- 
cial troops,  came  slowly  into  their  midst,  and 
with  evident  reluctance  addressed  them  in  these 
words:— 

‘‘Gentlemen:— I have  received  from  his  Excel- 
lency Governor  Lawrence,  the  King’s  commission, 
which  I have  in  my  hand,  and  by  his  orders  you 
are  convened  together  to  manifest  to  you  his 
Majesty’s  final  resolution  as  to  the  French  inhab- 
itants of  his  province  of  Nova  Scotia,  who,  for 
almost  half  a century,  have  had  more  indulgence 
granted  them  than  any  of  his  subjects  in  any 
part  of  his  dominions;  what  use  you  have  made 
of  it  you  yourselves  best  know.  The  duty  I am 
now  upon,  though  necessary,  is  very  disagreeable 
to  my  natural  make  and  temper,  as  I know  it 
must  be  grievous  to  you,  who  are  of  the  same 
species.  But  it  is  not  my  business  to  animadvert, 
but  to  obey  such  orders  as  I receive.  I shall  there- 
fore, without  hesitation,  deliver  you  his  Majesty’s 
orders  and  instructions,  namely :— That  your  lands 
and  tenements,  cattle  of  all  kinds,  and  live  stock 
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of  all  sorts,  are  forfeited  to  the  Crown;  with  all 
yoiir  other  effects,  saving  your  money  and  house- 
hold goods;  and  you  yourselves  to  he  removed 
from  this  his  province.  Thus  it  is  peremptorily 
his  Majesty’s  orders  that  the  whole  French  inhab- 
itants be  removed;  and  I am,  through  his  Maj- 
esty’s goodness,  directed  to  allow  you  liberty  to 
carry  off  your  money  and  household  goods,  as 
many  as  you  can,  without  discommoding  the  ves- 
sels you  go  in.  I shall  do  everything  in  my  power 
that  all  those  things  be  secured  to  you,  and  that 
you  be  not  molested  in  carrying  them  off;  also 
that  whole  families  shall  go  in  the  same  vessel, 
so  as  to  make  this  remove,  which  I am  sensible 
must  give  you  a good  deal  of  trouble,  as  easy  as 
his  Majesty’s  service  will  admit;  and  I hope  that, 
in  whatever  part  of  the  world  you  may  fall,  you 
may  be  faithful  subjects,  a peaceable  and  happy 
people.  I must  also  inform  you  that  it  is  his 
Majesty’s  pleasure  that  you  remain  in  security, 
under  the  inspection  and  direction  of  the  troops 
that  I have  the  honor  to  command.” 

This  was  the  language  of  a soldier,  who,  having 
been  ordered  to  perform  a disagreeable  duty,  was 
determined  to  make  the  manner  of  its  enforcement 
as  easy  as  possible.  But  who  can  picture  the  hor- 
ror and  amazement  of  that  group  of  men  and  boys  ? 
Never  again  were  they  to  see  the  homes  which 
they  had  left  that  morning,  as  they  supposed  for 
only  a few  hours.  They  were  promised  that  their 
families  should  go  with  them  into  exile ; but  in  nu- 
merous instances  the  men  who  assembled  that  day 
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never  again  beheld  the  faces  of  their  wives  and 
daughters  and  little  children.  Many  of  them  never 
knew  what  fate  befell  the  loved  ones  they  had 
left  so  hurriedly  in  the  morning;  for  in  the  haste 
and  confusion  of  sending  the  people  away  in  ships, 
families  were  separated  and  carried  into  different 
provinces,  where  they  lived  the  remnant  of  their 
lives  in  ignorance  of  the  fate  of  their  relatives. 

But  little  time  was  given  the  Acadians  to  ar- 
range for  their  banishment.  The  10th  of  Septem- 
ber-only five  days  after  the  first  arrests— was 
proclaimed  as  the  date  of  their  departure.  With 
the  arrival  of  the  fateful  day,  the  young  men  were 
required  to  move  first,  while  the  older  ones  came 
after.  The  women  and  children  were  notified  that 
they  must  wait  for  other  ships,  as  there  was  no 
room  for  them  in  the  fleet.  Thus  at  the  very  out- 
set, families  were  separated  never  to  meet 
again.  When  the  ships  had  sailed  away,  those  who 
were  left  behind  were  huddled  together  in  miser- 
able camps  close  to  the  sea,  where  many,  happy 
for  themselves,  died  of  disease  or  exposure  to  the 
cold;  for  it  was  late  in  December  before  the  last 
were  taken  away. 

More  than  seven  thousand  were  driven  on  board 
the  ships  and  distributed  among  the  English  colo- 
nies from  Massachusetts  to  the  Carolinas.  South 
Carolina  alone  received  more  than  a thousand; 
and  large  numbers  were  located  in  Georgia  and 
Pennsylvania.  The  colonists  did  what  they  could 
to  make  their  condition  bearable;  but  great  suf- 
fering and  privations  were  necessarily  added  to 
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their  mental  anguish,  by  reason  of  their  location 
in  large  communities,  without  adequate  supplies 
of  clothing  and  food,  or  the  means  wherewith  to 
obtain  them. 

In  order  that  they  might  have  no  incentive  to 
return  to  their  native  country,  their  homes  were 
burnt  and  their  farms  laid  waste.  A rich  and  fer- 
tile district  was  transformed  into  a wilderness, 
rendered  all  the  more  dreary  by  blackened  and 
smoldering  ruins.  If  savages  had  done  the  work, 
they  could  not  have  been  more  thorough  in  the 
desolation  that  was  wrought.  But  the  English  did 
not  after  all  succeed  in  making  the  land  tenantless 
of  French.  Many  hid  and  escaped  the  hurried 
search  of  .armed  bands;  many  hundreds  fled  into 
Canada,— where  they  met  far  harsher  and  more 
grudging  treatment  from  their  compatriots  and 
co-religionists  than  did  the  others  from  the  Prot- 
estants of  the  English  colonies,— and  slowly  strag- 
gled back  after  the  deporting  troops  had  gone, 
during  the  remaining  years  of  the  war.  Wlien 
the  long  conflict  was  at  last  ended,  nearly  half  the 
French  Acadians  had  repossessed  their  bare  lands, 
to  rebuild  rude  shelters  and  live  by  fishing  and 
hunting  till  they  could  gather  fresh  stock. 

What  must  be  our  final  judgment  on  this  cruel 
and  pitiful  deed?  We  have  given  all  the  causes 
which  led  up  to  it,  and  gradually  exacerbated  the 
English  into  a performance  from  whose  suggestion 
they  would  have  shrunk  with  outraged  horror  forty 
years  before;  all  the  excuses  and  extenuations. 
Injuries,  dangers,  incurable  grudge,  slowly  filled' 
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the  cup ; some  panic  and  some  greed  overflowed  it. 
Yet  after  all  is  said,  the  world’s  reprobation  is 
not  mistaken,  nor  mere  sentiment  over  the  inevita- 
ble calamities  of  progress  and  war,  or  the  effect  of 
a tenderly  sad  and  beautiful  poem.  No  political 
right  has  any  such  sacredness  as  to  justify  the 
extermination  of  the  very  subjects  on  which  it  is 
exercised:  it  is  for^ people  solely,  not  people  for 
it,— and  for  people  in  the  ancestral  homes  they 
have  made  when  that  is  not  incompatible  with  civ- 
ilized occupancy.  If  it  cannot  maintain  itself 
by  force  applied  in  civilized  methods,  it  has  no 
right  to  exist.  If  it  cannot  make  loyal  subjects, 
it  must  put  up  with  disloyal  ones  till  steady  good 
government  wins  them  over,  or  new  generations 
are  weaned  from  the  old  grudges  that  have  made 
their  elders  foolishly  withhold  themselves  from 
the  stream  of  progress.  It  may  reasonably  pun- 
ish, restrain,  disarm,  fine:  it  may  not  slay  whole 
populations  nor  make  a wilderness  of  whole  re- 
gions. So  doing  cuts  from  under  it  all  of  its  rea- 
son for  existence. 

It  may  of  course  be  said,— it  has  been  said, 
—that  the  measure  was  a military  necessity  like 
the  removal  of  town  populations  in  many  wars. 
To  this  it  is  enough  to  reply,  first,  that  it  was 
executed  after  the  military  necessity  had  ceased, 
and  every  possible  result  it  could  have  affected 
had  been  accomplished  without  it;  second,  that 
even  otherwise,  no  other  campaign  of  the  Seven 
Years’  War  was  influenced  in  the  least  by  the  fate 
of  Acadia ; third,  that  the  temporary  occupancy  of 
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a site  for  military  purposes  has  no  relation  to 
the  systematic  obliteration  of  all  civilized  im- 
provements in  a great  province,  and  its  reduc- 
tion to  the  state  of  a wilderness,  exactly  as  the 
Turks  did  to  Asia  Minor  in  the  twelfth  century. 
Their  example  will  hardly  be  pleaded  in  justifica- 
tion of  modern  English,  any  more  than  the  per- 
formances of  the  Assyrians  and  Romans  in  Judea. 
It  is  true  also  that  they  merely  scattered,  not  killed 
out,  the  Acadians;  but  that  we  have  dealt  with. 
Nor  can  any  palliation  be  alleged  for  the  wanton, 
the  bad-hearted,  the  callous  recklessness  and  cru- 
elty of  the  actual  execution. 

While  the  French  were  unsuccessful  in  their 
intrigues  with  the  savages,  better  results  attended 
their  efforts  in  other  directions.  During  the  win- 
ter of  1755-6  they  captured  several  small  English 
outposts,  and  carried  a number  of  prisoners  to 
Canada.  They  also  got  their  plans  for  the  cam- 
paign against  Oswego  well  under  way.  This,  it 
will  be  remembered,  was  a favorite  enterprise  with 
Dieskau,  who  had  abandoned  it  with  reluctance  to 
go  to  the  relief  of  Crown  Point.  His  original  plan 
was  now  to  be  carried  out.  Early  in  the  spring 
a reinforcement  of  three  thousand  French  regu- 
lars arrived  at  Quebec,  and  were  soon  followed 
by  the  Marquis  of  Montcalm;  a capable  officer, 
already  distinguished  in  the  wars  of  Europe,  who 
came  over  as  commander  of  his  country’s  armies 
. in  America.  He  was  then  in  his  44th  year,  small  of 
stature,  very  energetic,  and  burning  with  ambition 
to  distinguish  himself  as  a military  leader. 
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The  new  chief  was  a dangerous  power  to  Brit- 
ish interests,  and  his  extraordinary  activity  soon 
aroused  the  English  commanders  in  America  toi 
a sense  of  their  danger.  Without  a moment’s 
delay,  marching  by  day  and  night,  he  proceeded 
to  Ticonderoga,  then  the  most  advanced  position 
held  by  the  French  in  the  central  district.  Find- 
ing everything  there  in  a satisfactory  state,  Mont- 
calm returned  to  Montreal  and  completed  his 
preparations  for  the  capture  of  Oswego.  By  this 
time  he  was  in  possession  of  a perfect  knowledge 
of  the  situation  in  America,  and  set  about  carrying 
out  his  plans  with  an  energy  that  surprised  his 
friends  no  less  than  his  enemies.  Bringing  three 
of  the  best  regiments  up  from  Quebec,  he  added 
them  to  a force  of  Indians  and  Canadians  which 
he  had  collected  at  Montreal,  until  his  entire  com- 
mand numbered  about  five  thousand  men,  armed 
and  equipped  in  the  most  perfect  manner  of  the 
times.  He  had  a train  of  more  than  thirty  pieces 
of  heavy  artillery,  besides  six-pounder  swivels,  and 
other  small  guns.  Some  of  these  cannon  had  been 
captured  from  Braddock  the  previous  year,  and 
were  now  to  be  turned  upon  their  former  owners. 
The  Indians  regarded  the  new  army  and  its  equip- 
ment with  savage  satisfaction,  being  assured  of 
victory  and  spoils,  besides  the  glory  they  would 
achieve  on  the  field  of  battle. 

By  the  8th  of  August  the  entire  army  had  been 
transported  across  the  lake  from  Fort  Frontenac, 
and  secretly  landed  behind  a cape  near  Oswego 
—now  known  as  Four-Mile  Point.  So  well  had 
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everything  been  managed  that  Montcalm  lay  en- 
camped at  this  place  for  two  days,  and  had  almost 
completed  his  arrangements  for  the  investment 
of  the  fort,  before  his  presence  was  discovered. 
Then  Colonel  Mercer,  the  English  officer  in  com- 
mand, ordered  a brigantine  to  cruise  near  the  camp 
of  the  enemy,  so  as  to  prevent  any  approach  by 
water;  but  the  next  day,  during  a gale,  the  vessel 
was  driven  ashore,  and  while  she  lay  helpless  on 
the  sand,  Montcalm  audaciously  moved  his  can- 
non past  her  and  brought  his  army  within  two 
miles  of  the  English  works.  Other  vessels  were 
sent  to  annoy  him,  but  he  drove  them  back  into 
the  harbor  with  his  heavy  artillery. 

The  French  and  Indians  pressed  on  through 
the  woods,  and  by  noon  of  the  11th  had  completely 
surrounded  the  works.  Nearly  forty  pieces  of 
artillery  were  planted  and  ready  to  play  upon  the 
fortifications ; but  as  the  English  had  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  pieces,  besides  fourteen  mortars 
and  a number  of  smaller  guns,  with  fourteen  hun- 
dred men  and  the  advantage  of  the  defensive,  and 
a respectable  fieet  of  war  vessels  in  the  harbor, 
which  even  without  a Perry  or  McDonough  should 
have  rendered  effective  service  against  shore  fire, 
the  disparity  if  any  was  rather  in  their  favor  if 
there  had  been  any  semblance  of  decent  skill  in 
management,  or  even  ordinary  soldierly  courage 
and  resolution.  That  was  just  what  there  was  not. 
The  fleet  did  simply  nothing,  and  was  soon  blocked 
off  by  two  French  ships;  the  garrison  fired  their 
guns  till  the  enemy  got  too  near,  then  evacuated 
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one  post,  and  as  soon  as  there  was  danger  of  the 
other  being  stormed,  hastily  surrendered.  There 
was  not  much  of  the  spirit  that  held  Londonderry, 
Saragossa,  or  the  Long  Saut.  Montcalm’s  Indians 
counted  for  little  in  a siege— they  were  not  good 
for  much  against  stone  walls;  his  Canadian  mili- 
tia were  hardly  the  most  formidable  of  fighters; 
and  against  the  possible  twenty-five  hundred  reg- 
ulars the  fourteen  hundred  should  at  least  have 
put  up  a far  more  bloody  and  obstinate  resistance. 
The  real  French  superiority  was  a commander  not 
only  of  skill  but  of  nerve. 

Nearly  one-half  of  Colonel  Mercer’s  force  had 
been  separated  from  the  rest,  and  were  lodged  in 
the  fort  on  the  east  side  of  the  harbor.  The  French 
began  the  assault  with  small-arms,  in  an  endeavor 
to  storm  the  eastern  fort;  but  they  were  driven 
back  by  a vigorous  artillery  fire  from  both  sides 
of  the  inlet.  Montcalm  soon  perceived  that  his 
superiority  of  numbers  would  count  for  but  little 
against  the  destructive  fire  of  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  cannon,  and  accordingly  withdrew 
his  assaulting  columns  and  made  his  approaches 
that  night  by  parallels.  The  next  day  he  opened 
a brisk  fire  with  small-arms  at  shorter  range ; but 
it  had  no  perceptible  effect  on  the  garrison.  When 
the  morning  of  the  third  day  came,  Colonel  Mer- 
cer was  alarmed  to  see  the  French  cannon  planted 
within  sixty  yards  of  the  eastern  fort,  and  ready 
to  open  fire.  He  immediately  signaled  the  men  on 
that  side  to  spike  their  guns,  destroy  their  ammu- 
nition and  stores,  and  retreat  across  the  inlet. 
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This  was  accomplished  without  the  loss  of  a man, 
and  in  a manner  so  brilliant  as  to  be  highly  cred- 
itable to  the  officer  in  command ; but  it  would  have 
been  more  to  his  credit  not  to  have  let  the  French 
get  their  cannon  so  near,  or  to  have  made  them 
pay  dear  in  doing  so. 

During  the  night  of  the  13th,  Montcalm  suc- 
ceeded in  planting  a battery  of  twelve  heavy  guns 
so  as  to  enfilade  the  remaining  works,  and  a de- 
structive cannonade  was  opened  with  these  early 
in  the  morning.  Under  cover  of  their  fire,  twenty- 
five  hundred  Canadians  and  Indians  crossed  the 
river  and  prepared  for  a general  assault.  Almost 
at  the  beginning  of  this  movement  Colonel  Mercer 
was  killed  by  a cannon-shot,  and  the  command  of 
the  garrison  devolved  upon  Colonel  Littlehales. 
The  situation  was  now  becoming  desperate.  Every 
avenue  of  escape  seemed  to  be  cut  off.  It  was 
known  that  a relief  force  under  General  Webb  was 
en  route  from  Albany;  but  Montcalm  had  pro- 
vided against  that  by  sending  a strong  detachment 
of  Canadians  to  meet  and  hold  it  in  check.  The 
French  commander  left  nothing  to  chance.  He 
also  planted  a battery  so  as  to  cover  the  bay,  and 
closed  the  mouth  of  the  inlet  with  two  war  vessels. 
The  net  was  perfectly  drawn  around  the  place; 
but  Colonel  Littlehales  still  had  faint  hope  of  relief 
from  another  source.  On  the  bank  of  the  river, 
not  quite  five  miles  above  Oswego,  stood  an  insig- 
nificant fortification  known  as  Fort  George,  com- 
manded at  that  time  by  Colonel  Peter  Schuyler, 
with  one-half  of  his  regiment;  but  they  were  not 
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strong  enough  even  to  defend  themselves,  and  were 
compelled  the  same  day  to  surrender. 

By  ten  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  14th, 
Montcalm  had  completed  all  his  arrangements  and 
was  crossing  the  river  at  the  head  of  the  regulars, 
bent  on  carrying  the  western  fort  by  storm.  Ob- 
serving this,  Colonel  Littlehales  ordered  his  drums 
to  beat  a parley,  and  the  firing  instantly  ceased. 
Two  officers,  under  flag  of  truce,  went  out  to  meet 
the  French  general  and  inquire  on  what  terms  he 
would  accept  a surrender.  His  note  to  the  com- 
mander was  as  follows:  “The  Marquis  of  Mont- 
calm, army  and  field  marshal,  commander-in-chief 
of  his  Christian  Majesty’s  troops,  is  ready  to 
receive  a capitulation  upon  the  most  honorable 
conditions,  surrendering  to  him  all  the  forts.  They 
shall  be  shown  all  the  regard  the  politest  nation 
can  show.  I send  an  aide-de-camp  on  my  part,  viz.. 
Monsieur  de  Bougainville,  captain  of  dragoons; 
they  need  only  send  the  capitulation  to  be  signed. 
I require  an  answer  by  noon.  I have  kept  Mr. 
Drake  for  a hostage.” 

The  capitulation  immediately  took  place,  the 
garrison  surrendering  as  prisoners  of  war  under 
guarantee  of  humane  treatment,  exemption  from 
plunder,  and  safe  conduct  to  Montreal.  But  the 
French  commander  discovered,  after  the  victory 
was  won,  that  he  could  not  control  the  barbarous 
instincts  of  his  savage  allies.  Several  unarmed 
men  were  murdered  as  they  stood  on  the  parade 
ground;  many  others  were  plundered.  Thirty- 
three  others,  while  attempting  to  escape,  were 
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hunted  down  in  the  woods  and  ruthlessly  butch- 
ered. But  on  the  arrival  of  the  remainder  of  the 
prisoners  at  Montreal,  they  were  treated  with 
kindness  and  humanity,  every  reasonable  necessity 
being  supplied  to  them  by  the  officers  of  the  army 
and  the  inhabitants.  In  accordance  with  their 
promise  to  the  Indians,  the  French  destroyed  the 
fortifications  and  ships  at  Oswego. 

General  Webb,  with  the  relief  column,  had 
arrived  at  the  portage  between  the  Mohawk  River 
and  Wood’s  Creek  when  he  heard  of  the  surren- 
der. Causing  the  river  for  a distance  of  several 
miles  to  be  filled  with  fallen  trees,  he  set  out  in  a 
hasty  flight  for  Albany.  Curiously  enough,  the 
commander  of  the  Canadian  detachment  resorted 
to  a similar  expedient;  and  the  spectacle  was  pre- 
sented of  two  hostile  armies  going  in  opposite  di- 
rections, each  supposing  the  other  to  be  close  upon 
its  heels.  Webb  never  stopped  until  he  found  him- 
self safe  behind  the  fortifications  at  Albany. 

Thus  closed  ingloriously  the  second  campaign. 
Webb’s  flight  left  the  whole  northwest  open  to  in- 
vasion, and  the  French  were  not  slow  to  improve 
the  opportunity.  Again  the  Iroquois  were  impor- 
tuned by  emissaries  from  Canada,  whose  blandish- 
ments, coupled  with  the  recent  successes  of  the 
French  arms,  induced  four  of  the  tribes  to  break 
faith  with  the  English.  These  were  the  Oneidas, 
the  Onondagas,  the  Cayugas,  and  the  Senecas. 
But  the  English  reoccupied  Oswego  before  the 
close  of  1757,  and  the  Iroquois  soon  returned  to 
their  allegiance. 
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Meanwhile,  in  July  1756,  John  Campbell,  Earl 
of  Ijoudon,  had  arrived  in  America  and  assumed 
chief  command.  The  fall  of  Oswego  occurred  soon 
after;  and  this  alarming  event  induced  the  new 
commander  to  order  a complete  change  of  all  cam- 
paign plans.  A force  of  seven  or  eight  thousand 
provincials  had  lieen  assembled  at  Albany  and  at 
Ports  Edward  and  William  Henry,  under  General 
John  Winslow.  These  troops  were  levied  by  order 
of  General  Shirley  to  use  against  Ticonderoga  and 
Crown  Point.  It  was  a knowledge  of  this  purpose 
that  brought  Montcalm  to  Ticonderoga  in  such 
haste  immediately  after  his  landing  in  America; 
but  he  must  have  learned  while  there  that  no  im- 
mediate use  would  be  made  of  the  army,— prob- 
ably he  ‘‘sized  up’’  Loudon  very  quickly,^— for 
he  subsequently  treated  it  with  indifference. 

His  absence  in  the  northwest  with  nearly  the 
whole  of  his  forces  left  the  way  open  to  Ticonde- 
roga and  Crown  Point,  and  thence  on  to  Montreal. 
Canada  was  at  Winslow’s  mercy.  The  movement 
of  his  army  northward  would  not  only  have  given 
him  Canada,  but  it  would  have  saved  Oswego  by 
compelling  Montcalm  to  abandon  his  operations 
against  that  place.  The  French  commander  would 
have  been  forced  between  the  western  and  central 
divisions  of  the  English  forces,  and  been  crushed 
as  by  a vise.  Winslow  alone  had  a far  larger  and 
better  army  than  Montcalm  could  muster — nearly 
twice  as  many  men,  better  equipped  and  superior 

‘ Franklin  said  London  was  like  the  figure  of  King  George  on  the 
sign -boards:  forever  on  horseback  but  never  getting  ahead. 
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in  lighting  capacity;  and  had  he  been  permitted 
to  act  on  his  own  judgment,  he  would  pretty  cer- 
tainly have  ended  the  war  (not  then  Seven  Years’) 
in  a single  campaign. 

But  Loudon,  instead  of  using  these  troops 
in  an  aggressive  campaign,  ordered  Winslow  to 
fortify  his  camp.  The  contemplated  expedition 
against  Ticonderoga  was  abandoned;  the  golden 
opportunity  was  thrown  away.  Webb  with  four- 
teen hundred  British  regulars,  and  Sir  William 
Johnson  with  one  thousand  New  York  provincials 
and  Indians,  were  ordered  to  reinforce  Winslow; 
and  the  three  commanders,  coming  together,  trem- 
bled in  expectation  of  an  assault  by  the  French. 
But  the  latter  were  glad  enough  to  be  let  alone ; for 
an  attack  at  that  time,  by  the  combined  English 
forces,  would  have  brought  ruin  to  the  French 
army. 

Except  for  the  pathetic  side  of  the  picture, 
the  situation  would  have  been  ludicrous.  While 
this  army  of  nearly  twelve  thousand  men  lay 
intrenched  in  its  camp  on  the  Hudson,  not  daring 
to  venture  out  lest  it  should  be  cut  to  pieces  by  five 
thousand  Frenchmen,  the  frontiers  from  Virginia 
to  New  York  were  ravaged  by  the  Indians,  and 
thousands  of  settlers  driven  from  their  homes.  A 
savage  warfare,  unequaled  in  ferocity,  spread 
over  the  whole  of  the  western  and  northwestern 
frontier.  This  was  the  period  of  Washington’s 
greatest  trial,  when,  with  a few  hundred  Virginia 
rifiemen,  he  endeavored  to  protect  all  that  part  of 
his  native  province  lying  west  of  the  mountains. 
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' All  this  could  have  been  prevented  by  a single 
1763  judicious  movement  in  the  direction  of  Crown 
Point  and  Montreal.  The  French  would  have  been 
Natural  compelled  to  withdraw  the  marauding  parties  that 
protected  and  aided  the  savages,  and  concentrate 
ments  their  strength  for  the  defense  of  Canada.  But  the 
English  army  remained  penned  up  in  its  fortified 
camp,  the  soldiers  fretting  at  their  inactivity,  until 
the  provincials  became  mutinous,  and  about  half 
of  them  deserted  and  returned  to  their  homes. 
Then,  placing  small  garrisons  in  Forts  Edward 
and  William  Henry,  Loudon  dismissed  the  remain- 
ing provincials,  and  sent  the  regulars  into  winter 
- j , quarters  as  unwelcome  boarders  in  the  seacoast 
cowardly  cities.  It  is  Said  that  he  even  contemplated  estab- 
negation  ijgpjjjg  ^ fortified  camp  on  Long  Island  as  a pro- 
tection against  the  French  and  Indians! 

The  campaign  of  1756,  like  the  one  of  the  pre- 
vious year,  had  been  inglorious  for  the  English. 
But  one  minor  advantage  had  been  gained  as  an 
Brad-  offset  to  their  numerous  reverses.  This  was  an 
achievement  by  Colonel  John  Bradstreet,  a British 
officer  who  first  won  distinction  in  the  campaign 
against  Louisbourg  in  1745.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  present  war  he  had  received  the  appointment 
of  commissary-general  under  Shirley;  and  during 
the  summer  of  1756  he  was  charged  with  the  duty 
of  keeping  communication  open  between  Albany 
and  Oswego,  and  of  supplying  the  garrison  at  the 
latter  place  with  provisions  and  military  stores. 
It  was  an  arduous  and  dangerous  service,  but 
well  performed  by  this  gallant  officer.  Nearly  the 
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entire  line  of  communication  passed  through  the 
country  of  the  Iroquois,  most  of  whom  were  then 
wavering  in  their  adherence  to  the  English,  while 
many  were  openly  hostile.  Parties  of  French  and 
Canadian  Indians  roamed  at  will  over  this  region, 
interfering  with  Bradstreet’s  movements. 

A small  stockade  fort  had  been  established  on 
the  Mohawk,  near  the  present  site  of  Rome,  where 
the  portage  began  from  that  stream  to  Oneida 
Lake.  The  fort  was  at  length  captured  and  occu- 
pied by  the  French,  who  thereupon  became  more 
troublesome  than  ever.  Finally,  on  the  3d  of  July, 
while  returning  from  one  of  his  western  trips. 
Bradstreet  was  attacked  by  a considerable  force 
of  Canadians  and  Indians  on  the  bank  of  the 
Oswego,  between  the  fort  and  the  lake.  He  de- 
feated and  drove  them  back,  but  on  reaching  the 
lake  a much  larger  party  fell  upon  him  with  sav- 
age fury.  These  he  also  routed  after  an  engage- 
ment of  several  hours,  the  enemy  leaving  nearly 
two  hundred  dead  on  the  field,  while  Bradstreet ’s 
loss  was  only  about  thirty.  It  was  a brilliant 
affair,  and  won  much  well-deserved  fame  for  the 
commander  and  his  troops. 

The  southwest  meanwhile  was  the  only  section 
of  the  country  that  enjoyed  comparative  peace. 
Here  the  marvelous  energies  of  the  colonies  were 
displayed  in  a conspicuous  manner.  New  settle- 
ments were  formed,  and  those  already  in  existence 
increased  their  populations,  while  industries  of 
various  kinds  were  established  and  flourished.  In 
Georgia  a new  company  of  adventurers  penetrated 
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beyond  the  Altamaha,  and  establishing  themselves 
in  the  country  lying  between  that  river  and  the 
St.  Mary ’s,  organized  an  independent  government, 
to  which  they  gave  the  name  New  Hanover.  This 
region  had  long  been  recognized  as  a part  of  the 
territory  of  Georgia ; but  the  Spaniards  protested 
that  it  belonged  to  them,  and  threatened  to  forci- 
bly expel  the  settlers  unless  they  went  of  their  own 
accord.  They  refused  to  be  intimidated,  and  held 
out  for  some  time  in  spite  of  Spanish  threats  and 
aggressions ; but  finally  the  government  of  Georgia 
extended  its  jurisdiction  and  protection  over  them. 
The  Spaniards  continued  their  menaces  for  some 
time,  but  never  thereafter  resorted  to  force. 

But  in  the  north  and  northeast  the  gloomiest 
apprehensions  were  entertained.  The  English  for- 
ces had  met  with  disaster  in  Europe  as  well  as 
America,  and  apprehension  began  to  be  felt  that 
the  nation  might  not  much  longer  be  able  to  main- 
tain its  position  as  a leading  power.  Some  even 
predicted  that  the  colonies  would  have  to  be  sur- 
rendered to  the  victorious  French.  But  a period 
of  reinvigoration  was  at  hand.  England’s  weak- 
ness was  not  intrinsic,  but  the  result  of  a corrupt 
jobbing  clique-government : ^ her  imperial  power 
was  soon  to  be  established  on  a broad  and  perma- 
nent basis. 

^ It  reached  the  nadir  of  its  natural  administrative  degradation  in 
1756-8 — perhaps  rather,  the  war  furnished  a theatre  to  display  it:  the 
three  most  cowardly  and  incompetent  officers  ever  sent  to  America, 
Loudon,  Webb  and  Abercrombie,  came  over  by  evil  chance  within  two 
years  as  the  result  of  political  “influence”  and  “deals.”  Nothing  bet- 
ter shows  the  intrinsic  weakness  of  French  colonialty  than  its  failure 
even  with  such  opponents. 
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The  splendid  era  of  the  elder  Pitt’s  supremacy 
was  approaching.  In  1745,  Lord  Pelham,  then 
prime  minister,  had  recpiested  that  Pitt  be  made 
secretary  of  war;  and  if  this  advice  had  been 
acted  upon,  England  might  have  escaped  much  of 
the  humiliation  that  fell  to  her  lot  during  the  next 
twelve  years.  But  the  King  (George  II.)  hated 
Pitt,  and  would  not  consent  to  his  advancement. 
He  then,  for  a considerable  period,  filled  the  offices 
of  joint- vice-treasurer  of  Ireland  and  paymaster 
of  the  army,  with  such  fidelity  and  devotion  as  to 
establish  himself  firmly  in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 
But  in  1755  he  resigned  his  offices  and  retired  to 
private  life,  that  he  might  be  free  to  oppose  the 
policy  of  the  administration. 

Pitt  was  still  out  of  office  when  Prince  George 
(afterwards  George  III.)  attained  his  majority, 
but  his  boldness  in  attacking  official  blunders  and 
sins  made  him  more  powerful  in  England  than 
even  the  King.  His  success  in  preventing  the 
separation  of  the  young  prince  from  his  mother, 
an  administration  measure,  emphasized  his  influ- 
ence and  made  him  more  formidable  than  ever. 
The  King  no  longer  dared  ignore  him ; and  in  1757 
he  was  restored  to  office,  with  added  powers  that 
made  him  virtually  prime  minister.  Then  began 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  eras  in  English  history. 
The  incompetents  and  court  favorites  who  had  been 
filling  the  offices  were  removed  as  far  as  possible, 
and  men  of  courage  and  brains  put  in  their  places. 
Victories  began  once  more  to  gladden  the  British 
heart.  Public  confidence  in  the  army  and  navy 
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was  restored;  the  flag  demanded  and  received  the 
respect  of  the  nations ; while  an  era  of  unexampled 
prosperity  dawned  upon  the  commercial  enter- 
prises of  the  country. 

But  before  Pitt’s  measure  could  be  brought 
into  full  activity,  America  was  destined  to  suffer 
still  further  humiliation  at  the  hands  of  the- 
French.  No  military  events  of  special  importance, 
however,  occurred  in  the  western  world  during 
the  winter  of  1756-7.  With  one  exception,  Forts 
Edward  and  William  Henry  remained  undis- 
turbed. These  were  now  the  advanced  posts  of  the 
English,  and  their  importance  was  felt  to  be  com- 
mensurate with  the  danger  of  their  locations.  Yet 
the  inefficiency  of  Loudon  left  them  without  ade- 
quate defense,  exposed  to  any  bold  adventure  or 
sudden  dash  that  the  French  might  make  against 
them.  Their  garrisons,  however,  were  composed 
of  provincials,  commanded  by  their  own  officers; 
and  these,  being  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  pe- 
culiar strategy  of  the  enemy,  and  always  on  guard, 
prevented  any  successful  movement  against  either 
of  the  posts. 

During  the  first  part  of  March,  1757,  Montcalm 
made  an  effort  to  capture  Fort  William  Henry, 
but  was  baffled  by  the  watchfulness  of  the  men 
stationed  there.  At  that  time  the  lakes  were  still 
solidly  frozen  over,  with  ice  strong  enough  to  bear 
all  the  legions  of  France.  This  afforded  a broad 
and  open  ^roadway  to  the  very  walls  of  the  fort. 
Concentrating  his  forces  at  Ticonderoga,  and  pro- 
viding them  with  sledges  drawn  by  Canadian  dogs, 
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Montcalm  marched  southward  over  Lake  George, 
the  ^‘Silver  Water”  of  the  Mohawks,  or  “tail  of 
the  lake,”  as  it  was  sometimes  called  from  its 
peculiar  connection  with  Champlain.  They  pro- 
ceeded rapidly  and  stealthily,  marching  only  by 
night.  They  kindled  no  fires  and  cooked  no  food, 
but  carried  with  them  provisions  enough  to  last 
throughout  the  expedition.  It  was  a shrewdly 
planned  and  well-conducted  movement,  but  it  re- 
sulted in  failure. 

In  one  of  the  companies  of  Major  Rogers^ 
corps  of  rangers  there  was  a young  lieutenant 
named  John  Stark,  afterward  famous  for  great 
deeds  in  the  war  for  independence.  Fortunately, 
Stark  was  in  command  during  the  temporary  ab- 
sence of  his  superior  officer.  Among  the  rangers 
were  a number  of  Irishmen,  ardently  devoted  to 
the  memory  of  their  patron  saint;  and  it  was  the 
custom  of  these  gallant  fellows  to  celebrate  the 
saint’s  natal  day  in  a manner  not  peculiar  to 
themselves.  Aware  of  this,  Montcalm  arranged 
his  plans  to  make  the  attack  on  St.  Patrick’s  day, 
when  he  expected  to  find  a number  of  the  men  unfit 
for  duty  by  reason  of  over-indulgence.  Arriving 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  fort  late  in  the  evening  of 
the  16th,  he  encamped  for  the  night,  that  his  men 
might  secure  needed  rest.  Here  they  remained, 
undiscovered,  until  the  afternoon  of  the  following 
day,  when  they  made  a rush  and  endeavored  to 
carry  the  fort  by  storm.  The  surprise  was  indeed 
complete,  for  the  garrison  had  received  no  warning 
of  their  presence;  but  they  met  with  a reception 
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SO  hot  and  deadly  that  they  were  glad  to  retreat 
with  considerable  loss.  Not  yet  prepared  for  a 
decisive  movement  upon  it,  Montcalm  withdrew  to 
Ticonderoga,  and  made  no  further  demonstration 
against  Fort  William  Henry  until  midsummer, 
when  the  incomiietence  of  Loudon  and  the  timidity 
of  Webb  opened  the  way  for  its  capture. 

Meanwhile  Loudon  was  busily  engaged  in  dem- 
onstrating his  utter  unfitness  for  the  command  of 
an  army.  In  January  1757  he  attended  a coun- 
cil of  governors  at  Boston,  which  had  been  called 
to  consider  plans  for  the  approaching  campaign. 
There  he  made  an  unfortunate  display  of  ill- 
temper,  and  gave  great  offense  by  attributing  all 
the  late  disasters  to  the  misconduct  of  the  pro- 
vincial troops,  and  the  failure  of  the  governors 
to  promptly  supply  him  with  men  and  stores; 
claiming  that  whatever  degree  of  safety  the  colo- 
nies enjoyed  was  due  to  the  good  conduct  and 
discipline  of  the  British  regulars— as  if  anybody 
had  forgotten  Braddock’s  late  experience.  The 
governors  retorted  by  saying  that  he  had  made 
no  use  of  the  men  they  had  placed  at  his  disposal ; 
he  had  not  given  them  an  opportunity  to  show 
what  they  could  do ; and  they  manifested  no  great 
willingness  to  raise  other  levies  to  be  held  in 
idleness  as  the  previous  ones  had  been.  The  com- 
mander’s aspersions  were  so  wide  of  the  well- 
known  facts,  and  his  promises  so  unreliable,  that 
the  governors  would  have  treated  both  with  in- 
difference, except  for  the  gravity  of  the  situation. 
But  every  one  felt  that  a crisis  was  at  hand,  and 
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that  something  must  be  done  to  save  the  colonies 
from  a catastrophe ; and  they  accordingly  pledged 
themselves  to  do  all  they  could  in  providing  what- 
ever might  be  needed  to  insure  the  success  of  a 
new  campaign. 

Loudon  thereupon  declared  that  he  would  re- 
quire the  New  England  provinces  to  provide  an 
army  of  four  thousand  men,  to  be  dispatched  to 
New  York,  where  they  were  to  be  combined  with 
the  levies  of  that  province  and  New  Jersey,  for 
an  enterprise  whose  purpose  and  destination  he 
desired  should  for  the  present  remain  a secret. 
But  he  assured  the  council  that  the  expedition  he 
had  in  view  would  be  congenial  to  the  wishes  and 
interests  of  the  people  of  New  England.  By  this 
intimation  they  understood  that  it  was  his  pur- 
pose to  attempt  the  reduction  of  the  fortress  of 
Louisbourg,  an  enterprise  which  seemed  to  them 
like  going  back  to  first  principles  and  doing  a sen- 
sible thing.  Such  a movement  was  very  popular, 
especially  in  the  northeast.  The  men  of  New 
England  had  taken  Louisbourg  twelve  years  be- 
fore, and  they  had  no  doubt  of  their  ability  to 
repeat  the  achievement. 

Early  in  the  spring  the  troops  assembled  at 
New  York,  where  levies  came  not  only  from  New 
England,  but  from  all  the  provinces  to  the  west 
and  southwest,  not  even  excepting  Virginia  and 
the  distant  Carolinas.  More  than  six  thousand 
men,  representing  the  best  blood  of  the  colonies, 
were  thus  brought  together,  eager  for  any  under- 
taking, however  dangerous,  provided  it  had  the 
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promise  of  success.  It  was  a thinking  army, 
impatient  of  delay,  and  easily  irritated  at  any 
appearance  of  incompetence  on  the  part  of  the 
general.  In  the  matter  of  arms  and  varying  uni- 
forms, it  was  probably  one  of  the  most  pictur- 
esque bodies  of  men  ever  assembled  on  this  or 
any  other  continent.  There  was  scarcely  a man 
in  the  whole  army  who  had  not  seen  service  in 
the  wars  with  the  Indians.  It  was  an  assembly 
of  veterans,  which  in  the  hands  of  a capable 
leader  might  have  been  rendered  invincible.  But 
now  that  his  wishes  had  been  complied  with,  Lou- 
don seemed  devoid  of  a definite  plan,  and  probably 
had  had  none.  He  appeared  to  have  quite  forgot- 
ten his  half-promised  expedition  against  Louis- 
bourg,  and  intimated  that  it  was  his  intention  to 
reduce  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point.  When 
Montcalm  heard  of  this,  he  regarded  it  as  the  most 
probable  destination  of  the  army ; and  he  ac- 
cordingly assembled  all  his  forces  at  Ticonderoga. 
amounting  to  more  than  nine  thousand  men,  in- 
cluding regulars,  Canadians,  and  Indians. 

But  early  in  June,  before  Loudon  had  devel- 
oped any  plans,  it  was  reported  that  a British 
army  of  six  thousand  men  had  landed  at  Hali- 
fax. This  army  was  supported  by  a fleet  of 
sixteen  ships  of  the  line,  besides  transports  and 
bomb-ketches,  commanded  by  Admiral  Holborn 
and  Commodore  Holmes.  Then,  for  once  in  his 
life,  Loudon  acted.  As  commander-in-chief  of  all 
the  forces  in  America,  he  was  authorized  to  as- 
sume control  of  the  army  and  fleet  at  Halifax; 
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and  he  accordingly  loaded  his  men  at  New  York 
into  transports,  and  sailed  for  the  peninsula. 
Arriving  there  on  the  3()th  of  June,  he  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  a splendid  force  of  more 
than  .twelve  thousand  men,  half  of  whom  were 
British  regulars;  besides  a fine  fieet  to  support 
him  in  any  movement  he  might  desire  to  make. 
But  his  ardor  fied  as  soon  as  he  landed ; the  whole 
summer  was  frittered  away,  and  nothing  done 
worthy  of  a commander.  He  leveled  a parade- 
ground,  planted  a vegetable  garden  to  prevent 
scurvy,  and  exercised  his  troops  in  absurd  ma- 
noeuvres and  sham  battles.  The  men  at  length 
became  so  impatient  that  had  they  all  been  pro- 
vincials, they  would  doubtless  have  mutinied  and 
returned  home.  Some  of  the  officers  were  bold 
in  denouncing  the  commander’s  absurd  behavior, 
and  Major-General  Lord  Charles  Hay  expressed 
his  contempt  in  such  unequivocal  terms  that  he 
was  arrested  and  court-martialed. 

But  nothing  came  of  all  the  fuss  and  parade. 
Loudon  claimed  to  have  discovered  that  the  for- 
tifications at  Louisbourg  were  stronger  than  he 
expected,  and  that  the  garrison  was  larger;  but 
while  he  waited  and  doubted  and  procrastinated, 
the  French  threw  reinforcements  into  the  place 
and  made  it  stronger  than  ever.  Then  his  battle- 
fever  returned,  and  he  gave  orders  for  a forward 
movement ; but  they  had  scarcely  been  issued 
before  they  were  countermanded.  The  army  had 
been  hustled  on  board  the  ships  and  was  ready 
to  sail,  when  Loudon  learned  that  the  French  fieet 
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at  Louisbourg  contained  one  more  ship  than  his. 
Thereupon  he  sailed  back  to  New  York. 

On  the  way  he  received  intelligence  of  a 
frightful  disaster  at  Fort  William  Henry,  due 
to  his  own  incompetence.  On  his  departure  for 
Halifax  he  had  left  an  army  of  nine  thousand 
French  and  Indians  unoccupied  at  Fort  Ticon- 
deroga.  With  such  a commander  as  Montcalm, 
this  army  was  not  long  permitted  to  remain  in- 
active. The  French  commander  was  the  direct 
opposite  in  character  of  Loudon.  He  was  the 
epitome  of  energy  and  quickness  of  resolution. 
He  believed  that  war  meant  carnage  and  doing 
mischief;  and  since  the  blunders  of  his  opponent 
had  made  an  opening  for  him,  while  Loudon  was 
planting  a garden  at  Halifax  and  leveling  the 
clods  on  his  parade-ground,  Montcalm  was  con- 
centrating all  his  forces  for  a dash  against  Port 
William  Henry. 

During  the  latter  part  of  July  the  Indians 
defeated  a large  party  of  American  boatmen  on 
Lake  George,  and  captured  a number  of  prison- 
ers, some  of  whom  were  subjected  to  torture. 
Still  Webb  made  no  movement  for  the  protection 
of  the  forts.  Under  his  immediate  command  at 
Fort  Edward  there  were  about  four  thousand 
men,  well  supplied  with  artillery  and  munitions 
of  war.  At  Fort  William  Henry  there  were  three 
thousand  more,  so  that  a combination  of  the  two 
detachments  would  have  been  only  two  thousand 
short  of  the  force  that  Montcalm  was  leading 
southward.  The  English  army  was  composed 
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mainly  of  provincials,  most  of  whom  were  vet- 
erans in  the  art  of  Indian  warfare;  and  their 
concentration  behind  the  walls  of  either  of  the 
forts  would  have  made  them  invincible  against 
any  force  that  Montcalm  could  then  bring  to  meet 
them.  A large  party  of  his  army  was  composed 
of  Indians,  who  would  not  face  a fortified  position 
defended  by  artillery.  The  advantage,  therefore, 
was  on  the  side  of  the  English,  in  everything  ex- 
cept leadership. 

Toward  the  last  of  July,  Montcalm  drew  Ms 
force  up  within  a few  miles  of  the  fort,  and  found 
the  tents  of  the  English  soldiers  spread  out  over 
the  adjacent  valley  as  if  no  danger  were  appre- 
hended. His  arrival  had  all  the  advantage  of  a 
surprise,  although  his  approach  had  been  open 
and  leisurely.  Any  competent  commander  would 
have  known  he  was  on  the  way  weeks  before  he 
came.  Word  was  instantly  dispatched  to  Webb 
at  Fort  Edward,  warning  him  that  the  French 
were  near  at  hand;  and  he  came  up  to  the  lake 
with  an  escort  of  two  hundred  rangers  under 
Israel  Putnam.  The  latter  was  sent  down  the 
lake  with  eighteen  men  to  ascertain  the  position 
of  the  enemy,  and  he  found  them  much  more 
numerous  than  had  been  expected.  The  islands 
at  Northwest  Bay  were  swarming  with  French  and 
Indians.  Montcalm’s  entire  army  of  nine  thou- 
sand men  was  advancing  to  surround  the  fort. 
When  Putnam  returned,  he  begged  the  privilege 
of  attacking  them  with  his  regiment  of  rangers, 
believing  that  even  with  so  small  a force  he  could 
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drive  them  })ack.  His  familiarity  with  Indian 
warfare  ins})ired  him  with  contempt  for  the 
enemy,  while  his  native  courage  infused  into  his 
bosom  an  eagerness  for  battle  that  was  not  al- 
ways tempered  by  discretion.  But  Webb  refused 
permission  for  him  to  do  anything  more  than 
return  and  bring  off  two  boats  and  their  crews, 
that  he  had  left  fishing.  This  mission  Putnam 
accomplished,  though  with  great  risk  to  himself 
and  his  men;  for  they  were  pursued  by  a large 
force  of  Indians  in  canoes,  and  on  several  occa- 
sions were  almost  surrounded  by  savages. 

Webb  now  commanded  Putnam  to  bind  his 
men  by  oath  not  to  reveal  the  proximity  of  the 
enemy;  and  then  ordered  him  and  the  rangers  to 
accompany  him  as  an  escort  back  to  Fort  Edward. 
The  garrison  at  William  Henry  was  to  be  igno- 
miniously  abandoned  to  destruction.  Amazed  at 
such  poltroonery,  Putnam’s  indignation  over- 
leaped his  discretion,  and  he  exclaimed:  hope 

your  Excellency  does  not  intend  to  neglect  so  fair 
an  opportunity  of  giving  battle,  should  the  enemy 
presume  to  land.”  To  this  remonstrance  Webb 
coolly  replied:  ‘‘What  do  you  think  we  should 
do  here?”  The  brave  provincial  deemed  it  pru- 
dent to  remain  silent,  but  it  seemed  to  him  that 
a soldier  ought  to  find  plenty  to  do  here.  Mont- 
calm did  not  begin  the  siege  until  the  3d  of  August, 
nearly  a week  after  Putnam’s  reconnoissance. 
This  delay  afforded  time  enough  either  to  with- 
draw the  garrison  to  a place  of  safety,  or  reinforce 
it  with  men  enough  to  maintain  the  position ; but 
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Webb  did  nothing— save  to  keep  himself  in  a safe 
place. 

Now  that  he  was  so  near  the  accomplishment 
of  his  purpose,  the  French  commander  himself 
appeared  undecided.  He  hesitated,  waited,  and 
held  back,  instead  of  pushing  swiftly  forward. 
But  this  was  simply  because  he  credited  Webb 
with  the  ordinary  sense  and  spirit  of  a soldier, 
and  supposed  he  would  do  what  he  himself  or  any 
true  soldier  would  naturally  do:  concentrate  his 
forces  and  give  his  foeman  battle  on  nearly  equal 
terms.  If  Webb  had  been  a captain  of  this  type, 
he  would  have  rejoiced  at  the  opportunity;  for  by 
following  merely  the  blind  professional  routine  he 
might  have  driven  the  enemy  back,  saved  the  fort, 
and  won  fame  for  himself.  The  day  after  his 
visit  to  the  lake,  he  sent  Colonel  Monroe,  with  a 
regiment  of  regulars,  to  take  command  there ; thus 
needlessly  consigning  that  many  more  brave  men 
to  massacre,  for  the  reinforcement  was  too  small 
to  affect  the  result.  Three  thousand  men  could 
not  successfully  contend  against  nine  thousand. 

On  the  3d  of  August  Montcalm  landed  at  the 
head  of  the  lake,  and  the  same  day  invested  the 
fort  with  his  whole  army  and  a fine  train  of  artil- 
lery. As  soon  as  his  battalions  were  in  position 
and  his  cannon  planted,  Montcalm  sent  a flag  with 
a generous  proposal  for  capitulation;  but  Mon- 
roe, a brave  man,  sent  back  the  simple  reply  that 
he  would  not  yield.  Then  the  battle  began,  and 
raged  for  a week,  less  one  day,  without  much  dam- 
age on  either  side.  Montcalm’s  artillery  was  badly 
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handled,  the  firing  wild  and  inaccurate,  and  but 
few  casualties  resulted.  Two  of  Monroe’s  cannon, 
however,  burst  during  the  week,  killing  and  maim- 
ing other  men  than  were  hurt  by  the  fire  of  the 
besiegers.  The  investment  was  loosely  drawn,  and 
nearly  every  day  Monroe  sent  appeals  to  Webb 
for  succor.  With  a single  exception  these  calls 
were  unheeded.  The  chief  commander  remained 
securely  within  the  walls  at  Fort  Edward,  indif- 
ferent to  the  fate  of  his  countrymen. 

One  of  the  dispatches,  however,  forwarded  the 
second  day,  brought  a response  advising  Monroe 
to  surrender  on  the  best  terms  he  could  get,  as 
Webb  could  not  send  him  any  assistance  until  re- 
inforcements arrived  from  the  south.  The  letter 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Montcalm,  who  promptly 
forwarded  it  to  its  destination,  with  a polite  sug- 
gestion that  the  advice  ought  to  be  acted  upon. 
Reinforcements  did  arrive  the  same  day  this  note 
was  written.  Sir  William  Johnson  reached  Fort 
Edward  that  day  with  a considerable  body  of 
provincials  and  Indians,  which  brought  the  whole 
English  force  up  to  an  equality  with  that  of  the 
enemy.  Johnson  and  Putnam  now  begged  the 
privilege  of  heading  a relief  column,  and  Webb 
consented;  but  when  a call  for  volunteers  was 
made  nearly  the  whole  garrison  sprang  forward, 
so  eager  were  the  men  to  go  to  the  assistance  of 
their  friends.  Seeing  that  he  would  be  compelled 
either  to  accompany  the  men  or  remain  practically 
alone  at  the  fort,  Webb  withdrew  his  sanction  to 
the  movement,  and  would  not  allow  them  to  march. 
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Finally,  Johnson  and  Putnam  prevailed  on  them 
to  let  Jhem  go  with  the  rangers;  but  when  they 
had  arrived  within  three  miles  of  the  lake,  V/ebb 
recalled  them. 

At  the  end  of  the  sixth  day  Monroe,  despairing 
of  succor,  and  seeing  that  he  could  no  longer  hold 
his  position,  asked  for  a parley  and  terms  of  sur- 
render. Liberal  conditions  were  offered,  and 
accepted.  It  was  agreed  that  the  garrison  should 
march  out  with  their  arms  and  baggage ; that  they 
should  be  escorted  to  Fort  Edward  by  a detach- 
ment of  French  troops ; that  they  should  not  serve 
again  against  France  for  a period  of  eighteen 
months  ; that  the  works  and  all  the  warlike  stores 
should  be  delivered  to  the  besiegers,  and  that  the 
sick  and  wounded  should  remain  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Montcalm  and  be  permitted  to  return 
home  as  soon  as  they  recovered.  The  conditions 
were  similar  to  those  granted  Washington  at  the 
surrender  of  Fort  Necessity,  but  they  were  not 
complied  with.  The  Indians  in  Montcalm’s  army, 

numbering  over  two  thousand,  had  been  induced 

% 

to  join  the  expedition  by  the  promise  of  plunder; 
and  when  they  learned  that  they  were  to  be  denied 
that  privilege,  they  became  violently  enraged. 

The  surrender  took  place  in  the  evening,  but 
the  besieged  did  not  leave  the  protection  of  the 
fort  until  the  following  morning.  During  the 
night  the  Indians  discussed  the  situation  among 
themselves ; and  having  unfortunately  obtained 
some  liquor  from  the  * English,— who  evidently 
hoped  by  that  means  to  gain  their  favor,— the  fury 
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of  intoxication  was  added  to  that  of  savage  resent- 
ment. The  Abenakis  of  Acadia  availed  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  to  inflame  the  minds  of  their 
countrymen  with  stories  of  the  wrongs  that  had 
been  inflicted  upon  them  by  the  English;  so  that 
by  morning  the  whole  body  of  Indians  were  ready 
for  a wild  orgie  of  savage  cruelty  and  rapacity. 
With  the  first  streaks  of  dawn  the  soldiers  were 
formed  into  columns,  and  accompanied  by  the 
women  of  the  garrison,  marched  out  of  the  fort. 
No  hostile  demonstrations  were  made  until  the  last 
of  the  men  were  beyond  the  protection  of  the  walls, 
when  the  savages  fell  simultaneously  upon  the 
entire  line.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  prisoners,  or 
about  flfteen  hundred  men,  with  a number  of  the 
women,  were  massacred. 

Either  from  design  or  through  some  deplorable 
oversight,  the  promised  escort  of  French  troops 
was  not  supplied;  but  a number  of  officers  did 
exert  themselves  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability  to 
put  a stop  to  the  barbarities.  Some  of  them, 
seizing  muskets,  stood  guard  over  the  sick  in  the 
hospital  tents,  while  others  shouted  to  the  pris- 
oners to  fire  upon  their  persecutors.  But  as  soon 
as  the  massacre  commenced,  a wild  panic  seized 
the  victims,  and  they  fled  along  the  road  toward 
Fort  Edward,  and  into  the  woods,  without  any 
thought  of  resistance.  The  savages  pursued  their 
horrible  work  half-way  to  Fort  Edward,  when, 
fearing  an  attack  from  that  quarter,  they  desisted 
and  returned  to  the  scene  of  the  battle.  The  mas- 
sacre ceased  only  when  there  were  no  more  victims. 
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Webb  made  no  effort  to  protect  the  fugitives,  but 
cowered  behind  the  stone  walls  in  abject  fright. 
On  reaching  Fort  Edward,  the  miserable  remnant 
that  had  escaped  the  bullet  and  the  hatchet  rushed 
within  the  protecting  walls  in  a half-demented  con- 
dition, horrified  at  the  brutal  atrocities  they  had 
witnessed.  Not  all,  however,  were  killed,  for 
many  were  carried  away  into  captivity;  while  the 
Indians  who  had  served  on  the  side  of  the  English 
were  reserved  for  torture. 

The  responsibility  of  the  French  officers  for 
this  affair  was  never  fully  determined.  Montcalm 
indignantly  denied  that  there  was  any  connivance 
on  their  part,  and  asserted  that  while  he  did  every- 
thing in  his  power  to  prevent  the  massacre,  and 
to  stop  it  after  it  had  commenced,  he  was  power- 
less to  control  his  Indian  allies  without  ordering 
the  French  troops  to  fire  upon  them.  It  must  be 
said  to  his  credit,  that  he  soon  afterward  caused 
all  the  prisoners  who  had  been  carried  into  cap- 
tivity to  be  ransomed  and  returned  to  their 
friends ; and  it  is  undisputed  that  in  a number  of 
instances,  French  officers  risked  their  lives  in  de- 
fending captives  whom  they  had  rescued  from  the 
ferocity  of  the  savages.  It  does  not  appear  that 
any  inquiry  was  made  into  the  conduct  of  Webb, 
who  by  his  cowardice  was  responsible  for  the  whole 
lamentable  affair.  After  the  siege  and  massacre 
he  sent  his  personal  baggage  to  a place  of  greater 
safety,  and  declared  his  purpose  to  destroy  Fort 
Edward  and  retreat  to  the  Highlands  of  the 
Hudson.  What  he  might  have  done  can  only  be 
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conjectured,  had  not  the  French  themselves  with- 
drawn to  Ticonderoga. 

This  retrograde  movement  gave  Webb  relief. 
Loudon,  as  badly  frightened  as  his  subordinate, 
discussed  the  advisability  of  concentrating  the 
whole  army  on  Long  Island.  During  the  first 
ebullitions  of  the  panic  that  ensued.  Governor 
Pownall  of  Massachusetts  ordered  all  inhabitants 
west  of  the  Connecticut  River  to  destroy  their 
wheeled  carriages,  and  drive  their  cattle  to  Boston 
for  safety;  but  fortunately  the  people  were  less 
frightened  than  their  governor,  and  this  foolish 
order  was  not  obeyed.  Many  persons  in  high 
places  feared  and  predicted  the  end  of  English 
occupation  in  America;  but  in  fact  the  massacre 
at  Port  William  Henry  marked  the  beginning  of 
the  decline  of  French  power  on  the  continent.  It 
was  their  last  aggressive  movement  of  any  conse- 
quence against  the  English  settlements.  There- 
after the  English  carried  the  war  into  Canada. 
French  and  Indian  atrocities,  as  ever,  won  no  per- 
manent conquests:  they  merely  aroused  an  un- 
quenchable thirst  for  vengeance.  Henceforth  the 
French  stood  on  the  defensive,  while  the  English 
pressed  forward  with  an  energy  born  of  wrath  and 
conscious  resource.  They  were  destined,  however, 
to  meet  with  other  reverses,  from  the  weakness  of 
their  leaders ; but  each  recoil  was  followed  by  a still 
greater  wave  of  advancing  power,  until  the  French 
were  overwhelmed  and  driven  from  the  continent. 

After  having  destroyed  the  fortifications  at 
William  Henry,  Montcalm  withdrew  his  army  to 
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Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  a movement  ne- 
cessitated by  the  dissatisfaction  among  his  Indian 
allies.  The  Iroquois  especially  had  not  yet  become 
used  to  their  new  relations;  they  were  embittered 
and  threatened  to  abandon  the  French  cause  if 
not  given  full  license  to  plunder  the  prisoners. 

On  learning  that  the  French  had  withdrawn,— 
a fact  which  the  rangers  quickly  reported,— Webb 
detached  Major  Putnam  and  his  command  to 
watch  their  movements  and  ascertain  their  prob- 
able destination.  Putnam  first  marched  directly 
to  the  ruins  of  the  fort.  What  he  saw  there  is 
best  described  in  the  graphic  language  of  the  hero 
himself:  ‘‘The  fort,”  he  said,  “was  entirely  de- 
molished; the  barracks,  out-houses,  and  buildings 
were  a heap  of  ruins;  the  cannon,  stores,  boats, 
and  vessels  were  all  carried  away.  The  fires  were 
still  burning,  the  smoke  and  stench  offensive  and 
suffocating.  Devastation,  barbarity,  and  horror 
everywhere  appeared,  and  the  spectacle  presented 
was  too  diabolical  and  awful  either  to  be  endured 
or  described.” 

The  fort  was  never  rebuilt.  Briers  and  bram- 
bles came  up  and  covered  the  walls,  and  a cen- 
tury afterward  no  vestige  of  the  place  could  be 
seen.  The  location  was  unwise  in  the  beginning, 
and  the  horrors  that  succeeded  gave  it  the  repu- 
tation of  a haunted  spot.  A new  fort  was  after- 
ward built  on  an  eminence  a mile  southeast  of 
the  old  works,  and  half  a mile  from  the  lake,  and 
called  Fort  George.  Some  remains  of  this  fort 
are  still  to  be  seen;  but  Port  William  Henry  has 
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utterly  perished,  like  its  defenders  and  those  who 
assailed  it. 

No  other  operations  of  special  importance  oc- 
curred during  the  remainder  of  the  season  of  1757, 
or  the  succeeding  winter.  The  French,  doubtless 
having  their  own  problems  of  supply  and  of  deal- 
ing with  their  fickle  intractable  savage  allies  which 
were  not  confided  to  the  world,  retired  within  their 
own  lines,  where  they  remained  inactive;  and  the 
British  commanders  were  very  glad  to  be  let  alone 
The  Indians,  under  the  encouragement  and  leader- 
ship of  a few  French  officers  and  soldiers,  did 
indeed  fall  upon  and  utterly  destroy  the  small  set- 
tlement of  German  Flats,  on  the  Mohawk,  within 
the  present  limits  of  Herkimer  County.  About 
the  same  time  they  attacked  and  destroyed  other 
settlements  in  the  same  region ; but  with  these  ex- 
ceptions the  winter  passed  in  comparative  quiet. 

The  mortification  of  defeat,  and  the  knowledge 
that  it  was  due  to  the  gross  incapacity  of  the  Brit- 
ish commanders,  aroused  a spirit  of  resentment 
throughout  the  colonies.  The  governor  of  New 
Hampshire  wrote  that  the  people  of  his  province 
treated  the  royal  prerogative  with  contempt;  and 
similar  sentiments  were  said  to  prevail  in  the 
Carolinas  and  New  York.  The  events  of  the  past 
two  and  a half  years  had  seriously  weakened  the 
loyalty  of  the  Americans;  and  this  spirit  was  fos- 
tered by  the  outrageous  and  tyrannical  measures 
of  Loudon.  He  insisted,  more  strenuously  than 
ever,  in  billeting  the  regulars  and  their  officers  on 
the  citizens,  contrary  to  the  British  Constitution 
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and  the  immemorial  instincts  of  English  rights. 
The  officers  themselves,  in  many  instances,  pro- 
tested against  this  course,  which  was  as  disagree- 
able to  them  as  it  was  exasperating  to  the  people. 

But  on  other  occasions  subordinates  were  as 
arrogant  as  the  commander.  In  one  instance,  sev- 
eral officers  who  had  come  from  Nova  Scotia  to 
Boston  to  recruit  their  regiments  applied  to  the 
justices  of  the  peace,  demanding  that  they  should 
be  supplied  with  quarters  at  the  homes  of  the  citi- 
zens suited  to  the  dignity  of  their  stations.  The 
justices  refused,  on  the  ground  that  they  had  no 
authority  to  grant  billets  without  the  sanction 
of  the  Assembly.  The  officers  thereupon  com- 
plained to  Loudon,  who  wrote  in  peremptory 
terms  to  the  Governor,  demanding  that  the  King’s 
officers  should  be  accommodated.  But  the  Bos- 
ton authorities  were  no  more  subservient  to  the 
commander  than  they  were  to  his  subordinates. 
Infuriated  at  their  firmness,  Loudon  wrote  from 
New  York,  declaring  that  his  patience  and  gen- 
tleness were  exhausted,  and  that  if  the  officers 
w^ere  not  instantly  accommodated,  he  would  take 
measures  to  insure  obedience.  ‘^I  have  ordered 
the  messenger,”  he  said,  ^Ho  wait  but  forty-eight 
hours  in  Boston ; if  on  his  return  I find  things  not 
settled,  I will  instantly  order  into  Boston  three 
regiments  from  New  York,  Long  Island,  and 
Connecticut;  and  if  more  are  wanted,  I have  two 
in  the  Jerseys  at  hand,  besides  three  in  Penn- 
sylvania.” Campbell  had  the  conventional  Scotch 
temper,  except  before  an  enemy  who  could  fight. 
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The  tone  of  this  letter  seemed  to  threaten  a 
conflict  with  the  British  authorities;  and  desiring 
to  avoid  that  extremity,  the  Assembly  passed 
what  they  termed  a compromise  measure,  with 
provisions  similar  to  those  of  the  Parliamentary 
act.  This  served  merely  to  increase  the  irritation 
of  the  commander.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
he  was  assuming  a part,  to  see  how  far  he  could 
go;  for  he  availed  himself  of  the  first  favorable 
opportunity  to  retire  from  his  lofty  position.  But 
for  the  time  being,  he  wrote  to  the  Governor  that 
the  Assembly  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  dispute; 
that  “in  times  of  war  the  rules  and  customs  of 
war  must  prevail”;  and  he  concluded  by  asserting 
that  the  troops  were  already  under  orders  and 
marching  on  Boston.  The  statement  was  false. 
The  soldiers  had  received  no  orders  to  march  on 
Boston;  and  they  never  came.  Loudon,  however, 
succeeded  in  alarming  the  members  of  the  pro- 
vincial Assembly;  and  they  voted  an  address  to 
the  Governor,  which,  though  couched  in  temperate 
language,  reasserted  their  right  to  arrange  for 
themselves  all  matters  of  local  government,  and 
at  the  same  time  acquiesced  in  the  demand  for  the 
billeting  of  the  officers.  Loudon  affected  to  re- 
gard this  as  a surrender  of  the  principle  for  which 
they  had  contended,  and  he  wrote  to  the  home 
government  that  he  could  now  depend  upon  the 
Assembly  making  the  matter  of  quarters  easy  in 
all  coming  time. 

The  time  was  now  at  hand  when  Loudon  was 
to  be  removed  from  the  position  he  had  disgraced, 
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and  wiser  and  more  vigorous  measures  instituted. 
He  was  in  Boston,  whither  he  had  gone  to  demand 
frQsh  levies  of  troops,  when  news  of  his  ap- 
proaching downfall  came.  He  found  the  Governor 
and  the  Assembly  unwilling  to  place  even  the  most 
insignificant  force  at  his  command,  without  a 
definite  statement  as  to  what  use  he  expected  to 
make  of  it.  They  had  no  desire  to  levy  and  equip 
an  army  to  raise  garden  vegetables  in  Nova  Sco- 
tia; and  they  were  determined  not  to  place  the 
young  men  of  the  colony  in  a position  where  they 
might  become  the  victims  of  savage  hate  through 
the  incompetence  of  Loudon  or  his  subordinates. 
With  true  Yankee  shrewdness  they  propounded 
him  a number  of  questions,  which  he  was  unable 
or  unwilling  to  answer;  but  the  dispute  had  not 
reached  an  acute  stage  when  Loudon  was  notified 
of  his  removal.  General  Jeffery  Amherst  had 
been  appointed  in  his  place:  but  as  that  officer 
could  not  sail  from  England  for  some  time,  the 
command  of  the  army  in  America  was  given  tem- 
porarily to  General  James  Abercrombie,  another 
Scotchman  like  Loudon : ^ too  much  like  him.  This 
change  had  been  made  by  direction  of  William 
Pitt,  who  was  now  at  the  head  of  the  government; 
but  Loudon’s  friends,  in  spite  of  his  ignominious 
failure,  protested  loudly  against  his  removal,  and 
for  a period  succeeded  in  hampering  the  great 
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1 The  just  repute  of  the  Highland  Scotch  as  fighters  seems  to  have 
led  at  this  time  to  a gross  overestimate  of  the  ability  of  all  Scotch  offi- 
cers as  commanders;  besides  which,  the  Scotch  nobility  and  gentry 
were  most  tenacious,  not  to  say  rapacious,  patronage-jobbers.  But  the 
personal  cowardice  of  so  many  of  their  api)ointees  is  singular.  . 
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minister  in  the  prosecution  of  his  measures.  He 
had  also  occasion  to  regret  even  the  temporary 
appointment  of  Abercrombie,  who  proved  no  nmre 
capable  of  commanding  an  army  than  was  Lou- 
don, and  with  as  great  a regard  for  his  own  skin. 

When  Pitt  assumed  the  reins  of  government 
he  observed  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  am 
sure  I can  save  this  country,  and  that  nobody 
else  can.’’  It  was  a sublime  declaration  of  faith 
in  his  own  powers,  which  would  have  sounded 
egotistical  and  ludicrous  coming  from  a less  able 
man.  But  he  had  a thorough  grasp  of  the  situa- 
tion; he  knew  what  was  necessary  to  cure  the 
evils  that  enveloped  his  country.  Pitt  set  for 
himself  the  task  of  lifting  England  out  of  the 
mire  of  official  incompetency,  and  the  venal  family 
politics  which  bred  it. 

The  same  express  that  notified  Loudon  of  his 
recall  conveyed  a circular  letter  from  the  min- 
ister to  the  colonial  governors,  informing  them 
that  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  administration  to 
send  over  immediately  a large  armament  to  at- 
tack the  French  in  America  by  sea  as  well  by 
land.  The  war  was  to  be  vigorously  pressed  on 
both  elements;  competent  commanders  were  to  be 
l)laced  in  charge  of  the  various  movements,  and 
the  old  policy  of  weakness  superseded  by  one  of 
bold  enterprise.  The  English  armies  and  fleets 
would  no  longer  stand  on  the  defensive;  they 
would  henceforward  force  the  fighting  and  press 
the  enemy  to  the  wall.  This  was  the  kind  of  infor- 
mation to  stir  the  enthusiasm  of  the  colonists ; for 
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the  policy  of  aggression  suited  their  energetic 
dispositions.  In  all  the  contests  which  they  had 
conducted  on  their  own  account,  they  had  never 
failed  to  carry  the  war  into  the  enemy’s  country; 
and  their  success  had  convinced  them  that  this  was 
the  true  policy.  The  circular  letter  contained  no 
hint  of  public  fund  or  taxation  by  Parliament, 
but  it  invited  the  colonies  to  raise  such  levies  of 
auxiliary  troops  as  their  population  would  justify. 
The  colonial  governors  were  requested  to  organ- 
ize, clothe,  and  pay  their  troops,  and  appoint  the 
regimental  officers;  but  the  arms,  ammunition, 
tents,  provisions,  boats,  etc.,  would  be  supplied  by 
the  Crown. 

This  communication  produced  the  desired  ef- 
fect. A degree  of  enthusiasm  spread  over  the 
colonies  such  as  had  not  been  witnessed  for  years. 
Instantly  they  recovered  from  their  despondent 
mood  and  put  away  their  anger.  The  levies  of 
the  various  provinces  exceeded  all  expectation  or 
requirement.  New  England  raised  nearly  thirty 
thousand  men;  and  when  private  subscriptions 
were  called  for  in  Boston  to  encourage  recruits, 
more  than  $100,000  were  subscribed  in  a single 
day.  Everywhere  the  enthusiasm  was  unbounded.. 
The  memory  of  the  foul  massacre  at  Port  William 
Henry,  and  the  generous  tone  of  the  minister’s 
circular  letter,  made  a profound  impression  on  the 
American  colonists.  More  than  twentv  thousand 
men  were  soon  in  line,  in  the  northern  colonies, 
for  expeditions  against  Montreal  and  Quebec; 
while  Pennsylvania  and  the  southern  provinces 
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assumed  the  task  of  capturing  Fort  Duquesne, 
hoping  this  time  to  fight  in  their  own  way. 

The  colonies  soon  had  evidence  of  the  sincerity 
of  the  new  prime  minister.  Early  in  the  spring 
of  1758,  Admiral  Boscawen  arrived  at  Halifax 
with  a respectable  fleet,  and  a land  force  under 
General  Amherst  of  12,000  men.  Other  detach- 
ments followed  soon  after,  until  the  British  regu- 
lars in  America  numbered  over  22,000  men.  The 
largest  army  ever  assembled  by  the  English  in  the 
New  World  was  now  organized  for  active  opera- 
tion against  the  enemy.  More  than  50,000  men 
were  under  arms  and  eager  for  the  fray.  France 
saw  the  coming  storm,  but  was  not  able  to  protect 
herself  from  its  destructive  force.  Her  attention 
was  so  fully  occupied  by  her  European  troubles 
that  she  had  but  few  soldiers  to  spare  for  service 
in  the  American  dependencies.  But  she  hoped  to 
overcome  this  disparity  in  numbers  by  the  ability 
of  her  officers  and  the  courage  of  her  men. 

Among  the  movements  that  Pitt  had  planned 
was  a second  expedition  against  Fort  Duquesne, 
the  command  of  which  was  assigned  to  Brigadier- 
General  John  Forbes,  still  another  Scotchman. 
Forbes  was  at  least  no  craven;  but  he  was  in  the 
last  stages  of  a fatal  illness,  and  in  no  condition  to 
head  an  army  in  an  active  campaign  against  the 
Indians.  Moreover,  his  disposition,  like  that  of 
his  unfortunate  predecessor,  was  unyielding  and 
red-tapish  to  the  last  degree.  His  obstinacy  had 
gained  him  the  nickname  of  ‘‘The  Head  of  Iron,’’ 
fully  justified  by  his  course  in  this  campaign. 
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But  as  if  to  make  amends  for  the  misfortunes 
and  idiosyncrasies  of  the  commander,  everything 
else  that  was  possible  was  done  to  insure  success. 
A force  .of  about  6500  men  was  organized,  of  whom 
1200  were  Highlanders,  with  a reputation  as  fierce 
fighters  unequaled  by  any  other  troops  ever  sent 
to  America.  The  remainder  of  the  army  consisted 
of  350  Royal  Americans,  or  natives  of  this  conti- 
nent who  had  enlisted  in  the  regular  British  serv- 
ice, and  about  5000  provincials.  Two  thousand  of 
the  latter  were  Virginians,  divided  into  two  regi- 
ments, one  of  which  was  commanded  by  Colonel 
George  Washington  and  the  other  by  Colonel  Will- 
iam Byrd.  The  latter  belonged  to  a distinguished 
colonial  family  whose  seat  was  at  Westover,  on  the 
James  River.  The  two  Virginia  regiments  formed 
a brigade,  and  were  under  the  general  command 
of  Washington;  who,  while  he  had  all  the  duties 
of  a brigadier  to  perform,  and  the  responsibilities 
to  bear,  enjoyed  neither  the  honor  nor  the  emolu- 
ments that  attached  to  the  office.  The  Virginians 
were  concentrated  at  Will’s  Creek,  to  await  the 
approach  of  the  main  division,  which  was  to  march 
from  Philadelphia  under  command  of  Forbes. 
The  latter  set  out  early  in  July  1758;  but  so  pain- 
fully slow  was  his  progress  that  he  did  not  reach 
Raystown  (now  Bedford)  in  Pennsylvania  until 
September.  Forbes’  health  was  in  such  a pre- 
carious condition  that  he  had  to  be  carried  in  a 
litter;  and  this,  together  with  his  natural  disposi- 
tion to  insist  that  everything  should  be  done  ac- 
cording to  the  strictest  rules  of  discipline,  made 
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the  progress  of  the  army  so  slow  as  to  exhaust 
the  patience  of  the  provincials. 

Washington’s  force  marched  northward  from 
Will’s  Creek  and  joined  the  main  army  at  Bed- 
ford. Here  he  urged  General  Forbes  to  save  time 
by  abandoning  his  course  and  following  the  old 
Braddock  road.  It  was  well  known  that  the 
French  had  but  a small  force  at  Duquesne,  and 
Washington’s  plan  was  to  push  forward  with  a 
small  detachment  and  capture  the  place  by  sur- 
prise. He  pointed  out  the  disasters  which  had 
befallen  the  preAuous  expedition  in  consequence 
of  its  delays,  and  warned  his  superior  officer 
against  the  danger  of  pursuing  a similar  course. 
To  Washington  it  seemed  like  criminal  folly  to 
waste  time  in  making  a grand  display,  in  an  effort 
to  capture  a fort  that  was  ready  to  fall  of  its  own 
accord,  and  thus  give  the  enemy  an  opportunity 
to  concentrate  its  forces  and  possibly  repeat  the 
history  of  the  past.  It  was  decided,  however,  on 
the  advice  of  Colonel  Henry  Bouquet,  a native  of 
Switzerland  serving  in  the  British  arni}^,— an  able 
man,  but  all  foreign  soldiers  were  invariably  as- 
sumed to  have  much  better  military  judgment  than 
any  provincials,— to  cut  a new  road  further  to  the 
northward;  and  Washington,  much  to  his  chagrin, 
was  sent  forward  with  a small  detachment  to  do 
the  work.  Like  a true  soldier,  he  obeyed  orders; 
but  did  not  neglect  to  enter  a vigorous  protest 
against  such  a course. 

In  the  mean  time,  while  Washington  and  his 
men  were  cutting  down  the  trees,  filling  up  the 
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ravines,  bridging  the  mountain  brooks,  and  thus 
smoothing  the  way  for  the  leisurely  progress  of 
the  army  under  Forbes,  Colonel  Bouquet  was 
given  a special  opportunity  to  distinguish  himself. 
With  a detachment  of  2000  men,  embracing  the 
1200  Highlanders,  he  was  sent  forward  to  a place 
called  Loyal  Hanna,  now  Ligonier,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. This  station  was  on  almost  a direct  line 
from  Raystown  to  Port  Duquesne,  and  nearly 
half-way  between  the  two  places.  It  is  impossible 
to  understand  the  object  of  such  a movement,  un- 
less if  was  undertaken  with  a belief  that  Wash- 
ington’s information  regarding  the  smallness  of 
the  garrison  at  Duquesne  was  correct,  and  the 
British  officers  desired  to  capture  the  fort  with 
the  regulars  alone,  and  thus  take  the  sting  out 
of  the  colonials’  reproach  and  boast  in  the  Brad- 
dock  affair.  The  events  that  quickly  followed  sus- 
tain this  view  of  the  matter. 

Bouquet  met  with  little  or  no  opposition  at 
Loyal  Hanna;  and  after  occupying  the  place,  he 
threw  up  intrenchments,  and  sent  forward  a de- 
tachment of  800  men  under  Major  James  Grant, 
for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  making  a reconnois- 
sance.  Grant  served  later  under  Lord  Howe  in 
the  Jerseys.  He  was  also  present  at  the  battle 
of  Long  Island,  and  commanded  divisions  of  the 
British  army  at  Brandywine,  Germantown,  and 
Monmouth.  Grant’s  detachment  consisted  almost 
entirely  of  the  Highlanders,  regarded  as  the  most 
effective  force  in  Forbes’  command.  He  at  once 
demonstrated  his  purpose  by  marching  rapidly 
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through  the  woods  until  he  reached  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Fort  Duquesne.  Here,  on  a hill  over- 
looking the  fortifications,  and  still  known  as 
Grant’s  Hill,  he  disposed  of  his  troops  with  a view 
to  drawing  the  French  into  an  ambuscade.  He 
hoped  to  pay  them  back  in  their  own  coin  and  re- 
verse the  conditions  of  Braddock’s  defeat. 

But  Grant  had  been  in  such  haste  to  win  a 
victory  that  he  had  not  taken  the  time  or  trouble  to 
investigate  the  environments.  He  was  not  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  French  had  just  received  a 
large  reinforcement  from  the  Illinois  country,  con- 
sisting of  veteran  Indian-fighters  commanded  by 
the  gallant  Captain  D ’Aubrey,  a knight  of  St. 
Louis  and  capable  of  measuring  swords  with  any 
commander  in  the  field;  nor  had  he  the  least 
suspicion  that  he  was  in  the  presence  of  an  over- 
whelming force.  He  concealed  the  larger  part  of 
his  men  in  the  woods;  and  at  break  of  day  on 
the  morning  of  September  14,  he  led  the  others 
forward  with  drum-beat  and  blare  of  fife  to  the 
brow  of  the  hill,  in  plain  view  of  the  occupants  of 
the  fort.  He  supposed  that  on  the  appearance  of 
his  small  force  they  would  rush  upon  him,  when  it 
was  his  expectation  to  sound  the  retreat  and  draw 
them  within  the  meshes  of  his  carefully  prepared 
ambuscade. 

But  he  allowed  himself  to  be  outwitted  at  his 
own  game.  The  enemy  had  observed  his  move- 
ments, and  understood  his  purpose ; and  they 
dashed  upon  him  so  suddenly  and  in  such  over- 
whelming numbers  that  both  of  his  detachments 
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were  surrounded  and  crushed  before  he  had  time 
to  bring  them  together.  Nearly  one-half  of  his 
men  were  killed  or  captured,  Major  Grant  and 
nineteen  of  his  officers  being  among  the  latter. 
The  rest  were  saved  by  flight,  and  the  bravery  of 
a little  band  of  Virginians  under  Captain  Bullit. 
These  men  had  been  assigned  to  the  unenviable 
position  of  rear-guard.  When  they  saw  the  result 
of  the  battle,  and  beheld  the  confused  mass  of  de- 
feated soldiers  flying  toward  them,  they  deployed 
into  the  woods,  and  stationing  themselves  behind 
trees  and  logs,  checked  the  onward  rush  of  the 
French  and  Indians  until  the  Highlanders  had 
reached  a place  of  safety.  The  latter,  however, 
had  the  ‘Hndian  panic”  on  them,  and  never  halted 
in  their  flight  until  they  gained  the  cover  of  the 
fortifications  at  Loyal  Hanna. 

Out  of  the  force  of  800  men  that  Major  Grant 
had  led  into  this  unfortunate  affair,  278  were 
killed  and  42  wounded,  besides  a number  who  were 
captured.  -The  prisoners  were  sent  to  Canada,  but 
soon  afterwards  exchanged.  Among  them  was 
Major  Andrew  Lewis,  a provincial  officer  who  had 
been  with  Washington  in  the  battle  of  Fort  Ne- 
cessity, and  later  in  Braddock’s  defeat;  and  he 
was  greatly  esteemed  by  his  commander  for  his 
courage  and  skill.  Lewis  subsequently  commanded 
the  colonial  forces  in  the  battle  of  Point  Pleasant, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Kanawha,  where  he  gained 
a brilliant  victory  over  the  Shawnees  under  their 
celebrated  chief  Cornstalk.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  Revolutionary  War  he  received  a commission 
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as  brigadier-general,  and  served  with  distinction 
during  the  first  part  of  the  conflict ; but  was  soon 
compelled  to  retire  from  active  service  on  account 
of  ill  health.  He  possessed  a strong  physique  and 
a commanding  presence— distinguishing  qualities, 
which,  combined  with  the  reputation  he  had  gained 
in  his  several  victories  over  the  Indians,  caused 
them  to  refer  to  him  as' “one  who  made  the  earth 
tremble  when  he  walked.” 

The  French  and  Indians,  inspired  by  their  easy 
victory,  decided  to  attack  Colonel  Bouquet’s  de- 
tachment at  Loyal  Hanna,  before  the  main  body 
could  come  to  its  support ; so  they  sent  forward  a 
detachment  of  1200  French  and  200  Indians,  who 
made  a furious  onslaught  on  Bouquet’s  camp  on 
October  12.  But  they  were  disappointed  in  their 
expectations.  The  English  were  strongly  fortified 
and  well  supplied  with  cannon  and  small-arms, 
and  the  enemy  met  with  a disheartening  repulse. 
In  a battle  of  four  hours’  duration  they  lost  sixty- 
seven  men  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  remain- 
der retreated  to  Fort  Duquesne.  But  the  incident 
meant  more  to  the  cause  of  the  French  in  the  west 
than  mere  defeat  in  a single  battle.  It  led  to  dis- 
satisfaction and  lukewarmness  on  the  part  of  their 
Indian  allies,— impatient  and  unstable  as  children, 
which  they  were,— who  deserted  in  large  numbers 
under  the  plea  of  going  on  their  annual  hunt  to 
provide  winter  food  for  their  women  and  children. 
Their  real  purpose  was  to  break  with  the  French 
and  prepare  for  a reconciliation  with  the  English. 
The  Indians  in  that  part  of  the  country  were  of 
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little  further  service  to  the  French  during  the 
remainder  of  the  Seven  Years’  War;  hut  they 
broke  out  afresh  under  Pontiac  after  the  surrender 
of  Canada,  when  they  were  fighting  not  for  the 
French  power  as  such,  but  for  the  privilege  of  still 
having  French  masters  if  they  were  to  have  white 
masters  at  all.  The  French  did  not  hold  aloof  or 
take  their  land  like  the  English. 

Forbes  did  not  reach  Loyal  Hanna  until  the 
5th  of  November,  having  consumed  fifty  days  in 
marching  fifty  miles.  Nearly  five  months  had 
elapsed  since  the  army  had  broken  camp  at  Phila- 
delphia. The  winter  season  was  now  at  hand,  and 
a council  of  war  decided  to  proceed  no  further 
until  the  following  spring.  Five  days  after  the 
arrival  of  the  commanding  general,  Washington 
learned  from  some  prisoners  that  the  Indians  had 
deserted,  and  the  further  fact  that  the  French  had 
reduced  their  force  at  the  forks  of  the  Ohio  to  less 
than  five  hundred  men. 

This  was  inspiring  news  to  a born  leader,  and 
Washington  begged  the  privilege  of  leading  a de- 
tachment of  his  own  men  to  capture  the  fort. 
long  familiarity  with  these  woods,”  he  pleaded, 
modestly,  ^^and  with  all  the  passes  and  difficulties, 
ought  to  favor  me  in  preference  to  any  one  else.” 
His  prayer  was  heeded.  A detachment  of  2500 
men,  composed  principally  of  the  provincials  and 
Highlanders,  was  selected,  and  the  command  of 
the  advance  brigade  given  to  Washington.  All  un- 
necessary baggage  was  left  behind;  the  men  went 
forward  cheerfully,  carrying  nothing  but  their 
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arms  and  ammunition  and  each  a blanket  and 
a knapsack. 

By  the  17th  an  advanced  detachment  of  1000 
men  under  Colonel  John  Armstrong  had  reached 
a point  within  seventeen  miles  of  Fort  Duquesne, 
where  they  made  intrenchments  and  awaited  the 
approach  of  their  companions.  Washington  soon 
came  up  with  the  remainder  of  the  provincials; 
and  on  the  19th,  leaving  Armstrong  to  await  the 
arrival  of  the  Highlanders,  who  were  advancing 
leisurely,  he  pushed  ahead  to  accomplish  the  grand 
object  of  the  campaign.  When  within  a day’s 
march  of  the  fort  his  command  was  discovered  by 
the  enemy’s  scouts,  w^hose  fears  caused  them  to 
greatly  magnify  the  number  of  troops  in  making 
their  report.  The  French  became  panic-stricken, 
set  fire  to  the  fort  that  night,  and  escaped  down 
the  Ohio  in  their  boats  by  the  light  of  the  burning 
buildings.  On  the  following  day,  November  25, 
1758,  formal  possession  was  taken  of  the  charred 
and  blackened  ruins. 

General  Forbes,  with  the  main  body  of  the 
army,  arrived  at  Fort  Duquesne  on  the  same  day 
of  its  occupation  by  Washington  and  the  provin- 
cials; he  having  marched  by  way  of  Braddock’s 
field,  where  the  bones  of  the  slaughtered  British 
soldiers  were  still  bleaching  beneath  the  winter 
sun.  As  he  beheld  the  red  cross  of  St.  George 
floafing  over  the  works,  the  General  saluted,  and 
proclaimed  that  the  place  should  thereafter  be 
known  as  Fort  Pitt,  in  honor  of  England’s  prime 
minister;  and  afterward,  when  a settlement  arose 
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on  that  spot,  it  was  called  Pittsburg,  now  a great 
city  approaching  with  its  environs  half  a million 
of  people,— the  most  enduring  and  appropriate 
monument  that  America  could  build  in  perpetua- 
tion of  the  memory  of  England’s  greatest  states- 
man, who  had  made  possible  the  extension  of 
Anglo-Saxon  industry  and  freedom  over  the  best 
of  the  globe. 

The  26th  of  November  was  observed  by  the 
army  as  a day  of  thanksgiving.  On  this  occasion 
General  Forbes  wrote  the  following  prophecy, 
which  has  been  amply  verified:  ‘‘These  dreary 
deserts  will  soon  be  the  richest  and  most  fertile 
[lands]  of  any  possessed  by  the  British  in  North 
America.”  On  the  28th,  two  days  after  the  thanks- 
giving, a large  detachment  of  soldiers  was  assigned 
to  the  duty  of  visiting  Braddock’s  battlefield  and 
burying  the  bones  of  those  who  had  fallen  in  that 
engagement.  These  mournful  duties  having  been 
disposed  of,  and  the  buildings  and  walls  of  the 
fort  restored  and  strengthened,  the  main  portion 
of  the  army  returned  eastward.  Two  regiments, 
however,  composed  of  Virginians,  Marylanders, 
and  Pennsylvanians,  were  left  as  a garrison, 
under  command  of  Hugh  Mercer,  wh5  subse- 
quently fell  at  Trenton. 

As  for  Washington,  weary  of  the  strife  with 
which  he  had  been  familiar  so  many  years  of  his 
youth,  and  now  happily  married  to  the  woman  of 
his  choice,  he  retired  to  his  estate  at  Mount  Ver- 
non; and  for  the  next  seventeen  years  lived  the 
uneventful  life  of  a Virginia  planter. 
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As  a subordinate  in  the  army  of  General  Am- 
herst, there  earne  a youthful  brigadier-general, 
then  but  little  known  to  fame,  but  who  was  des- 
tined to  win  a more  enduring  one  than  any  other 
officer  connected  with  the  Seven  Years’  War, 
excepting  Washington.  This  youthful  brigadier 
was  James  Wolfe,  then  in  his  thirty-first  year. 
But  he  had  already  manifested  genius  of  a high 
order,  and  Pitt  had  wisely  marked  him  for  ad- 
vancement. A more  all-round  Briton  by  blood 
there  could  hardly  be:  on  his  father’s  side,  of  a 
Welsh  stock  long  enough  resident  in  southern  Ire- 
land, and  presumably  with  Irish  Celtic  intermar- 
riage, so  that  his  great-grandfather  was  one  of  the 
defenders  of  Limerick  against  Cromwell’s  forces; 
his  mother  was  a Yorkshire  Saxon;  his  father 
certainly  and  grandfather  probably  had  settled  in 
Kent,  and  what  Scotch  or  Norman-French  strains 
had  made  their  way  in  we  cannot  know.  And  he 
was  every  inch  a hero.  Entering  the  army  at  a 
very  early  age,  he  served  when  only  sixteen  as 
adjutant  of  his  father’s  regiment  in  the  campaign 
of  Dettingen,  and  there  gained  a reputation  which 
soon  afterward  led  to  his  promotion. 

His  next  important  service  was  as  major  and 
deputy  quartermaster-general  in  a division  com- 
manded by  his  father  in  the  Scottish  rebellion  of 
1745.  It  was  during  this  campaign  that  he  became 
familiar  with  the  splendid  fighting  qualities  of 
the  Scotch  Highlanders,  and  at  his  suggestion 
Pitt  authorized  the  enlistment  of  two  regiments  of 
that  people  for  special  service  in  America.  These 
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regiments  were  attached  to  Wolfe’s  brigade,  and 
proved  their  mettle  in  every  engagement  in  which 
they  participated.  The  young  commander  had  no 
high  opinion  of  the  English  regulars,  whom  he  ac- 
cused, in  a letter  written  to  his  father  soon  after 
the  defeat  of  Braddock,  of  cowardice  and  treach- 
ery ; ^ but  he  felt  that  he  could  depend  upon  the 
Highlanders,  and  in  them  he  put  his  trust  when- 
ever anything  of  importance  was  to  be  achieved. 
On  coming  to  America,  Wolfe  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  one  of  the  divisions  of  Amherst’s  army, 
and  was  accorded  the  position  of  honor  in  the 
attack  on  Louisbourg. 

The  plan  for  the  campaign  of  1758  did  not 
differ  materially  from  the  plans  of  campaigns 
which  had  preceded  it,  except  that  the  true  prin- 
ciple of  closing  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  reception 
of  French  supplies  and  reinforcements  was  now 
for  the  first  time  adopted.  With  this  object  in 
view,  the  army  of  General  Amherst  was  expected 
to  capture  Louisbourg,  and  then,  in  conjunction 
with  the  fleet,  control  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence 

^ It  must  be  remembered  that  as  enlistment  in  the  British  army  was 
for  life,  the  privates  were  recruited  mainly  from  the  most  worthless 
characters  in  town  or  country:  few  but  the  desi)erate,  the  shiftless, 
the  rattle -brained,  or  the  drunken  (often  made  so  by  press-gan^  agents 
and  led  to  sign  articles  before  sobering  off)  would  consign  their  lives 
forever  to  a round  of  such  monotonous  and  squalid  hardship,  drudgery, 
and  peril.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  said  his  armies  in  the  Peninsular 
War  were  composed  of  “the  scum  of  the  earth.”  (Of  course  the  offi- 
cers, whose  positions  were  perquisites  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  were 
of  a totally  different  stripe.)  Yet  it  was  with  this  “scum”  that  Eng- 
land conquered  the  leading  place  on  the  earth,  and  they  often  did  the 
deeds  of  heroes:  they  beat  Napoleon  by  sheer  obstinate  valor  and  self- 
sacrifice,  and  they  won  India  with  Clive  and  Coote.  There  must  have 
been  fine  qualities  even  in  this  “submerged  tenth.” 
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and  close  the  mouth  of  the  river.  This  would  shut 
the  French  up  in  Canada,  without  hope  of  relief 
from  the  mother  country,  unless  she  chose  to  send 
an  army  and  a fleet  strong  enough  to  beat  the 
English.  This  was  not  regarded  as  probable,  or 
even  possible.  General  Forbes’  expedition  against 
Ducpiesne  and  the  Ohio  Valley  was  the  second 
movement  of  the  campaign,  and  that  has  already 
been  noted.  The  third  expedition,  under  General 
Abercrombie,  was  to  move  against  Ticonderoga 
and  Crown  Point,  and  having  reduced  those 
places,  act  in  concert  with  General  Amherst,  by 
proceeding  down  the  St.  Lawrence  and  helping  to 
crush  the  French  forces  between  the  two  English 
armies.  The  first  of  these  undertakings  succeeded 
in  a manner  truly  splendid,  owing  mainly  to  the 
genius  of  Wolfe;  the  second  achieved  its  purpose 
after  long  delays  and  many  disappointments,  its 
final  success  being  due  to  the  superior  judgment 
and  determination  of  Washington;  but  the  third, 
under  Abercrombie,  met  with  heart-sickening  dis- 
aster. Abercrombie  was  one  more  incompetent. 
His  failure  practically  annulled  the  immediate 
advantages  gained  by  the  armies  of  the  east  and 
the  west;  and  this  campaign,  like  its  forerunners, 
closed  in  gloom  for  the  English  people. 

The  French,  of  course,  were  well  aware  of  the 
plans  formulating  for  their  destruction ; and  while 
the  home  government  did  practically  nothing  for 
the  relief  of  its  American  colonies,  Montcalm  was 
aroused  to  the  utmost  of  his  activities  by  the  dan- 
gers that  threatened  him.  In  view  of  his  limited 
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resources,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  difficulties 
surrounding  him,  he  accomplished  wonders,  and 
displayed  a generalship  of  the  highest  brilliancy. 
In  each  section  of  his  territory  he  succeeded  in 
mustering  a force  equal  in  numbers  to  that  of  the 
English,  but  deficient  in  capacity  by  reason  of  the 
famine  throughout  New  France.  The  English 
fleets  had  cut  off  all  supplies  from  over  the  water, 
while  for  two  years  past  the  Canadians  had  been  so 
fully  occupied  with  military  affairs  that  they  could 
neither  plant  nor  gather  their  crops.  Nearly  every 
able-bodied  man  in  the  provinces  had  been  con- 
stantly in  service,— the  results  of  French  pater- 
nalism were  now  showing  themselves  in  the  sparse 
population,— and  what  little  had  been  done  in  the 
way  of  farming  and  the  raising  of  food  was  accom- 
plished by  the  women  and  children.  So  great  was 
the  scarcity  of  provision  that  the  entire  civil  popu- 
lation, as  well  as  the  army,  had  been  put  on  short 
allowance. 

As  the  season  of  1758  progressed,  the  situation 
grew  worse.  At  length  a point  was  reached  where 
the  soldiers  could  be  allowed  but  half  a pound  of 
bread  per  day,  while  the  inhabitants  of  Quebec 
were  reduced  to  two  ounces.  So  many  domestic 
animals  had  perished  for  want  of  forage  that  meat 
became  as  scarce  as  bread,  and  actual  starvation 
seemed  to  stare  the  population  in  the  face.  The 
soldiers  staggered  from  weakness  as  they  went 
about  their  daily  duties ; they  were  in  no  condition 
to  meet  and  contend  against  the  well-fed  troops 
^ that  England  had  brought  into  the  field.  An  army 
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can  no  more  fight  without  food  than  without  pow- 
der and  shot;  and  realizing  this  important  truth, 
Montcalm  planned  his  campaign  under  a sense 
of  keen  despondency.  “For  all  our  success,’'  he 
wrote  home  to  his  government,  “New  France 
needs  peace,  or  sooner  or  later  it  must  fall ; such 
are  the  numbers  of  the  English,  such  the  difficulty 
of.  our  receiving  supplies.”  But  instead  of  sink- 
ing beneath  the  weight  of  his  responsibilities,  he 
nerved  himself  to  meet  them;  and  during  the  last 
years  of  his  life  he  nearly  wrought  miracles. 

The  Indians,  on  the  other  hand,  were  not  af- 
fected by  the  famine,  because  their  war  operations 
were  the  primary  basis  of  their  domestic  arrange- 
ments. However  active  their  warriors  might  be 
in  the  field,  the  women  and  children  planted  and 
gathered  the  corn  and  the  beans  as  usual ; and  the 
forest  yielded  its  supplies  of  venison,  bear-meat, 
and  wild  turkeys.  Thus,  while  the  French  suf- 
fered the  horrors  of  famine,  their  red  allies  were 
well-fed  and  active,  and  faithfully  performed  the 
essential  service  of  scouts.  Without  their  aid  in 
this  campaign,  Montcalm  would  have  been  at  a 
complete  loss  for  information  regarding  the  move- 
ments of  the  English;  but  the  eager  ferocity  of 
the  savages,  and  their  burning  desire  for  ven- 
geance and  scalps,  kept  them  constantly  in  the 
field,  and  enabled  them  to  notify  the  French  com- 
mander promptly  of  everything  that  took  place  in 
the  camp  of  his  enemies.  One  of  the  most  import- 
ant actions  of  these  savages  took  place  in  1758, 
when  they  waylaid  a detachment  of  New  England 
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rangers  in  the  woods  near  Ticonderoga,  and  killed 
and  scalped  one  hundred  and  forty-six  of  them. 
Three  were  reserved  for  torture. 

The  British  fleet,  bearing  the  troops  for  the 
reduction  of  Louisbourg,  left  Halifax  on  the  28th 
of  May.  It  consisted  of  about  forty  armed  vessels, 
carrying  between  twelve  and  fourteen  thousand 
men,  a majority  of  whom  were  regulars.  Thirteen 
years  previously  the  same  enterprise  had  been 
undertaken  and  successfully  accomplished  by  four 
thousand  New  England  militia;  but  after  the  res- 
toration of  the  place  to  France,  the  fortifications 
had  been  strengthened,  and  the  garrison  now  con- 
sisted of  fifty-six  hundred  men.  The  harbor  was 
also  protected  by  five  ships  of  the  line,  one  fifty- 
gun  ship,  and  five  frigates,  three  of  which  had 
been  sunk  across  the  mouth  of  the  harbor  to  pre- 
vent the  entrance  of  hostile  vessels. 

Contrary  winds  and  a heavy  sea  retarded  the 
progress  of  the  English  fleet,  so  that  it  did  not 
reach  its  destination  until  the  7th  of  June.  At 
break  of  day  the  next  morning  the  troops  began 
their  landing  at  Gabarus  Bay,  where  the  New- 
Englanders  had  landed  on  the  former  occasion. 
Here  the  French,  in  anticipation  of  an  effort  at 
that  point,  had  established  several  batteries,  pro- 
tected by  breastworks  and  a tangled  mass  of  trees, 
with  their  sharpened  limbs  pointing  outward.  It 
was  an  ugly  and  dangerous  position  to  be  carried 
by  men  armed  only  with  muskets  and  bayonets, 
but  the  British  troops  proved  themselves  equal 
to  the  task.  The  first  division,  consisting  of  the 
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Highlanders  and  some  light  infantry,  was  led  by 
the  gallant  Wolfe,  who  gave  strict  orders  that  not 
a gun  should  be  fired  until  he  gave  the  word.  His 
plan  was  to  carry  the  works  by  storm ; firing  only 
once,  at  short  range,  and  then  using  the  bayonet. 
In  one  of  the  companies  of  Highlanders  was  a 
young  lieutenant  named  Eichard  Montgomery, 
then  only  twenty-one,  who  so  covered  himself  with 
glory  as  to  win  special  mention  in  his  command- 
er’s official  report.  He,  like  that  commander, 
was  destined  to  fall  before  the  walls  of  Quebec, 
but  many  years  later  and  fighting  against  his 
earlier  service. 

As  the  first  boats  left  the  ships,  the  batteries 
opened  upon  them,  but  the  shot  went  wild  and  did 
very  little  execution.  The  young  leader,  wholly 
unarmed,  with  nothing  but  a cane  in  his  hand, 
occupied  the  leading  boat.  His  remarkable  cool- 
ness inspired  the  courage  of  his  men,  who  followed 
him  with  cheers.  A heavy  surf  roared  against 
the  beach;  the  waves  ran  so  high  that  several  of 
the  boats  were  swamped  and  some  of  the  men  were 
drowned ; but  this  did  not  destroy  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  survivors.  As  the  keel  of  the  commander’s 
boat  grated  against  the  sand,  still  some  distance 
from  the  beach,  he  leaped  into  the  water,  and 
shouting  to  his  men  to  follow,  led  the  way  to  the 
shore.  Here  the  regiments  were  quickly  formed; 
then  the  ord,er  to  charge  was  given,*  and  the  bat- 
teries were  carried  with  a rush.  A successful 
landing  had  now  been  effected  in  a most  gallant 
manner;  but  the  heavy  work  of  the  siege  was  yet 
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to  begin.  As  soon  as  ])ossible  the  artillery  was 
brought  from  the  ships  and  placed  in  x)Osition,  and 
a heavy  fire  opened  on  the  French  works  as  well 
as  on  the  town. 

It  was  determined  also  to  seize  Light-House 
Point,  at  the  northeast  side  of  the  entrance  to  the 
harbor,  whence  the  ships  and  the  principal  works 
of  the  enemy  could  be  battered  by  the  English 
cannon.  This  dangerous  enterprise  was  again  in- 
trusted to  Wolfe  and  his  Highlanders,  supported 
by  the  same  companies  of  light  infantry  that  had 
participated  in  the  landing.  The  bold  and  success- 
ful tactics  of  that  occasion  were  repeated  on  the 
present  one.  The  early  morning  of  the  12th  of 
June  was  chosen  as  the  most  fitting  time;  and  so 
audacious  and  unexpected  was  the  movement  that 
the  French  were  taken  completely  by  surprise. 
Again  Wolfe  led  his  men,  and  the  Highlanders 
followed  their  leader  into  and  over  the  works, 
accomplishing  their  purpose  before  the  amazed 
Frenchmen  became  aware  that  anything  of  im- 
portance was  going  on.  Several  smaller  fortifica- 
tions in  that  vicinity  were  captured  at  the  same 
time,  and  the  whole  point  was  soon  in  the  undis- 
puted possession  of  the  English. 

Batteries  were  now  established,  and  their  fire 
directed  against  the  ships  and  the  walls  of  the 
French  works.  But  the  strength  of  the  place,  and 
the  skill  and  courage  with  which  it  was  defended, 
precluded  the  idea  of  an  immediate  surrender. 
For  weeks  the  roar  of  the  guns  on  both  sides  was 
incessant.  The  town  was  finally  reduced  to  a heap 
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of  ruins  by  the  concentrated  tire  of  the  British 
cannon;  and  on  the  1st  of  July  one  of  the  ships 
caught  fire  from  the  explosion  of  a bomb  and  blew 
up.  The  flames  soon  spread  to  two  others,  which 
were  also  destroyed. 

Admiral  Boscawen  now  resolved  on  the  daring 
venture  of  attempting  to  cut  the  two  remaining 
ships  of  the  line  out  of  the  harbor;  and  in  pur- 
suance of  this  plan,  six  hundred  men  in  open  boats 
passed  through  the  channel  into  the  basin  of  the 
bay,  on  the  night  of  July  25.  Concealed  by  the 
darkness,  they  approached  to  within  a few  yards 
of  the  ships  before  they  were  discovered.  Then 
the  French  opened  upon  them  with  a furious  fire 
of  cannon  and  musketry;  but  so  sudden  and  of 
such  unimagined  audacity  was  the  attack  that  the 
foe  had  been  thrown  completely  off  their  guard, 
the  fire  was  ineffectual,  and  almost  in  an  instant’s 
time  the  vessels  were  boarded  and  captured.  One 
of  them  was  towed  safely  out  from  under  the  fire  of 
the  French  fortifications,  the  other  grounded  and 
was  destroyed.  Among  the  petty  officers  who  took 
part  in  this  brilliant  achievement  was  the  subse- 
quently celebrated  Captain  James  Cook,  who,  after 
winning  fame  as  navigator  and  explorer,  was  mur- 
dered by  savages  on  the  island  of  Hawaii  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  Cook  wrote  home  to  a friend  de- 
scribing the  capture  of  the  French  ships;  and  the 
attention  of  the  admiralty  being  thus  called  to  him, 
he  was  soon  afterward  promoted  to  the  command 
of  the  frigate  Mercury,  and  sent  to  co-operate  with 
General  Wolfe  in  the  capture  of  Quebec,  wh'^re 
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he  again  distinguished  himself  in  the  most  signal 
manner. 

This  capture  of  the  ships  had  such  a dispirit- 
ing effect  on  the  French  that  when  morning  came, 
and  the  commander  Droucour  observed  that  he  no 
longer  had  a fleet,  that  the  walls  of  the  fortiflca- 
tions  were  breached  in  a number  of  places,  and 
that  forty  of  his  cannon  were  no  longer  fit  for  serv- 
ice, he  sent  a flag  of  truce  and  asked  for  terms  of 
capitulation.  Amherst  answered  by  saying  that 
no  terms  except  immediate  surrender  at  discretion 
would  be  considered,  and  that  he  must  have  an 
immediate  reply,  as  his  forces  were  about  to  make 
a combined  assault  by  land  and  water.  Droucour 
declined  the  terms,  which  he  denounced  as  harsh 
and  ungenerous ; but  when  he  saw  the  English  land 
and  naval  forces  moving  forward  to  the  attack, 
he  lowered  his  flag  and  submitted.  As  a result  of 
the  victory,  the  islands  of  Cape  Breton  and  Prince 
Edward  (the  latter  bei^g  then  called  St.  John’s) 
passed  forever  from  under  the  dominion  of  France 
to  that  of  England.  The  conquerors  also  secured 
two  hundred  and  twenty-one  pieces  of  cannon, 
eighteen  mortars,  and  a large  quantity  of  ammuni- 
tion and  military  stores. 

The  English  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  dur- 
ing the  siege  was  scarcely  four  hundred;  that  of 
the  French  exceeded  fifteen  hundred,  while  the 
town  and  the  fortifications  were  so  completely 
wrecked  by  the  cannonading  that  they  were  never 
rebuilt.  An  insignificant  fishing  village  now  oc- 
cupies the  site  made  famous  by  two  of  the  most 
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illustrious  sieges  in  the  Western  World;  while 
the  walls  of  a fortress  that  cost  France  more  than 
thirty  millions  of  dollars  have  been  transformed 
into  huts  of  a hamlet  so  inconsiderable  as  to  be 
scarcely  known  except  to  the  historian  and  the 
antiquary.  The  French  garrison  and  naval  forces 
were  sent  to  England  as  prisoners  of  war,  but  the 
civilians  of  the  town  and  island  were  transported 
to  France  in  English  ships. 

England’s  triumph  on  this  occasion  was  one  of 
the  most  complete  ever  achieved  in  America,  and 
its  results  had  much  to  do  in  stimulating  the  nation 
to  further  conquests.  It  afforded  relief  from  a 
long  series  of  disasters,  and  had  the  happy  effect 
of  strengthening  Pitt’s  hands  by  giving  his  policy 
and  personal  action  the  popular  halo  of  success. 
England,  and  London  especially,  were  overjoyed 
by  reason  of  the  great  victory,  the  first  of  the  war. 
The  captured  French  colors  were  carried  in  sol- 
emn procession  from  Kensington  palace  to  St. 
Paul’s  Cathedral,  while  the  admiral  of  the  English 
fleet  received  a special  vote  of  thanks  from  the 
House  of  Commons.  On  the  side  of  the  army. 
General  Amherst,  with  rare  generosity,  gave  most 
of  the  credit  for  the  victory  to  General  Wolfe,  who 
thereupon  became  the  nation’s  hero.  Returning 
soon  afterward  to  England,  he  was  received  every- 
where with  demonstrations  of  joy.  But  with  all 
this  adulation,  he  was  not  spoiled.  To  his  coun- 
try he  gave  the  glory,  and  longed  for  still  greater 
achievements.  The  opportunity  soon  came,  for 
the  following  year  Pitt  gave  Wolfe  command  of 
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the  expedition  against  Quebec.  Even  in  death  he 
knew  that  he  had  won  earthly  immortality. 

While  these  glorious  events  were  taking  place 
in  the  northeast,  very  different  results  attended  the 
movement  against  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point. 
Disaster,  bitter  and  sweeping,  attended  Abercrom- 
bie’s efforts. 

During  the  spring  of  1758,  one  of  the  largest 
and  best  appointed  armies  that  had  yet  been  seen 
in  America  was  concentrated  at  Fort  George.  It 
consisted  of  9024  provincials,  from  New  York, 
New  England,  and  New  Jersey,  and  6367  British 
regulars,  a total  of  15,391.  In  the  way  of  cannon, 
arms,  and  military  stores  it  had  everything  that 
could  be  desired.  Nothing  had  been  spared  that 
might  in  any  way  contribute  to  the  success  of  the 
expedition,  for  it  was  regarded  as  the  crowning 
feature  of  the  campaign.  The  best  troops  that  the 
colonies  had  ever  put  into  the  field  were  included 
in  this  organization. 

Second  in  command  of  the  British  regulars 
was  Viscount  and  Brigadier-General  George  Au- 
gustus Howe,  a brother  of  Admiral  Richard  and 
General  Sir  William  Howe,  who  afterward  played 
important  parts  in  our  Revolutionary  war.  Howe 
was  then  in  his  thirty-fourth  year ; little  older  than 
Wolfe,  and  like  him,  possessing  the  true  instincts 
of  a soldier.  Both  were  idolized  by  the  men  they 
conunanded,  winning  their  love  and  respect  by  a 
just  consideration  of  whatever  could  be  reason- 
ably required,  and  by  sharing  their  hardships  and 
dangers  on  the  march  and  in  the  field.  Howe 
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seems  to  have  been  a nobleman  in  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  word.  The  numerous  defeats  which  his 
country  had  now  suffered  during  a series  of  years 
touched  him  profoundly,  and  he  longed  for  an 
opportunity  to  wipe  out  the  disgrace,  even  though 
it  might  be  in  his  own  blood.  Disdaining  the  lux- 
uries and  extras  to  which  British  officers  of  that 
period  accustomed  themselves,  he  denied  himself 
everything  that  was  not  absolutely  necessary,  and 
marched  on  foot  with  the  men.  By  his  example 
he  inspired  them  with  a determination  to  conquer. 

Howe  associated  freely  with  the  provincial  offi- 
cers, gaining  from  them  much  information  re- 
garding the  country,  its  obstacles  and  advantages, 
the  characteristics  of  the  enemy  they  were  about 
to  engage;  and  in  other  ways  qualifying  himself 
for  the  campaign  they  were  entering  upon.  Gen- 
eral Stark  often  related  an  incident  that  occurred 
the  evening  before  the  attack  on  Ticonderoga,  in 
which  Howe  lost  his  life.  The  day  had  been  warm 
and  sultry,  and  the  soldiers  were  weary  from  the 
extra  demands  made  upon  their  strength.  As  soon 
as  the  camp  was  formed.  Stark,  who  was  then  only 
a captain  of  the  rangers,  received  an  invitation  to 
sup  with  the  general.  He  found  him  stretched  at 
length  on  a bear-skin  rug,  spread  on  the  floor  of 
his  tent,  studying  a map  of  the  country  and  the 
location  of  the  enemy’s  works.  For  an  hour  or 
more  he  questioned  the  young  American  closely 
respecting  the  fortress  of  Ticonderoga,  its  out- 
posts and  approaches,  and  the  character  of  the 
country  immediately  surrounding  it.  Stark,  who 
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was  familiar  with  all  these  matters,  imparted  to 
his  commander  such  information  as  he  possessed, 
enabling  him  to  comprehend  the  situation  and  plan 
the  movements  necessary  to  insure  victory.  Had 
Howe  lived,  it  is  almost  beyond  question  that  a 
splendid  victory  would  have  attended  the  British 
flag  instead  of  cruel  and  crushing  defeat.  Stark 
observed  that  he  seemed  oppressed,  as  if  burdened 
with  a presentiment  of  approaching  evil ; and  after 
the  disastrous  events  of  the  succeeding  day,  the 
incidents  of  the  evening  left  an  impression  on  his 
mind  which  he  never  forgot. 

Abercrombie’s  army  had  been  quartered  for 
some  time  at  Fort  George,  when,  early  in  themorn- 
ing  of  Saturday,  July  5,  the  soldiers  were  sum- 
moned from  their  quarters,  and  marched  to  the 
margin  of  the  lake;  there  they  embarked  on  a 
fleet  of  900  bateaus  and  135  whale-boats,  the  guns 
being  mounted  on  rafts  prepared  for  the  purpose. 
On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  the  fleet  landed 
at  a projecting  point  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake, 
just  beyond  the  beginning  of  the  ‘‘narrows,”  and 
near  the  eminence  still  known  as  Buck  Mountain 
and  Rattlesnake  Dens.  Here  the  men  spread 
themselves  out  over  the  cape  for  a few  hours’  rest, 
and  it  was  during  this  time  that  General  Howe 
had  his  memorable  interview  with  Stark.  Be- 
tween midnight  and  daybreak  the  troops  were 
again  summoned  on  board  the  boats;  this  time  in 
complete  silence,  for  it  was  the  purpose  of  the 
commander  to  take  the  French  by  surprise.  All 
the  show  and  sound  of  the  preceding  day  were 
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hushed.  It  was  the  morning  of  the  Sabbath,  and 
thence  Abercrombie  bestowed  the  appellation  (still 
borne)  of  Sabbath  Day  Point  upon  the  promon- 
tory where  they  had  rested. 

Howe,  in  one  of  the  largest  boats,  accompanied 
by  a guard  of  rangers,  led  the  van  of  the  fleet; 
the  regular  troops  following  in  the  centre,  while 
the  provincials  formed  the  two  wings.  In  spite 
of  the  silence  and  gloom  of  the  night,  the  fleet  pre- 
sented a scene  of  considerable  animation.  ‘‘The 
order  of  march,”  said  Major  Rogers  of  the  ran- 
gers, “exhibited  a splendid  military  show.”  At 
dawn  of  day  the  fleet  was  abreast  of  Blue  Mount- 
ain, about  four  miles  from  the  appointed  landing- 
place.  Here  Montcalm  had  established  a picket 
of  three  men,  to  give  instant  warning  should  an 
enemy  come  from  the  south.  The  first  intimation 
these  pickets  had  of  the  presence  of  the  English 
was  the  glitter  of  their  arms  and  uniforms  toward 
the  shore.  The  surprise  was  complete.  The 
French  soldiers  fled  precipitately,  giving  the  alarm 
by  firing  their  muskets  as  they  ran.  By  nine 
o’clock  the  army  had  disembarked,  at  the  head  of 
a little  cove  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake ; and  with- 
out delay  began  its  advance  on  the  fortifications. 

Ticonderoga  derives  its  name  from  an  Iroquois 
word,  Cheonderoga,  meaning  “Noisy  Water.” 
Here,  in  a distance  of  less  than  four  miles,  the 
channel  descends  nearly  one  hundred  and  sixty 
feet,  tumbling  over  two  considerable  falls  in  its 
course;  and  those  who  have  heard  the  roaring  of 
the  rapids,  or  the  sounds  of  the  rapidly  flowing 
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water  beyond  them,  will  appreciate  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  name.  When  the  French  fortified  the 
point  in  1755  they  called  the  works  Fort  Carillon 
(‘‘Chime”). 

Fort  Carillon  stood  on  a peninsula  between 
Lake  Champlain  and  the  channel  leading  from 
Lake  George,  occupying  a height  that  overlooked 
the  former  at  an  elevation  of  nearly  two  hun- 
dred feet.  The  peninsula  was  surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  water,  and  embraced  an  area  of  about  five 
hundred  acres.  It  was  a place  of  great  natural 
strength,  and  had  been  vastly  improved  by  the 
science  of  the  French  engineers.  To  the  north- 
ward a piece  of  swampy  ground  shut  off  access 
from  that  direction;  but  with  the  keen  insight  of 
a soldier,  Montcalm  had  added  to  the  difficulties 
of  this  natural  obstruction  by  erecting  a breast- 
work between  it  and  the  fort,  about  a mile  from 
the  latter.  Some  remains  of  these  intrenchments 
are  still  to  be  seen.  The  only  open  approach  to 
the  fortress  was  through  a comparatively  narrow 
way  from  the  northwest;  and  here  the  French 
commander  had  erected  his  most  formidable  out- 
works, consisting  of  a breastwork  nine  feet  in 
height,  supported  in  front  by  an  abatis  and  tan- 
gled heaps  of  stumps,  with  their  projecting  and 
sharpened  roots  pointing  outward  and  upward. 
The  entire  peninsula,  up  to  within  a short  distance 
of  the  works,  was  so  thickly  wooded  as  to  render 
it  almost  impossible  to  bring  cannon  into  posi- 
tion without  first  cutting  and  leveling  roads;  and 
the  English  commander,  having  learned  that  the 
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French  expected  reinforcements,  did  not  feel 
justified  in  losing  the  time  that  this  would  require. 

The  French  force  consisted  of  2800  regulars 
and  450  Canadians ; but  on  the  evening  of  the  6th 
—the  day  of  the  first  battle— a detachment  of 
400  picked  men  under  Monsieur  de  Levis  returned 
from  an  expedition  into  the  Mohawk  country, 
which  brought  their  total  strength  up  to  3650. 
Levis’  detachment  was  the  reinforcement  which 
Abercrombie  had  known  was  coming  to  the  French, 
but  which  had  been  erroneously  reported  to  him  as 
three  thousand  strong.  To  the  inferior  force  of 
the  garrison  was  opposed  the  splendid  English 
army  of  fifteen  thousand  well-appointed  and  well- 
fed  soldiers,  better  qualified  in  every  way  for  the 
impending  struggle  than  their  opponents.  With 
anything  like  average  generalship,  the  French 
ought  to  have  been  overwhelmed  by  mere  weight 
of  numbers. 

A little  before  noon  of  the  6th,  the  whole  Eng- 
lish force  moved  forward  in  three  columns;  Gen- 
eral Howe,  by  his  special  request,  leading  the  ad- 
vance. The  rangers,  under  Rogers,  Putnam,  and 
Stark,  spread  out  through  the  woods  ahead  of  the 
moving  columns,  and  thus  prevented  a surprise  by 
the  enemy.  Howe,  eager  to  take  part  in  the  first 
encounter,  came  up  by  the  side  of  Putnam  and 
declared  his  intention  to  accompany  him  and  the 
rangers;  but  the  gallant  provincial  remonstrated. 
‘‘My  Lord,”  said  he,  “if  I am  killed,  my  loss  will 
be  of  little  consequence;  but  the  preservation  of 
your  life  is  of  infinite  importance  to  this  army.” 
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To  this  remonstrance  Ilowe  replied,  ‘‘Major  Put- 
nam, your  life  is  as  dear  to  you  as  mine  is  to  me ; 
and  I am  resolved  to  go/’  Seeing  that  he  was 
fully  determined,  Putnam  made  no  further  objec- 
tion ; and  together  they  pushed  ahead  into  the  for- 
est, at  the  head  of  a small  detachment  of  rangers. 
They  were  soon  some  distance  in  advance  and 
out  of  sight  of  the  army,  which,  led  by  inexperi- 
enced guides  and  encountering  the  obstacles  of 
thick  woods  and  uneven  ground,  had  fallen  into 
confusion.  The  columns  were  broken  and  the  regi- 
ments intermingled,  until  the  whole  organization 
became  a jumbled  mass  of  bewildered  men. 

Meanwhile,  Howe  and  Putnam  with  the  ran- 
gers had  penetrated  some  two  miles  into  the 
forest,  when  they  came  suddenly  upon  a party  of 
about  three  hundred  French  and  Indians,  who 
had  lost  their  way  while  on  picket  duty,  and  were 
now  endeavoring  to  return  to  the  fort.  The 
surprise  was  mutual;  both  parties  fired  about  the 
same  time,  and  several  fell  on  each  side.  Among 
others  struck  down  at  the  first  volley  was  the  gal- 
lant Howe.  The  consternation  produced  by  this 
unhappy  event  caused  a brief  panic  among  the 
rangers:  but  the  commands  of  their  officers  soon 
restored  order;  and  according  to  their  custom, 
they  sprang  behind  trees  and  held  their  ground 
ui  til  one  of  the  flanking  parties  of  provincials 
came  up,  when  the  enemy  was  utterly  routed.  A 
number  were  driven  into  the  water  and  drowned; 
159  surrendered  as  prisoners  of  war.  The  whole 
party  was  dispersed,  killed,  or  captured,  so  that 
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the  encouragement  of  the  first  victory  was  with 
the  English. 

Blit  Abercrombie  was  so  disheartened  over 
the  death  of  Howe  that  he  withdrew  the  same 
night  to  the  landing-place,  and  encamped  there. 
The  next  morning  he  sent  forward  Colonel  Brad- 
street  of  the  New  York  provincials,  with  a recon- 
noitring party,  to  repair  a couple  of  bridges  that 
the  French  had  destroyed,  and  with  instructions 
to  occupy  and  hold  a position  as  far  in  advance  as 
might  be  prudent.  The  mission  was  accomplished 
in  a splendid  and  dashing  manner.  Bradstreet 
was  an  officer  of  ability  like  that  of  Howe;  reso- 
lute, daring,  and  efficient.  He  soon  repaired  the 
bridges,  and  then,  advancing  to  a position  within 
two  miles  of  the  fortifications,  encamped  there  for 
the  night. 

While  these  measures  were  in  progress  on  the 
part  of  the  English,  Montcalm  had  concentrated 
all  his  forces  within  the  walls  of  the  fortress, 
where  every  man  was  set  to  work  strengthening 
the  approaches.  Montcalm  himself  threw  off  his 
coat  and  joined  the  soldiers  in  their  labors.  An 
abatis  already  encircled  the  walls  facing  the  open 
way,  but  this  was  enlarged  and  extended.  Trees 
were  cut  down  and  left  lying  so  that  their  tops 
pointed  outward,  the  trunks  and  branches  over- 
lapping and  crossing  until  a perfect  maze  of  inter- 
laced timber  and  sharpened  limbs  pointed  toward 
the  English.  So  complicated  and  interwoven  was 
this  mass  of  wood,  that  it  seemed  as  if  a squirrel 
could  scarcely  pass  through  it;  but  it  was  made 
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still  more  impenetrable  by  piles  of  stumps  being 
thrown  with  their  branching  roots  upward  in  all 
the  less  intricate  places. 

No  army  ever  contrived  obstructions  more 
difficult  to  breach ; but  on  the  morning  of  the  8th, 
when  Abercrombie  sent  his  engineers— used  to  reg- 
ularly shaped  and  curved  and  sloped  structures  of 
stone  and  earth,  and  like  Braddock  and  his  kind, 
thinking  anything  unsymmetrical  of  no  value— to 
reconnoitre  the  French  position,  they  reported  the 
works  as  flimsy  and  unimportant.  Stark  and 
also  some  of  the  more  experienced  English  officers 
expressed  a very  different  opinion,  and  advised 
caution.  But  Abercrombie,  still  under  the  im- 
pression that  Levis  was  approaching  with  a large 
reinforcement,  and  believing  Montcalm’s  army  to 
be  twice  as  large  as  it  really  was,  felt  that  his  only 
chance  of  success,  or  even  of  safety,  lay  in  imme- 
diate action.  He  therefore  ordered  an  assault  in 
force  without  delay.  It  has  a spirited  sound ; but 
in  fact  it  was  the  spirit  of  panic,  precisely  like 
that  of  his  panic  flight  immediately  after,  and 
of  which  his  gross  overestimate  of  the  French 
numbers  was  a manifestation.  As  there  was  no 
time  or  opportunity  to  bring  up  the  artillery,  the 
infantry  only  were  sent  forward,  and  instructed  to 
charge  with  their  bayonets  as  soon  as  they  came 
within  reach  of  the  works. 

A scene  similar  to  that  witnessed  afterward  at 
Bunker  Hill  was  now  enacted.  The  army  was 
drawn  up  in  three  columns;  the  first  composed  of 
the  boatmen  and  irregulars,  the  second  of  the 
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provincials  with  spaces  between  their  battalions, 
the  regulars  constituting  the  third  line.  A rear- 
guard was  formed  of  the  Connecticut  and  New 
Jersey  provincials.  At  the  sound  of  the  bugles 
the  whole  army  advanced  to  the  charge,  the  regu- 
lars passing  through  the  open  spaces  in  the  lines 
of  the  provincials  and  taking  the  lead.  The  colo- 
nial troops,  realizing  better  than  the  regulars  the 
strength  of  the  French  position,  manifested  no 
eagerness  to  press  forward  into  what  seemed  to 
them  almost  certain  death.  They  were  even  ac- 
cused by  some  of  the  regulars  of  firing  wildly  and 
at  random,  and  of  hurting  their  friends  more  than 
their  enemy;  but  this  charge  is  not  supported  by 
satisfactory  evidence,  neither  does  it  comport  with 
the  character  of  these  troops,  who  had  proved 
themselves  on  various  occasions  to  be  steadier 
under  fire  than  the  British  regulars,  and  again  and 
again  saved  them  in  their  rout  and  flight. 

Montcalm  had  given  positive  orders  that  no 
shot  should  be  fired  on  his  side  until  he  gave  the 
command,  and  his  injunction  was  strictly  obeyed. 
An  ominous  silence  pervaded  the  French  ranks, 
until  the  British  regulars  had  reached  the  obstruc- 
tions; and  then,  while  their  columns  were  broken 
and  confused  in  their  efforts  to  clamber  through 
the  maze  of  timber,  the  signal  was  given,  and  a 
deadly  fire  of  musketry  and  grape-shot  was  poured 
into  their  midst,  at  a range  so  close  that  nearly 
every  missile  took  effect.  It  was  a withering  and 
desolating  discharge.  The  French  columns  alter- 
nated with  each  other,  firing  and  falling  back  to 
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reload,  so  that  the  repeating  volleys  sounded  almost 
like  a continuous  crash.  The  fire  being  delivered 
in  the  very  faces  of  the  British,  the  slaughter  was 
frightful.  No  troops  could  endure  such  punish- 
ment ; they  fell  back  in  confusion.  But  their  Brit- 
ish officers  quickly  rallied  them,  and  they  came 
again  to  the  charge  with  that  grim  determination 
so  characteristic  of  British  soldiers,— even  the  rab- 
ble was  a rabble  with  heroic  blood,— only  to  meet 
the  same  impossible  conditions  which  they  had  pre- 
viously encountered.  On  the  right  of  the  British 
line  the  grenadiers  and  the  Highlanders  pressed 
onward  over  all  obstacles  until  they  reached  the 
breastworks ; and  some  of  them  even  clambered  on 
top  of  these,  where  they  were  bayoneted  or  shot. 
Failing  on  the  right,  an  effort  was  made  on  the 
left,  and  the  works  would  have  been  carried  there, 
but  at  the  critical  moment  Montcalm  hurried 
reinforcements  into  the  breach  and  the  English 
line  was  driven  back. 

Assaults  followed  each  other  in  quick  succes- 
sion along  the  whole  line  of  the  English  front,  but 
met  everywhere  with  deadly  repulse.  The  men, 
however,  would  not  be  discouraged.  They  fought 
with  a resolution  that  was  sublime.  With  their 
broadswords  they  attempted  to  cut  their  way 
through  the  abatis,  and  many  were  shot  while 
engaged  in  this  work.  Any  commander  might 
have  been  proud  of  such  troops ; but  Abercrombie 
remained  throughout  the  battle  at  a sawmill  two 
miles  in  the  rear,  out  of  sight  of  the  army  and 
almost  beyond  the  sound  of  the  guns.  He  sent 
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no  orders,  and  gave  no  encouragement  to  the  sol- 
diers, either  by  message  or  his  presence.  While 
the  English  were  being  slaughtered  in  heaps,  the 
French,  protected  by  their  fortifications,  escaped 
with  but  few  casualties.  At  length,  after  hours  of 
this  desperate  but  hopeless  fighting,  just  as  the 
shades  of  night  were  falling,  the  English  suddenly 
withdrew  out  of  range,  and  could  not  again  be  ral- 
lied. The  battle  was  over,  with  a loss  of  1967  in 
killed  and  wounded.  The  Highlanders  suffered 
more  than  any  of  the  other  regiments,  losing  one- 
half  of  their  men  and  twenty-five  officers— an  elo- 
quent tribute  to  their  devoted  courage. 

Abercrombie  still  had  more  than  thirteen  thou- 
sand effective  troops,  nearly  four  to  one  of  the 
enemy,  and  his  cannon  had  not  even  been  moved 
away  from  the  landing-place.  But  he  was  panic- 
stricken.  Montcalm  declared  that  had  the  condi- 
tions been  reversed,  he  would  have  asked  for 
nothing  more  than  half  a dozen  mortars  and  two 
cannon.  With  these  he  would  have  torn  breaches 
through  the  abatis  and  the  breastworks,  and  made 
openings  for  his  advancing  columns.  Abercrom- 
bie had  a fine  train  of  artillery,  much  more  power- 
ful than  the  pieces  suggested  by  his  opponent; 
but  he  had  neither  the  courage  nor  the  judgment 
to  use  them.  On  the  contrary,  he  sounded  the 
retreat,  and  with  an  army  of  thirteen  thousand 
fled  before  the  face  of  less  than  four  thousand. 

As  soon  as  the  retreat  began,  a wild  panic  en- 
sued, the  reaction  of  such  fatal  daring:  men  who 
had  fought  all  day  like  heroes  grew  hysterical  with 
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fright.  On  reaching  the  landing,  they  would  have 
rushed  into  the  boats  like  a drove  of  stampeded 
cattle,  had  not  Colonel  Bradstreet  restrained  them 
and  restored  some  semblance  of  order,  with  the 
aid  of  a small  detachment  of  provincials  who  re- 
tained their  senses.  Montcalm  did  not  pursue, 
because  he  was  not  aware  of  the  condition  of  the 
English  army.  He  expected  another  attack  in  the 
morning ; and  his  weary  soldiers,  instead  of  being 
permitted  to  rest,  were  kept  busily  at  work  all 
night  on  the  fortifications.  At  daylight  the  British 
commander  re-embarked  his  entire  force,  and  as 
quickly  as  possible  placed  the  length  of  the  lake 
between  himself  and  the  enemy.  Soon  afterward 
he  sent  his  artillery  and  ammunition  to  Albany 
for  safe-keeping,  and  held  himself  in  readiness  to 
abandon  Fort  George  at  the  first  warning. 

The  news, of  the  disgraceful  affair  was  a terri- 
ble blow  to  Pitt.  He  had  been  deceived  in  Aber- 
crombie, the  second  cowardly  and  imbecile  Scotch 
general  who  had  belied  the  just  repute  of  its  pri- 
vate soldiery  within  two  years,  and  felt  that  it 
would  no  longer  be  safe  to  depend  upon  his  own 
judgment  in  selecting  commanders  for  the  armies. 
Yet  he  still  had  faith  in  the  gallant  young  hero 
Wolfe,  and  he  decided  to  trust  him  with  the  next 
important  movement.  But  Bute  thought  ‘‘Aber- 
crombie and  his  troops  had  done  their  duty,’’  and 
pointed  to  their  heavy  losses  as  proof  of  their  in- 
trepidity. This  was  well  enough  in  its  application 
to  the  troops,  for  a braver  army  never  went  into 
action;  but  it  lacked  a leader.  The  general,  of 
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course  a favorite  at  court,— that  was  what  had 
so  long  won  positions  military  or  civil,— was  re- 
ferred to  as  ‘Hhe  broken-hearted  commander,”  a 
hero  crushed  by  adverse  fate  which  he  had  not 
earned. 

While  Abercrombie  lay  trembling  at  Fort 
George,  Montcalm  was  active  and  aggressive.  His 
scouting  parties  roamed  the  country,  cutting  off 
stragglers  and  seeking  information.  He  took  it 
for  granted  that  a great  army  like  that  of  the 
English  would  not  be  allowed  to  remain  idle,  and 
he  employed  the  time  in  strengthening  his  own 
position  and  making  efforts  to  divine  the  purposes 
of  his  enemy.  But  he  had  nothing  to  fear  from 
Abercrombie,  who  had  no  purpose  but  to  escape. 
That  officer  did  not  recover  from  his  panic  until 
he  had  placed  the  ocean  between  himself  and  the 
French.  Meanwhile  Rogers  and  Putnam,  with 
their  rangers,  were  kept  busily  engaged  scouring 
the  woods  on  their  part  for  information  regarding 
the  enemy.  This  was  the  kind  of  service  that 
pleased  them  best.  The  danger  added  zest  to  their 
enjoyment,  and  the  wildwoods  held  a spell  over 
their  poetic  fancy. 

A few  weeks  after  the  defeat  at  Ticonderoga, 
the  rangers  received  orders  to  move  northward  to 
the  vicinity  of  Fort  Carillon,  and  report  any  im- 
portant movements  they  might  detect  on  the  part 
of  the  French.  They  proceeded  on  their  way  over 
the  peninsula  between  the  southern  point  of  Lake 
Champlain  and  Lake  George,  until  they  reached 
South  Bay,  where  the  two  leaders  divided  their 
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regiment  and  pursued  separate  routes,  so  as  to 
cover  a larger  space.  But  soon  ascertaining  that 
they  were  in  the  presence  of  a strong  detachment 
of  French  and  Indians,  under  the  famous  partisan 
leader  Molang,  they  reunited  their  forces  and  de- 
cided to  return  to  Fort  Edward,  where  the  main 
army  was  then  stationed.  They  camped  the  first 
night  on  the  bank  of  Clear  River,  about  a mile 
northwest  of  the  future  site  of  Fort  Ann;  and 
Molang  and  his  party  also  went  into  camp  near 
the  same  place,  neither  being  aware  of  the  other’s 
presence.  A distance  of  not  more  than  a mile 
separated  the  two  encampments.  Next  morning, 
while  the  rangers  were  preparing  to  break  camp, 
Major  Rogers  and  an  English  ofiScer  who  had 
accompanied  him  in  quest  of  adventure  amused 
themselves  by  firing  their  muskets  at  a mark.  The 
act  was  utter  folly,  and  contrary  not  only  to  all 
rules  of  warfare  among  these  forest  scouts  them- 
selves, but  to  the  plain  dictates  of  common-sense 
among  any  small  military  parties  in  these  regions 
of  perpetual  ambush;  but  it  showed  the  reckless- 
ness bred  by  habit  and  daring. 

Molang  heard  the  sound  of  the  guns;  it  was 
like  music  in  his  ears.  The  firing  convinced  him 
that  the  rangers  were  not  on  their  guard;  and 
knowing  the  route  they  must  pursue  to  the  fort, 
he  laid  a carefully  planned  ambuscade  for  them. 
A little  after  daylight  the  rangers  set  out  on  their 
march,  but  had  not  proceeded  far,  when,  just  as 
they  emerged  from  a thicket  into  an  open  piece 
of  woods,  they  were  fired  upon  by  the  French  and 
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Indians  who  lay  concealed  only  a few  yards  dis- 
tant. A number  were  killed  by  the  first  discharge, 
and  the  whole  command  was  thrown  into  confu- 
sion. Rogers  himself  was  disconcerted  by  the  sud- 
denness of  the  attack;  but  Putnam,  remembering 
that  the  first  fire  must  always  be  succeeded  by  an 
interval  of  safety  while  the  guns  were  reloaded, 
shouted  to  the  men  to  conceal  themselves  and  pre- 
pare for  the  battle.  His  orders  were  obeyed,  and 
in  a few  minutes  a desperate  hand-to-hand  combat 
took  place.  The  rangers,  however,  had  not  fully 
recovered  from  their  panic;  and  becoming  sepa- 
rated into  small  squads,  the  enemy,  who  had  the 
superiority  in  numbers,  pressed  them  from  all 
sides. 

For  a few  minutes  the  battle  raged  furiously 
between  these  partisans  of  the  wildwoods,  who 
neither  asked  nor  gave  quarter.  In  the  midst  of 
the  fight,  a gigantic  savage,  observing  Major  Put- 
nam alone,  rushed  forward  with  the  intention  of 
securing  him  as  a victim  for  the  torture.  The 
gallant  ranger  leveled  his  musket  at  the  breast  of 
the  Indian,  and  pulled  the  trigger  when  he  was 
only  a few  feet  distant;  but  the  weapon,  instead 
of  discharging  its  contents,  ‘^flashed  in  the  pan.’’ 
Thereupon  the  savage  knocked  the  gun  aside,  and 
by  his  superior  strength  soon  made  a prisoner  of 
his  white  antagonist;  then,  binding  him  firmly  to 
a tree,  he  returned  to  the  battle.  By  this  time  the 
position  of  the  combatants  had  changed  until  the 
tree  stood  midway  between  them,  so  that  Putnam 
was  exposed  to  the  hottest  fire  of  both  sides.  So 
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firmly  was  he  bound  that  he  could  move  neither 
hand  nor  foot,  and  for  some  minutes  he  was  com- 
pelled to  endure  the  ordeal  of  standing  helplessly 
in  the  double  line  of  fire.  Fortunately  none  of  the 
missiles  touched  his  person,  though  his  garments 
were  cut  in  a number  of  places  by  the  bullets. 

In  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  battle,  it  so  hap- 
pened that  at  one  time  the  Indians  advanced  until 
the  prisoner  was  within  their  lines,  when  a young 
warrior  amused  himself  by  seeing  how  close  he 
could  throw  his  hatchet  to  Putnam’s  head  without 
hitting  him.  When  he  grew  tired  of  the  sport, 
and  moved  on  to  the  battle,  a French  soldier  drew 
trigger  at  the  prisoner’s  breast;  but  the  weapon, 
as  if  more  humane  than  its  owner,  missed  fire. 
•The  brutal  ruffian  then  struck  Putnam  in  the 
face  with  the  butt  of  his  gun,  leaving  him  insen- 
sible, and  as  he  supposed,  dying.  But  fate  had 
marked  him  for  great  deeds  in  the  future.  Recov- 
ering from  the  effects  of  the  blow,  he  was  soon 
afterward  unbound,  and,  stripped  of  his  clothing 
and  shoes,  and  his  hands  so  tightly  secured  with 
thongs  as  to  stop  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  he 
was  forced  in  this  painful  condition  to  march  with 
his  captors  through  the  woods.  His  hands  soon 
became  so  swollen  from  the  pressure  of  the  cords 
about  his  wrists  as  to  produce  the  most  intense 
pain;  but  his  appeals  for  relief  fell  on  unsympa- 
thetic hearts. . The  savages  enjoyed  the  torture 
they  were  inflicting  on  their  prisoner,  and  laughed 
when  he  pleaded  with  them  to  either  kill  or  release 
him. 
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In  a few  minutes,  however,  a French  officer 
came  up,  and  observing  the  prisoner’s  condition, 
cut  the  cords  and  set  him  free.  About  the  same 
time  he  was  claimed  by  his  original  captor,  who 
had  been  separated  from  him  in  the  excitement 
of  the  battle.  The  burly  savage  was  greatly  in- 
censed at  the  manner  in  which  his  prisoner  had 
been  treated,  not  from  any  humane  motive,  but 
because  it  had  been  his  intention  to  reserve  him 
for  the  stake.  He  gave  Putnam  a pair  of  mocca- 
sins to  cover  his  naked  feet,  which  were  lacerated 
by  the  stones  and  thorns  over  which  he  had  been 
compelled  to  walk;  and  in  this  condition  he  was 
hurried  on  through  the  remainder  of  the  day.  At 
night  he  was  taken  to  a secluded  place  in  the 
woods,  some  distance  from  the  French  camp,  and 
there  tightly  bound  with  green  withes  to  a sapling. 
Dry  wood  was  now  heaped  about  him,  while  the 
savages  chanted  their  death-song  and  danced  in 
the  gloom  of  the  night  like  so  many  demons.  Put- 
nam had  won  a reputation  among  them  as  a noted 
warrior,  and  according  to  the  customs  of  their 
race,  they  were  now  preparing  to  bestow  upon  him 
the  highest  honors  that  a distinguished  enemy 
could  expect.  Meanwhile  a dense  thunder-cloud 
had  been  gathering  overhead;  and  just  as  the 
flames  were  applied  to  the  wood  and  were  begin- 
ning to  ascend  about  his  person,  a downpour  of 
rain  extinguished  them. 

Throughout  the  ordeal  Putnam  maintained  an 
attitude  of  defiance,  knowing  that  this  would  bring 
him  a speedier  release  than  if  he  should  manifest 
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any  unmanly  weakness.  He  derided  iiis  captors, 
sneered  at  their  efforts  to  torture  him,  and  told 
them  the  Great  Spirit  had  put  the  fire  out  because 
they  were  women  and  did  not  know  how  to  torture 
a prisoner.  The  savages  regarded  the  incident 
with  superstitious  awe,  and  Putnam  began  to  hope 
that  he  might  yet  escape ; but  when  the  rain  ceased 
their  courage  returned.  The  flames  were  rekin- 
dled, and  soon  blazed  again  with  fierce  intensity. 
But  at  the  very  moment  when  the  torture  was 
becoming  unbearable,  an  officer  in  the  full*  uniform 
of  a French  colonel  dashed  through  the  circle  of 
yelling  savages,  and,  throwing  the  blazing  sticks 
aside,  rescued  the  prisoner  from  his  perilous  posi- 
tion. Hearing  of  the  orgy  that  was  being  enacted 
in  the  woods,  he  had  barely  time  to  rush  from  his 
tent  and  save  the  prisoner’s  life.  Putnam  was 
now  taken  in  charge  by  the  French,  his  burns  and 
wounds  were  dressed,  and  such  attentions  be- 
stowed upon  him  as  humanity  required.  He  was 
subsequently  delivered  to  Montcalm  at  Ticonde- 
roga,  and  sent  by  him  to  Montreal,  where  he  was 
soon  afterward  exchanged. 

Molang’s  humanity  in  this  affair  seemed  all 
the  more  remarkable,  since  he  and  about  five  hun- 
dred of  his  men  had  been  ambushed  by  Putnam 
and  his  rangers  only  a few  days  before,  and  a 
number  of  them  killed.  The  scene  of  this  adven- 
ture lies  on  the  western  shore  of  the  narrow  neck, 
or  tongue,”  of  Lake  Champlain,  which  extends 
some  miles  to  the  southward,  as  will  be  seen  by 
reference  to  the  maps.  Tt  was  near  South  Bay; 
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and  the  cliff  where  the  rangers  were  concealed  is 
still  known  as  ‘‘Putnam’s  Rock.”  Abercrombie 
had  ordered  Putnam  to  scout  in  that  vicinity  with 
Putnam  fifty  of  liis  mcii,  and  report  the  movements  of  the 
amb^h  enemy.  On  reaching  the  scene  of  his  operations, 
the  doughty  ranger  planned  an  adventure  of  his 
own,  the  result  of  which  was  more  fruitful  than 
he  had  expected.  The  lake  at  that  point  is  very 
narrow,  and  is  overlooked  by  a ledge  of  rocks  ris- 
ing perpendicularly  out  of  the  water.  On  the  top 
of  these  rocks  Putnam  had  his  rangers  construct 
a parapet  of  stones,  which  he  concealed  by  plant- 
ing a number  of  cedar- trees  in  front;  and  then 
patiently  awaited  developments  on  the  part  of  the 
looking  enemy.  From  his  position  he  had  an  unobstructed 
pMn  view  across  the  lake  to  the  opposite  shore,  and  for 
several  miles  north  and  south.  Nothing  could 
approach  on  the  water  without  being  observed, 
while  the  little  garrison  was  completely  hid  by 
the  parapet  and  the  intervening  cedars. 

Within  a day  or  two  fifteen  of  the  rangers, 
disabled  by  sickness,  were  sent  back  to  Fort  Ed- 
ward, which  reduced  the  force  to  thirty-fiv^e  men. 
Four  days  passed  without  incident  or  adventure, 
appro^h  Putnam  was  beginning  to  fear  that  he  might 

the  trap  have  to  abandon  his  position  without  accomplish- 
ing anything  worthy  of  note.  But  at  the  end  of 
the  fourth  day,  one  of  the  scouts  reported  a large 
fleet  of  canoes  on  the  lake  to  the  north,  moving 
southward.  It  proved  to  be  a party  of  Molang’s 
French  and  Indians,  numbering  about  five  hun- 
dred. By  this  time  darkness  was  beginning  to  set 
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in ; but  the  full  moon  illuminated  the  lake  so  that 
every  object  was  plainly  visible  on  the  surface  of 
the  water.  Putnam  now  called  in  all  his  sentinels, 
and  stationing  the  men  in  their  places,  gave  strict 
orders  that  no  gun  should  be  fired  and  no  sound 
uttered  until  he  gave  the  word ; then  each  man  was 
to  select  an  enemy  as  a target  and  fire  at  point- 
blank  range.  The  rangers  obeyed  with  alacrity; 
while  the  game  approached,  the  hunters  made 
ready.  Each  firelock  was  carefully  examined,  and 
fresh  priming  poured  in ; and  then  began  the  silent 
watch  for  the  approaching  fleet. 

The  canoes  came  on  in  perfect  order,  and  were 
plainly  visible  in  the  glimmer  of  the  moonlight. 
No  sound  broke  the  stillness  of  the  night  except 
the  measured  splash  of  the  paddles ; for  the 
Frenchmen  and  their  savage  companions  knew 
they  were  in  a region  filled  with  danger.  At  any 
moment  the  crack  of  a rifle  or  the  explosion  of 
a musket  might  carry  them  into  eternity.  Every 
eye  was  strained,  and  every  nerve  drawn,  in  the 
effort  to  detect  the  slightest  movement  or  catch 
the  least  sound  that  might  indicate  the  presence 
of  an  enemy.  The  first  canoes  had  passed  the 
parapet,  when  one  of  the  rangers,  in  making  a 
, movement  to  bring  his  gun  into  better  position, 
clicked  the  lock  against  a stone.  Slight  as  the 
noise  was,  it  attracted  the  instant  attention  of  Mo- 
lang  and  his  followers.  In  a moment  every  paddle 
rested,  while  the  fleet,  impelled  by  its  momentum, 
assembled  in  a confused  mass  within  a few  feet  of 
the  parapet.  They  were  so  close  that  the  men  on 
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the  opposite  sides  could  almost  hear  the  breathing 
of  their  antagonists.  A whispered  consultation 
ensued  among  the  leaders,  whereupon  the  prows 
of  the  canoes  were  turned  northward;  but  just  as 
the  paddles  were  dipping  Putnam  shouted  ‘‘Fire!’’ 

Almost  before  the  sound  of  his  voice  had  rung 
out  over  the  lake,  the  crack  of  thirty-five  rifles  re- 
sounded in  a single  volley.  Each  bullet,  as  it  sped 
into  the  centre  of  the  mass,  found  a victim.  So 
close  and  crowded  were  the  canoes  that  for  a min- 
ute or  two,  the  volleys  being  repeated  in  quick 
succession,  the  slaughter  was  dreadful.  Molang, 
escaping  unhurt,  perceived  by  the  sound  of  the 
firing  that  his  assailants  were  much  inferior  in 
numbers  to  his  own  party,  and  he  quickly  planned 
a counter-movement.  Ordering  a detachment  to 
land  some  distance  below,  he  instructed  them  to 
march  through  the  woods  and  come  up  in  the  rear 
of  the  rangers;  but  Putnam,  observing  the  move- 
ment, sent  twelve  men  under  Lieutenant  Durkie  to 
oppose  it.  They  easily  succeeded  in  their  purpose ; 
for  the  enemy,  fearful  of  another  ambuscade,  were 
cautious  about  attempting  to  force  a landing.  At 
daylight,  however,  a considerable  party  did  get 
ashore  some  distance  below;  and  on  being  in- 
formed of  this,  Putnam  ordered  a retreat  to  avoid 
being  surrounded.  By  this  time  the  ammunition 
of  his  men  was  exhausted,  and  their  only  safety 
lay  in  escaping  through  the  meshes  of  the  net  that 
the  enemy  was  drawing  around  them. 

So  far,  not  one  of  the  rangers  had  fallen, 
though  two  were  wounded ; while  Molang  had  lost 
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nearly  one-half  of  his  command.  The  slaughter 
among  his  men,  while  they  were  massed  under  the 
parapet,  had  been  frightful.  As  the  rangers  were 
hurrying  through  the  forest  on  their  way  to  Fort 
Edward,  they  were  suddenly  fired  upon  from  an 
unexpected  source,  and  one  of  the  men  was 
wounded.  Putnam  instantly  gave  the  order  to  fire 
and  charge,  when  the  leader  of  the  opposite  party, 
recognizing  his  voice,  cried  out,  ^‘Hold!  we  are 
friends.”  ‘^Friends  or  foes,”  shouted  the  indig- 
nant Putnam,  ^^you  deserve  to  perish  for  doing  so 
little  execution  with  so  fair  a shot.”  This  new 
party  proved  to  be  a detachment  that  Abercrom- 
bie had  sent  out,  on  learning  of  the  advance  of 
Molang  and  his  partisans,  to  cover  Putnam’s 
retreat;  but  the  intended  relief  came  very  near 
being  more  hurtful  to  its  friends  than  the  bullets 
of  the  enemy. 

The  two  men  who  were  wounded  at  the  ledge 
of  rocks,  the  one  an  Indian  and  the  other  a ranger, 
had  started  on  their  way  back  to  the  fort  during 
the  night,  under  an  escort  of  two  other  men.  They 
were  discovered  by  a party  of  savages  and  pur- 
sued; and  seeing  that  they  could  not  escape,  the 
wounded  men  generously  insisted  upon  their  com- 
panions leaving  them  to  their  fate,  which  they  did. 
When  the  savages  came  up,  the  white  man,  know- 
ing he  would  be  subjected  to  torture  if  captured, 
fired  on  the  pursuers  and  killed  three  of  them, 
when  he  was  instantly  tomahawked  by  the  sur- 
vivors. The  Indian,  however,  was  taken  prisoner 
and  carried  to  Canada,  where  Putnam  met  him 
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^oon  afterward  during  a captivity  of  his  own,  and 
learned  from  him  the  particulars  here  related. 

While  these  minor  events  were  transpiring, 
Abercrombie’s  great  army  lay  idle  at  Albany  and 
the  forts,  the  impatience  of  the  officers  and  men 
increasing  daily.  Only  a few  enterprising  spirits, 
like  Putnam  and  Rogers,  were  able  to  accomplish 
anything;  and  their  adventures  were  necessarily 
on  so  small  a scale  as  to  result  in  but  little  benefit 
to  the  general  cause.  At  length,  about  the  first  of 
August,  Colonel  John  Bradstreet  succeeded,  with 
much  difficulty,  in  obtaining  permission  to  lead  a 
detachment  against  Fort  Frontenac,  on  the  pres- 
ent site  of  Kingston  in  Canada.  Here  the  French 
kept  their  depot  of  supplies  for  their  western  and 
southwestern  military  and  religious  stations;  and 
here  they  also  maintained  a fleet  of  considerable 
strength,  with  which  they  commanded  the  great 
lakes.  It  was  then  a very  important  place;  and 
its  capture  would  not  only  destroy  the  power  of 
the  French  on  the  lakes,  but  disrupt  their  whole 
chain  of  communication  between  the  northeast  and 
southwest.  We  have  already  seen  how  it  paralyzed 
Shirley’s  movements,  and  dominated  the  entire 
situation  west  of  Lake  Champlain. 

A considerable  body  of  provincials,  under 
Brigadier-General  John  Stanwix,  a British  officer 
of  ability  and  distinction,  had  been  assembled  at 
the  portage  to  Oneida  Lake,  where  they  were  en- 
gaged in  building  a fort  still  famous,  to  which 
they  gave  the  name  of  the  commander.  Hither 
Bradstreet  came  with  an  order  from  Abercrombie 
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for  a detachment  of  men  for  his  expedition  against 
Fort  Frontenac.  Stanwix  furnished  him  about 
2700  troops,  all  provincials  and  well  seasoned  in 
border  warfare:  700  of  these  were  men  of  Massa- 
chusetts; and  more  than  1100  were  New-Yorkers, 
among  the  latter  being  George  and  J ames  Clinton, 
afterward  famous  in  our  struggle  for  independ- 
ence. From  the  Six  Nations  150  warriors  vol- 
untarily joined  Bradstreet’s  forces;  and  their 
number  was  soon  increased  to  250  through  the 
influence  and  eloquence  of  the  distinguished  Onon- 
daga chief  Red  Head,  who  had  raised  his  voice  in 
the  grand  council  of  his  people  in  favor  of  the 
English. 

But  little  time  was  lost  in  organizing  the  expe- 
dition, for  the  men  composing  it  were  prepared 
for  any  emergency  that  might  arise.  A rapid 
movement  was  made  to  the  site  formerly  occupied 
by  the  town  and  fortifications  of  Oswego.  Here 
a scene  of  ruin  and  desolation  was  presented. 
Scarcely  a vestige  of  the  old  fortifications  re- 
mained; and  the  only  relic  of  the  French  occupa- 
tion was  a large  wooden  cross,  the  sign  of  dominion 
as  well  as  an  emblem  of  faith.  Bradstreet  rebuilt 
a portion  of  the  works,  and  then  embarking  his 
army  in  open  boats,  crossed  the  lake  to  the  Canada 
shore. 

He  landed  within  a mile  of  Frontenac  on  the 
25th  of  August,  the  whole  expedition  having  been 
conducted  with  an  enterprise  and  celerity  that 
presaged  victory.  Bradstreet’s  train  of  artillery 
consisted  of  twelve  cannon  and  three  mortars. 
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v^hile  the  French  had  within  the  walls  of  the  fort 
sixty  fine  brass  pieces,— most  of  them  relics  of  the 
unfortunate  Braddock  expedition,— besides  vast 
quantities  of  small-arms  and  other  munitions  of 
war.  But  they  had  not  dreamed  that  the  English 
possessed  audacity  enough  to  attempt  a reduction 
of  the  place,— or  much  of  anything  else,  judging 
by  the  history  of  two  years  past,— and  this  vitally 
important  post  was  consequently  defended  by  only 
110  regulars  and  a few  Canadian  Indians.  The 
petty  garrison  was  not  numerous  enough  to  handle 
the  cannon  they  had  at  their  disposal,  so  that  the 
question  of  submission  was  merely  a matter  of  a 
little  time.  Some  portions  of  the  fort  had  to  be 
left  undefended,  for  lack  of  men  to  occupy  the 
works. 

Bradstreet  lost  no  time,  but  planting  his  guns 
and  mortars  so  close  to  the  walls  that  every  shot 
and  shell  took  effect,  instantly  opened  the  battle. 
In  a little  while  great  breaches  had  been  made  in 
the  fortifications,  and  the  way  cleared  for  a suc- 
cessful assault.  On  the  morning  of  the  second 
day,  the  French  commander,  realizing  that  to  hold 
out  for  a storm  meant  only  profitless  sacrifice  of 
their  lives,  asked  for  terms  of  surrender.  He  was 
promptly  informed  that  no  conditions  would  be 
accepted  except  those  of  unqualified  submission; 
and  being  powerless  to  continue  the  defense,  he 
yielded  without  further  parley.  The  victory  was 
practically  a bloodless  one,  and  all  the  more  cred- 
itable to  the  general  by  whom  it  had  been  gained, 
though  fame  is  usually  accorded  otherwise. 
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The  spoils  of  the  victors  consisted  of  sixty 
cannon,  an  immense  quantity  of  small-arms,  pro- 
visions, military  stores,  ammunition,  and  a large 
stock  of  general  merchandise.  They  also  captured 
nine  armed  vessels,  each  carrying  from  eight  to 
eighteen  guns.  Two  of  the  best  of  these  were  sent 
to  Oswego,  and  the  remainder  destroyed;  and 
then,  after  razing  the  fortifications  and  burning 
such  of  the  stores  as  they  could  not  carry  away, 
the  provincials  returned  to  Fort  Stanwix,  well 
pleased  with  the  result  of  their  brilliant  perform- 
ance. Frontenac  was  never  rebuilt;  and  French 
dominion  in  America  had  received  a blow  from 
which  it  did  not  recover.  Louisbourg  after  all  was 
a limb,  important  but  not  vital;  the  capture  of 
Fort  Frontenac  was  cutting  a main  artery. 

Thus  closed  the  campaign  of  1758.  All  its 
operations  would  have  been  creditable  to  the  Eng- 
lish, except  for  Abercrombie:  his  miserable  and 
ignominious  defeat  before  the  brushwood  walls  of 
Fort  Carillon,  due  wholly  to  his  lack  of  common- 
sense  in  not  first  making  breaches  by  artillery,  and 
still  worse  his  cowardly  abandonment  of  the  whole 
campaign  thereupon,  with  a vastly  superior  army. 
This  worthless  officer  soon  afterward  returned  to 
England,  where  he  laid  the  blame  for  his  failure 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  Americans.  He  became 
one  of  the  most  vindictive  advocates  of  the  sub- 
version of  the  liberties  of  the  colonies;  and  as  a 
member  of  Parliament,  supported  all  the  tyranni- 
cal measures  suggested  or  enforced  by  George  III. 
and  his  ministers.  Abercrombie  died  finally  in  the 
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spring  of  1781,  only  a short  time  before  the  sur- 
render of  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown.  Americans 
can  have  no  respect  for  his  memory  to  o:ffset  their 
natural  dislike  for  a snarling  foe,  or  to  satisfy  the 
sense  of  fairness. 

No  other  movements  of  any  consequence  took 
place  during  the  remainder  of  1758;  but  the  fol- 
lowing year  was  to  witness  the  most  brilliant 
achievements  of  the  English  arms  on  this  con- 
tinent, and  the  final  extinction  of  French  domin- 
ion in  Canada.  Extraordinary  measures  were 
adopted  for  the  campaign  of  1759.  Pitt  resolved, 
in  his  own  mind,  to  end  the  war  beyond  the  At- 
lantic before  the  close  of  that  year;  and  the  lofty 
enthusiasm  of  the  great  statesman  communicated 
itself  to  every  branch  of  the  government.  Parlia- 
ment voted  £12,000,000  for  the  general  service  of 
the  year;  and  even  the  colonies  were  not  wholly 
forgotten,  for  $1,000,000  of  this  vast  sum  was  set 
aside  as  compensation  to  the  provinces  which  had 
raised  and  supported  troops  at  their  own  expense. 

The  campaign  of  this  year  was  planned  by  Pitt 
himself.  It  embraced,  as  all  the  previous  ones  had 
done,  three  separate  expeditions  against  Canada. 
The  principal  one  was  to  be  conducted  against  the 
capital  of  the  province  by  way  of  the  St.  Lawrence ; 
its  command  was  assigned  to  Wolfe,  on  the  faith 
of  his  approved  daring,  skill,  and  leadership  at 
the  siege  of  Louisbourg.  His  army  was  to  be  com- 
posed entirely  of  British  regulars,— the  slurs  of 
the  imbecile  cowards  who  had  first  betrayed  and 
then  slandered  the  heroic  provincials  had  had 
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their  effects,— and  to  be  supported  by  a powerful 
fleet,  whose  duty  it  should  be  not  only  to  assist  in 
the  reduction  of  the  enemy  ^s  works,  but  to  prevent 
the  approach  of  reinforcements  while  this  was 
being  accomplished.  The  French  were  to  be  shut 
up  in  Canada  and  leisurely  hammered  to  pieces. 

General  Amherst,  who  had  succeeded  Aber- 
crombie in  the  active  command  of  the  central 
forces,  retained  that  position.  He  was  extremely 
popular  with  the  Americans,  and  though  a little 
over-cautious,  was  regarded  as  a courageous  and 
able  commander.  His  manners  were  simple  and 
unaffected,  his  disposition  generous,  and  he  was 
wholly  free  from  the  irritable  and  bumptious  self- 
magnifying  which  had  been  the  sole  claim  to 
greatness  in  some  of  his  predecessors.  Much  was 
expected  of  him,  and  he  entered  upon  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  with  the  confidence  and  sup- 
port—though  no  whit  more  than  those  predeces- 
sors had  till  they  proved  themselves  unworthy  of 
it— of  all  his  forces,  which  were  composed  almost 
entirely  of  provincials.  To  him  was  assigned  the 
capture  of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  after 
which  he  was  to  descend  the  Lakes  and  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  co-operate  With  Wolfe  at  Quebec. 

The  third  expedition,  also  composed  mainly  of 
provincials,  with  some  friendly  Indians,  was  des- 
tined to  achieve  the  most  brilliant  results  of  the 
campaign,  aside  from  the  capture  of  Quebec  itself. 
The  command  of  this  division  was  given  to  General 
John  Prideaux,  a British  officer  of  acknowledged- 
ability  ; and  although  he  fell  early  in  the  campaign, 
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the  results  which  he  had  accomplished  fully  justi- 
fied the  confidence  that  his  fellow-soldiers  had  re- 
posed in  him.  Sir  William  Johnson  led  the  Indian 
contingent  of  this  division,  and  assumed  chief 
command  after  the  death  of  Prideaux.  Johnson’s 
former  experience  seems  to  have  been  of  advantage 
to  him;  for  in  this  campaign  he  displayed  talents 
of  a high  order,  supported  by  a courage  that  was 
faultless.  In  addition  to  these  three  main  divi- 
sions, General  Stanwix  remained  at  the  Oneida 
portage  with  a considerable  army,  ready  to  give 
support  wherever  it  might  be  needed. 

Objections  were  urged  to  the  plan  in  general, 
on  the  ground  that  the  divisions  were  too  small, 
and  so  widely  separated  as  to  be  out  of  sympa- 
thetic touch  with  one  another,  and  liable  to  de- 
struction in  detail.  But  the  complete  success  of 
all  the  movements  emphasized  the  wisdom  of  the 
plan.  The  French  were  so  near  the  point  of  ex- 
haustion that  they  could  not  rally  a force  equal 
to  their  opponents  at  any  single  point;  and  they 
suffered  from  the  same  inconvenience  as  the  Eng- 
lish in  having  their  detachments  separated  by  wide 
expanses  of  territory.  If  they  should  unite  their 
forces  to  repel  an  attack  at  any  particular  place, 
they  would  uncover  all  the  remainder  of  the  field 
and  expose  it  to  the  inroads  of  the  English,  who 
stood  ready  to  occupy  whatever  the  French  gave 
up.  It  was  Pitt’s  intention,  with  the  overwhelm- 
ing forces  of  his  country,  to  crush  each  division 
of  the  French  in  detail ; and  the  merit  of  his  plan 
must  be  conceded  if  success  is  to  be  the  criterion. 
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The  plan  was  criticised— sometimes  bitterly 
—by  nearly  all  the  writers  of  that  period.  ^‘Had 
the  elements  been  laid,”  said  one,  ‘^and  the  enemy 
spell-bound,  the  whole  of  this  brilliant  plan  could 
not  have  helped  succeeding.”  But  it  did  succeed, 
with  only  a slight  disappointment  in  the  central 
field— and  that  was  no  fault  of  the  plan  itself.  The 
enemy  were  ‘^spell-bound”  by  their  inability  to 
command  sufficient  force  to  cover  so  vast  a terri- 
tory, or  to  defeat  a single  division  of  the  English. 
It  was  therefore  good  generalship  to  assault  them 
simultaneously  at  several  widely  separated  places. 
It  was  practically  the  same  plan  which  had  been 
pursued  in  all  the  previous  campaigns,  except  that 
in  the  present  instance  Pitt  provided  men  enough 
in  each  division  to  crush  the  whole  French  army 
if  necessary.  His  genius  comprehended  the  whole 
field,  and  the  result  established  the  accuracy  of 
his  vision.  He  could  afford— as  he  did— to  treat 
the  criticisms  of  his  enemies  with  indifference, 
especially  as  they  had  nothing  better  to  offer. 

The  exertions  of  the  mother  country  to  prepare 
for  the  new  campaign  were  promptly  seconded  by 
the  colonies;  though  at  first  some  reluctance  was 
manifested  by  the  New  England  provinces.  This, 
however,  did  not  spring  from  any  lack  of  patriotic 
enthusiasm:  it  was  the  result  of  the  exhausting 
demands  which  had  so  long  been  made  upon  their 
resources.  Taxation  had  reached  a limit  which, 
in  our  time,  seems  appalling.  In  Massachusetts 
the  assessments  for  a single  year,  on  personal 
estates,  amounted  to  about  $3.20  for  each  $5  of 
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income;  while  landed  estates  were  assessed  at  the 
rate  of  about  $360  for  each  $1000  of  income.  In 
addition  to  these  burdens,  each  male  inhabitant 
over  sixteen  was  required  to  pay  a poll  tax  of 
about  $4.56  per  annum.  Taxation  had  reached  a 
point  where  it  amounted  almost  to  confiscation; 
and  the  people  of  the  New  England  provinces  had 
begun  to  ask  themselves  whether,  if  they  continued 
to  fight,  they  would  not  in  a little  while  have  noth- 
ing to  fight  for.  The  compensation  voted  by  Par- 
liament for  their  relief  was  not  sufficient  to  cover 
the  actual  expenses  incurred  in  the  King’s  service, 
and  the  delay  in  its  transmission  prevented  it  from 
being  of  immediate  service. 

But  the  inherent  patriotism  of  the  colonies 
finally  brought  them  to  the  point.  They  ignored 
all  obstacles,  and  in  the  end  furnished  more  men 
than  were  required.  Massachusetts  alone  sent 
6500  of  her  best  troops  into  the  field,  and  Connecti- 
cut duplicated  her  previous  year’s  contingent  of 
5000.  New  Hampshire  also  was  more  liberal  than 
•ever  with  men  and  money.  All  the  other  colonies 
manifested  a similar  spirit,  until  an  army  of  more 
than  50,000  men,  including  the  British  regulars, 
was  ready  for  service.  Although  their  sacrifices 
were  never  appreciated,  the  colonies  gave  up  their 
best  blood  in  defense  of  British  interests.  It  is 
true  that  they  were  at  the  same  time  fighting  their 
own  battles ; but  England  had  more  at  stake  than 
the  colonies,  for  their  swarming  populations  were 
in  no  danger  of  being  subjugated  by  a few  French 
bush-rangers  and  peasants,  and  the  introduction 
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of  powerful  French  armies  was  primarily  the  re- 
sult of  European  political  squabbles  that  did  not 
concern  the  colonies,  though  they  were  compelled 
by  force  of  circumstances  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
fighting.  They  could  have  taken  care  of  them- 
selves against  their  foes  if  not  drawn  into  the  frays 
of  their  friends. 

As  an  offset  to  the  overwhelming  force  which 
England  and  the  colonies  had  brought  into  the 
field,  Montcalm  was  able  to  muster  only  a little 
over  3000  regulars  and  about  7000  Canadians,  the 
latter  poorly  equipped  and  very  inefficient  as  sol- 
diers. But  he  made  up  in  part  for  the  lack  of 
numbers  and  the  poverty  of  equipments,  by  brill- 
iant generalship.  In  this  respect  he  was  superior 
to  any  of  the  leaders  on  the  English  side,  except 
Wolfe,  though  all  the  commanders  in  this  cam- 
paign were  men  of  ability.  Montcalm  realized  that 
the  situation  was  desperate;  and  he  informed  his 
government  that  in  all  probability  the  loss  of  all 
Canada  was  close  at  hand. 

The  first  movement  on  the  part  of  the  English, 
in  the  great  game  of  war  they  were  now  playing, 
was  made  by  General  Amherst,  who  early  in  May 
transferred  his  headquarters  from  New  York  to 
Albany,  preparatory  to  the  investment  of  Ticon- 
deroga.  Some  weeks  of  delay  occurred,  however, 
before  the  army  was  ready  to  embark  on  Lake 
George— that  being  the  route  which  Amherst  had 
chosen;  and  it  was  the  22d  of  July  before  he 
reached  the  vicinity  of  Ticonderoga.  Then,  hav- 
ing in  mind  the  mistake  that  had  been  made  by 
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Abercrombie,  and  desiring  to  avoid  a similar  one, 
he  chose  the  east  instead  of  the  west  side  of  the 
lake  for  his  landing-place.  The  troops  debarked 
nearly  opposite  the  French  works,  and  within 
cannon-shot  of  them.  The  army  consisted  of  about 
11,400  men,  composed  of  nearly  equal  numbers  of 
British  regulars  and  provincials. 

At  first  the  French  made  a considerable  show 
of  resistance,  though  without  coming  to  blows. 
This  compelled  Amherst  to  prepare  for  a regular 
siege ; and  as  the  preparations  were  pushed,  Mont- 
calm discovered  that  he  no  longer  had  a Webb  or 
an  Abercrombie  to  deal  with,  wherefore  during  the 
night  of  the  26th  he  dismantled  a portion  of  the 
works  and  retreated  to  Crown  Point.  Not  a gun 
had  been  fired;  without  the  loss  of  a man  or  a 
single  discharge  of  powder,  by  simply  showing 
that  he  understood  his  business,  Amherst  had  ac- 
complished what  Abercrombie,  with  a larger  army, 
and  a needless  sacrifice  of  nearly  two  thousand 
men,  had  so  miserably  failed  to  do  a year  before. 
The  English  immediately  occupied  the  abandoned 
works,  which  Amherst  caused  to  be  partly  restored 
while  preparing  to  move  on  to  Crown  Point;  but 
before  he  was  ready  to  leave  Ticonderoga,  he  was 
surprised  to  learn  that  Montcalm  had  abandoned 
the  former  place  and  taken  position  on  Isle-aux- 
Noix  in  the  Sorel  River. 

This  was  a very  strong  point,  from  which  the 
French  could  not  easily  be  driven  without  the  co- 
operation of  vessels  of  war,  of  which  Amherst  had 
none.  Montcalm,  on  the  other  hand,  was  already 
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possessed  of  four  strong  vessels,  fully  armed  and 
equipped;  and  he  felt  that  he  could  rest  in  com- 
parative safety  until  the  future  should  reveal  its 
requirements.  But  again  he  discovered  that  he 
had  a general  to  deal  with;  for  Amherst  set  his 
carpenters  to  work  at  Crown  Point,  and  in  a very 
short  time  they  had  constructed  two  vessels  equal 
to  the  best  of  those  possessed  by  the  French.  As 
soon  as  the  little  squadron  was  ready,  it  was 
manned  by  the  ever-famous  rangers,  under  the 
indefatigable  Putnam,  and  sent  on  a cruise  down 
the  Sorel. 

Putnam  and  his  men  were  not  sailors,  but  they 
had  the  happy  faculty  of  adapting  themselves  to 
circumstances.  As  soon  as  they  came  in  sight  of 
the  French  ships,  they  ran  alongside  and  began 
their  first  naval  battle.  Their  rifles  proved  as  ef- 
fective on  the  water  as  they  had  always  been  on 
land.  Their  fire,  at  point-blank  range,  was  deadly 
and  rapid,  and  two  of  the  French  vessels  soon 
struck  their  colors ; but  the  others  ran  under  cover 
of  the  guiTS  of  the  fort  and  escaped.  Putnam  did 
not  feel  justified  in  risking  the  lives  of  his  men 
in  an  effort  to  cut  them  out ; so  he  returned  in  tri- 
umph with  his  captured  ships  to  Crown  Point. 

Amherst  remained  at  the  latter  place  long 
enough  to  construct  a flotilla  of  boats,  on  which 
he  embarked  his  army  on  the  10th  of  October  for 
an  expedition  against  Isle-aux-Noix.  But  by  this 
time  the  northern  winter  was  beginning  to  be  felt ; 
storms  of  wind,  rain,  and  sleet  impeded  the  ad- 
vance, and  information  came  to  the  commander 
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that  he  would  find  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
find  provisions  for  his  army  in  Canada.  In  the 
region  of  Montreal,  especially,  men  enough  had 
not  been  left  at  home  to  cultivate  the  fields  or  reap 
the  harvests;  and  such  meagre  crops  as  had  been 
grown  were  the  result  of  the  labor  of  the  women 
and  children,  and  a few  men  who  were  too  old  or 
decrepit  to  bear  arms.  Montcalm  had  levied  upon 
nearly  the  entire  male  population,  and  there  was 
scarcely  food  enough  in  the  whole  province  to  sus- 
tain the  people  during  the  winter.  With  these 
facts  before  him,  and  possibly  influenced  to  some 
extent  by  over-caution,  Amherst  returned  to 
Crown  Point  and  went  into  winter  quarters. 

He  was  generally  blamed  for  this  retrograde 
movement;  some  even  placed  him  in  the  same 
class  with  Abercrombie,  but  very  unjustly.  The 
conditions  seem  to  have  justified  his  course.  If 
he  had  advanced,  Montreal  would  probably  have 
fallen,  almost  without  a struggle;  but  he  might 
then  have  found  himself  in  a position  similar  to 
that  of  Napoleon  at  Moscow.  Food  'could  not 
have  been  conveyed  to  his  army  over  the  snow- 
covered  expanses  between  Albany  and  Montreal, 
and  starvation  or  the  horrors  of  a winter  retreat 
would  have  been  his  only  alternatives.  Moreover, 
Amherst  was  a humane  man,  and  he  counted  the 
lives  of  the  Canadian  women  and  children  as  of 
more  importance  than  the  immediate  triumph  of 
his  army.  He  therefore  left  them  in  possession  of 
their  little  stores  of  food,  and  brought  his  army 
back  within  reach  of  his  base  of  supplies.  The 
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result  justified  the  wisdom  as  well  as  the  humanity 
of  his  course ; and  Amherst’s  name  will  ever  occupy 
a higher  and  better  place  in  history  than  that  of 
some  other  generals  who  won  more  battles  and 
slaughtered  more  men.  His  victories  on  the  battle- 
field were  few,  but  he  achieved  as  much  by  wise 
strategy  as  others  gained  by  carnage  and  blood- 
shed. Though  cautious,  he  was  famed  for  the  wis- 
dom of  his  caution.  In  this  he  was  like  Alva  and 
Turenne,  but  he  butchered  no  innocent  populations 
and  desolated  no  provinces.  Nor  did  he  ever,  like 
the  craven  Webb,  refuse  to  let  subordinates  under- 
take enterprises,  in  jealousy  of  their  success  or 
fear  for  his  safety. 

As  soon  as  Montcalm  discovered  that  he  was 
not  to  be  pressed  by  Aonherst’s  army,  he  withdrew 
nearly  all  his  forces  from  the  upper  St.  Lawrence 
and  concentrated  them  at  Quebec,  in  a vain  effort 
to  keep  the  gallant  Wolfe  out  of  that  place.  Here 
at  last  the  French  general  was  to  meet  his  equal 
in  a British  officer,  as  he  soon  discovered. 

Meanwhile  a splendid  success  attended  the  ex- 
pedition sent  against  Fort  Niagara.  As  previously 
stated,  this  division  was  accompanied  by  General 
John  Prideaux,  and  it  was  composed  of  two  battal- 
ions of  New  York  provincials,  a battalion  of  Royal 
Americans,  and  two  British  regiments,  with  a small 
train  of  artillery.  It  also  included  a considerable 
body  of  Indians,  commanded  by  Sir  William  John- 
son. Niagara  was  perhaps  the  most  important  of 
the  French  posts  in  the  west.  In  conjunction  with 
Fort  Frontenac,  it  constituted  one  of  the  links  in 
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the  chain  that  held  the  great  expanse  of  French 
territory  together.  It  was  fully  as  important,  in 
a strategical  sense,  as  Frontenac;  and  its  capture 
was  essential  to  the  success  of  the  English  cam- 
paign. The  fort  stood  at  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara 
River,  where  it  empties  into  Lake  Ontario.  Here, 
as  early  as  1679,  a French  officer  named  De  Salle 
inclosed  a small  spot  with  a stockade;  and  the 
French  colors  hoisted  by  him  at  that  time  were 
never  lowered  until  the  coming  of  the  English  in 
1759. 

The  Iroquois,  who  exercised  sovereignty  over 
that  region,  proudly  disdained  the  presence  of  any 
other  race,  and  objected  to  the  building  of  a fort 
on  their  lands.  They  demanded  that  nothing  more 
formidable  than  a little  stockade  should  be  erected 
there;  but  in  1725  the  French  accomplished  their 
object  by  stratagem.  The  little  garrison  had  al- 
ways been  kindly  treated  by  the  savages,  who 
cheerfully  gave  them  permission  to  build  and 
maintain  ‘‘a  wigwam”  at  that  place.  But  the 
French  desired  a wigwam  of  larger  dimensions; 
and  during  the  year  just  mentioned  the  Indians 
were  persuaded  to  go  on  a grand  hunt  with  a party 
of  French  officers,  who  contrived  by  one  means  and 
another  to  detain  them  in  the  forest  for  a consid- 
erable period  of  time.  On  their  return  they  found 
the  walls  of  a strong  fortress  nearing  completion, 
with  the  frowning  muzzles  of  cannon  projecting 
through  the  embrasures.  It  was  then  too  late  to 
protest,  and  they  submitted  to  the  imposition, 
though  with  very  bad  grace.  Yet  they  bore  no 
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lasting  grudge  for  the  trick:  it  was  legitimate 
strategy,  the  French  trade  brought  them  comforts 
and  utilities,  and  after  all  the  French  did  not  take 
up  their  lands  and  oust  themselves,  so  there  was 
no  real  harm  to  rankle.  The  vital  French  weak- 
ness had  this  small  gain. 

As  the  years  went  by,  the  works  gradually  ex- 
panded into  a still  larger  fortress,  with  bastions 
and  ravelins,  curtains  and  counter-scarp,  covered 
ways,  drawbridge,  stone  towers,  raking  batteries, 
and  all  the  other  accessories  of  an  important  post 
intended  to  be  permanent.  A chapel  was  erected, 
with  a dial  over  the  door  to  mark  the  advance  of 
the  hours;  a contrivance  which  elicited  the  un- 
bounded admiration  of  the  savages,  as  the  Jesuits’ 
had  the  Hurons’,  and  increased  French  influence 
by  awe  of  their  ^‘medicine.” 

. When  the  place  was  captured  by  the  English 
during  the  present  campaign,  they  found  in  a dun- 
geon under  the  mess-house  numerous  instruments 
of  torture,  while  against  the  wall  stood  an  appa- 
ratus for  the  strangling  and  garroting  of  prisoners. 
Such  gruesome  horrors  were  told  of  the  dismal 
place,  that  it  received  the  name  of  the  black  hole.” 
The  French  commanders  in  America,  released  from 
the  restraining  influences  of  civilization,  and  hav- 
ing sprung  usually  from  a nobility  used  to  savage 
cruelties  on  the  classes  below  them  and  onlv  re- 
strained  by  fear  and  habit  from  including  their 
own,  ruled  with  a despotic  sway.  Each  petty 
commandant,  if  he  had  the  disposition,  became 
a tyrant,  exercising  absolute  powers  of  life  and 
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death  over  his  men  and  officers.  In  many  instances 
their  vengeance  extended  also  to  the  savages ; and 
the  expeditious  garrote  was  but  too  often  supple- 
mented by  the  horrors  of  the  torture.  Many  vic- 
tims, in  the  faint  hope  that  at  some  future  time 
their  fate  might  become  known  to  friends  or  rela- 
tives, inscribed  their  names  with  pointed  instru- 
ments on  the  stone  walls  of  the  dungeon.  So 
numerous  were  these  inscriptions  that  they  covered 
a large  portion  of  the  interior  space;  and  it  is 
claimed  that  as  late  as  1812,  while  an  American 
merchant  of  French  ancestry  was  visiting  this 
chamber  of  horrors,  he  discovered,  by  the  flickering 
light  of  a lamp,  his  own  family  name  among  hun- 
dreds of  others. 

Legends  of  ghosts  and  hideous  apparitions  were 
long  current  among  the  inhabitants  of  that  region, 
and  religiously  believed  by  many.  Among  others 
was  the  story  of  the  headless  trunk  of  a French 
officer,  which  had  been  sitting  in  melancholy  mood 
on  the  curb  of  the  well  that  had  been  sunk  in  the 
floor  of  the  dungeon.  Other  horrors  were  told  of 
this  same  well,  which  was  believed  to  have  been  used 
as  a common  receptacle  for  the  living  as  well  as 
the  dead. 

During  the  Revolution  the  place  remained  in 
possession  of  the  British,  and  it  became  a general 
rendezvous  for  gangs  of  desperate  and  disreputable 
characters.  ‘Mt  was  the  headquarters,”  said  one 
who  wrote  of  that  period,  ^^of  all  that  was  bar- 
barous, unrelenting,  and  cruel.  There  were  con- 
gregated the  leaders  and  chiefs  of  those  bands  of 
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murderers  and  miscreants  who  carried  death  and 
destruction  into  the  remote  American  settlements. 
There  civilized  Europe  reveled  with  savage  Amer- 
ica, and  ladies  of  education  and  refinement  mingled 
in  the  society  of  those  whose  only  distinction  was 
to  wield  the  bloody  tomahawk  and  the  scalping- 
knife.  There  the  squaws  of  the  forest  were  raised 
. to  eminence,  and  the  most  unholy  unions  between 
them  and  officers  of  the  highest  rank  smiled  upon 
and  countenanced.  There  in  their  stronghold,  like 
a nest  of  vultures,  securely  for  seven  years  they 
sallied  forth  and  preyed  upon  the  distant  settle- 
ments of  the  Mohawk  and  Susquehanna  valleys. 
It  was  the  depot  of  their  plunder;  there  they 
planned  their  forays,  and  there  they  returned  to 
feast,  until  the  time  of  action  came.”  It  is  quite 
in  keeping  that  a half-century  later  it  was  the 
last  place  to  which  William  Morgan  the  anti-Mason 
was  traced  alive. 

Such  then  and  afterward  was  the  place  which 
Prideaux  set  out  to  capture.  Embarking  his  force 
at  Oswego  on  the  first  of  July,  he  landed  at  Fort 
Niagara  on  the  7th  of  that  month,  and  immediately 
invested  the  fortifications  on  all  sides.  Eight  days 
afterward  bsp  was  killed  by  the  bursting  of  a coe- 
horn  ^ carelessly  loaded  by  the  soldier  operating 
it.  As  soon  as  General  Amherst  was  informed  of 
the  accident,  he  dispatched  General  Gage  to  take 

^A  coehorn  was  a small  mortar,  nsed  for  throwing  grenades,  in- 
vented by  the  famous  Dutch  general  Baron  Menno  von  Coehom  in 
1674.  It  was  a very  effective  weaix)n  in  its  time,  and  so  light  that  it 
could  be  carried  by  the  men  or  on  the  backs  of  pack-animals.  For 
this  reason  it  was  much  used  in  the  later  border  wars  of  the  colonies. 
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command  of  the  western  army ; but  meanwhile  the 
operations  were  conducted  by  Sir  William  John- 
son, who  ably  carried  out  the  plans  that  Prideaux 
had  adopted. 

When  the  French  discovered  the  English  pur- 
pose, D ’ Aubery  collected  a force  of  twelve  hundred 
regulars  and  about  the  same  number  of  Indians 
from  Presqu’isle,  Le  Boeuf,  and  other  posts  in  that 
region,  and  marched  to  the  relief  of  the  garrison. 
Johnson,  learning  of  the  approach  of  this  party 
soon  after  assuming  command,  immediately  made 
such  dispositions  of  his  forces  as  were  necessary 
to  meet  the  new  danger.  The  light  infantry,  sup- 
ported by  a body  of  grenadiers  and  other  regulars, 
were  stationed  on  the  road  leading  from  the  walls 
to  the  fort,  by  which  the  enemy  was  advancing,  the 
flanks  being  covered  by  the  Indians  and  provincial 
riflemen.  The  men  in  the  trenches  were  also  pro- 
tected against  any  assault  that  might  be  made 
against  them  by  the  beleaguered  garrison.  John- 
son’s arrangements  on  this  occasion  indicated  gen- 
eralship of  a superior  order,  and  showed  that  he 
had  profited  by  past  experience. 

The  battle  took  place  on  the  24th  of  July.  As 
the  enemy  approached,  the  Mohawks,  serving  with 
the  English,  made  a sign  to  the  French  Indians 
indicating  a desire  to  parley;  but  as  no  response 
was  returned,  they  raised  the  war-whoop  and  pre- 
pared for  battle.  This  was  answered  by  yells  and 
a volley  from  the  opposite  side,  whereupon  the  con- 
tending savages  rushed  together  with  a hideous 
clamor  of  shouts  and  barbarous  noises.  The 
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French  and  English  forces  engaged  about  the  same 
time,  and  for  nearly  an  hour  a fierce  battle  raged 
in  the  forest.  It  was  one  of  the  most  hotly  con- 
tested engagements  of  the  war.  Each  side  realized 
the  importance  of  the  issue  at  stake,  and  they 
fought  with  a desperation  rarely  surpassed  in  the 
history  of  border  warfare.  The  provincials  and 
British  regulars  attacked  the  French  in  front; 
while  the  savages,  after  driving  back  their  oppo- 
nents, crept  through  the  woods  to  the  rear  of  the 
enemy’s  line  and  threw  them  into  a panic  by  pour- 
ing volleys  into  their  flanks. 

Caught  thus  in  front,  flank,  and  rear,  slaugh- 
tered by  hundreds,  the  issue  for  the  French  could 
not  remain  long  in  doubt.  In  a little  while  they 
were  thrown  into  confusion  and  fled  in  a wild  rout 
through  the  brushwood.  For  miles  they  were 
followed  by  the  victors,  and  slaughtered  with 
relentless  fury  by  the  savages  wherever  they  were 
overtaken.  No  quarter  was  given  that  day;  John- 
son did  all  he  could  to  prevent  the  barbarities  of 
the  Indians,  but  as  usual  they  were  uncontrollable. 
The  French  commander  and  most  of  his  officers 
surrendered  to  the  white  troops,  and  thus  saved 
their  lives ; but  many  disgusting  scenes  of  butchery 
were  hidden  in  the  dark  recesses  of  the  wilderness. 
The  French  regiments  were  practically  annihi- 
lated, only  a few  terrified  wretches  escaping  under 
cover  of  the  darkness.  There  was  no  longer  an 
organized  French  army  in  the  west. 

The  following  morning,  Johnson  notified  the 
commandant  at  the  fort  of  the  sweeping  victory 
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the  English  had  won,  and  advised  surrender  while 
it  was  in  his  power  to  protect  the  former  and  his 
men  from  the  ferocity  of  the  savages.  The  message 
l)rought  a quick  response,  and  the  garrison  surren- 
dered at  discretion  the  same  day.  As  a partial 
recompense  for  their  wounded  pride,  the  men  were 
allowed  to  march  out  of  the  fortifications  with  the 
honors  of  war,  and  were  then  sent  as  prisoners  to 
New  York  under  a guard  strong  enough  to  insure 
their  safety.  The  atrocities  at  Port  William  Henry 
were  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  English  and 
colonists,  to  make  them  lukewarm  about  saving  the 
French  now,  and  many  Indians  whose  relatives 
had  fallen  there  were  also  thirsting  for  vengeance ; 
but  Johnson  had  determined  from  the  outset  that 
the  English  flag  should  not  be  disgraced  by  similar 
outrages.  His  influence  over  the  Indians  whom  he 
commanded  was  so  complete  that  not  a single 
regrettable  incident  occurred.  The  French  prison- 
ers, of  whom  there  were  nearly  one  thousand,  were 
well  cared  for,  and  on  their  arrival  in  New  York 
they  received  every  attention  that  humanity  could 
dictate  from  its  inhabitants.  This  case  proved 
that  white  officers  could  control  the  ferocity  of  the 
savages  when  they  dared  to  try.  The  sick  and 
wounded  were  cared  for  at  the  fortress  until  able 
to  rejoin  their  own  people;  while  at  their  own  re- 
quest the  women  and  children  of  the  garrison  were 
sent  to  Montreal.  The  whole  affair  reflected  great 
credit  on  the  English  army  and  its  officers. 

The  capture  of  Niagara  was  followed  by  the 
abandonment  of  all  the  French  posts  on  the  lake, 
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as  far  as  Presqu’isle;  and  two  months  later,  when 
news  came  of  the  capture  of  Quebec,  the  remnant 
of  their  forces  in  the  west  retired  to  the  Mississippi 
Valley  and  the  confines  of  Louisiana.  Here  they 
remained  inactive  until  the  close  of  the  war,  for 
there  was  no  further  organized  opposition  on  the 
part  of  the  French  in  all  that  region. 

But  the  English  commanders,  instead  of  carry- 
ing out  the  plans  arranged  for  them  by  the  British 
minister,  and  aiding  in  the  reduction  of  Quebec, 
remained  inactive  until  the  approach  of  the  cold 
weather,  when  they  went  into  winter  quarters,  and 
left  Wolfe  and  his  little  army  alone  to  achieve  the 
crowning  victory  of  the  war. 

The  expedition  against  the  capital  of  Canada 
was  the  boldest  yet  conceived  in  the  fertile  brain 
of  the  British  premier.  Nature  and  art  had  united 
in  rendering  the  place  almost  impregnable.  In  the 
building  of  fortifications  and  the  strengthening  of 
natural  defenses,  the  French  had  spent  many  mil- 
lions of  livres;  until  Quebec  had  come  to  be  justly 
regarded  as  the  Gibraltar  of  America.  The  upper 
section  of  the  city,  as  well  as  the  principal  fortress, 
stood  on  the  summit  of  a precipice  whose  highest 
elevation  was  three  hundred  and  forty-five  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  river;  and  war-ships  lying 
in  the  St.  Lawrence  could  not  throw  either  shot  or 
shell  to  the  top  of  this  eminence.  Consequently, 
a fleet  would  be  of  very  little  service  in  bringing 
the  place  to  terms. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  are  writing,  the  city 
was  defended  by  a force  equal  in  numbers  to 
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any  that  the  British  could  spare  for  that  quarter, 
commanded  by  the  most  brilliant  and  resourceful 
officer  that  France  had  yet  sent  to  America.  In 
view  of  all  the  obstacles  to  be  overcome,  the  enter- 
prise might  have  seemed  impossilile  to  any  leader 
less  sanguine  than  William  Pitt;  but  he  believed 
that  as  a rule  the  boldest  movements  in  war,  if 
directed  by  minds  of  the  first  order,  are  generally 
the  most  successful.  He  therefore  selected  for  this 
undertaking  the  best  regiments  in  the  English  serv- 
ice, and  chose  as  their  leader  a youthful  commander 
whose  achievements  in  this  war  had  already  con- 
firmed the  confidence  with  which  his  conduct  in 
previous  ones  had  inspired  the  minister  at  the 
outset. 

General  James  Wolfe  was  an  ideal  hero.  Then 
only  in  his  thirty-third  year,  he  had  risen  by  intrin- 
sic merits  and  deeds  to  the  position  of  brigadier- 
general,  at  a time  when  political  jobbery  and  fam- 
ily influence  were  more  frequent  roads  to  such 
rank;  and  was  now  intrusted  with  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  most  important  expedition  his  coun- 
try had  undertaken  for  many  years.  The  honor  as 
well  as  the  responsibility  of  the  trust  would  have 
turned  the  head  of  any  man  less  firmly  grounded 
in  the  true  principles  of  solid  worth.  Wolfe  was 
remarkable  for  the  sensitive  refinement  of  his  na- 
ture. If  he  had  not  chosen  the  army  as  a profes- 
sion, he  would  doubtless  have  won  equal  or  greater 
fame  in  art  or  literature.  His  countenance  was 
that  of  a poet;  the  light  of  genius  shone  in  every 
lineament.  His  face  was  smooth  and  soft  as  a 
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girl’s.  In  form  and  feature  he  was  almost  beauti- 
ful, with  manners  as  gentle  and  refined  as  his 
appearance  was  attractive.  To  his  other  inspira- 
tion he  added  that  of  an  ardent  love  for  an  amiable 
woman,  to  whom  he  was  engaged,  and  would  have 
been  married  had  he  lived  to  return  home. 

This  model  hero  was  in  England  when  the  com- 
mission to  capture  Quebec  was  conferred  upon  him. 
Like  many  other  geniuses,  he  was  almost  painfully 
sensitive ; but  at  the  same  time  he  had  a just  appre- 
ciation of  his  own  talents.  In  the  common  occur- 
rences of  life  he  did  not  appear  to  good  advantage, 
for  he  had  been  almost  born  and  bred  in  camp ; his 
manners  had  some  of  the  bluntness  of  a soldier. 
am  a wandering  lump  of  errors,”  he  wrote  to  his 
mother,  in  deprecation  of  the  faults  which  he  felt 
that  he  possessed.  Yet  he  was  by  nature  so  gentle 
that  he  shone  in  whatever  society  he  chose  to  min- 
gle. The  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  the  chief 
statesman  of  his  country  seems  to  have  inspired 
him  with  a lofty  determination  to  succeed  or  perish 
in  the  effort. 

On  the  evening  preceding  his  embarkation  for 
America,  he  dined  by  special  invitation  with  Pitt, 
who  chose  that  occasion  for  imparting  to  him  his 
final  instructions.  The  interview  lasted  several 
hours,  and  the  impression  created  on  the  mind  of 
Wolfe  continued  with  him  till  the  last  moment  of 
his  life.  Pitt  also  was  profoundly  impressed  by 
the  character  of  his  chosen  leader.  Therefore^ 
when  others  were  doubtful  and  fearful,  the  great 
premier  remained  faithful  to  the  conviction  that 
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he  had  done  the  right  thing  in  intrusting  the  most 
important  enterprise  of  his  administration  to  this 
youthful  hero. 

Three  other  young  brigadiers  were  assigned  to 
duty  under  him;  namely,  Moncton,  Murray,  and 
Townshend.  The  fame  of  the  first  had  been  some- 
what tarnished  by  the  unwilling  service  in  Acadia ; 
but  Americans  retain  an  affectionate  regard  for 
his  memory,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  when  they 
entered  upon  their  struggle  for  independence,  he 
refused  to  draw  his  sword  against  them.  He 
scouted  the  false  and  unpatriotic  theory  that  his 
allegiance  was  due  to  his  country,  even  though  it 
was  in  the  wrong ; a principle  which,  if  universally 
followed,  would  banish  liberty  and  justice  from 
among  nations.  As  to  Murray,  it  was  claimed  by 
writers  of  that  date  that  he  was  rash  and  incon- 
siderate; but  his  acts  hardly  justify  the  charge. 
He  became  governor  of  the  province  of  Canada, 
and  won  the  love  of  the  inhabitants  by  pursuing 
a course  of  justice  and  clemency  toward  them. 
Under  a fair  consideration  of  his  deeds,  his  record 
stands  unclouded. 

Townshend,  the  third  of  the  triumvirate  of 
brigadiers,  became  commander-in-chief  after  the 
fall  of  Wolfe,  and  carrying  the  plans  of  his  su- 
.perior  to  their  legitimate  conclusion,  forced  the 
capitulation  of  the  city.  Afterward,  in  his  official 
report,  he  ignored  Wolfe,  even  censuring  him  by 
imputation,  and  claimed  all  the  credit  for  the  vic- 
tory for  himself.  This  act  revealed  the  character 
of  the  man ; but  posterity  did  not  fail  to  place  the 
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honors  where  they  belonged.  Townshend’s  mili- 
tary reputation  receives  its  only  lustre  from  the 
reflected  glory  of  the  fame  of  Wolfe.  During  the 
first  part  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet,  and  for  a number  of  years 
was  prominent  in  politics.  During  this  period  he 
manifested  so  vindictive  a spirit  toward  the  Ameri- 
cans that  his  memory  cannot  be  cherished  by  them, 
and  his  action  in  Ireland  is  even  less  to  his  honor. 

The  grenadiers  were  formed  into  a special 
corps,  under  command  of  Colonel  Guy  Carleton; 
who  also  became  governor  of  Canada  at  a subse- 
quent date,  and  served  against  the  Americans  with 
reluctance  during  the  struggle  for  independence. 
Lieutenant-Colonel,  afterward  General  Sir  Will- 
iam Howe,  led  a detachment  of  light  infantry.  He 
was  very  popular  with  the  colonies  at  the  time,  in 
part  on  account  of  his  relationship  to  his  brother 
who  had  been  killed  at  Ticonderoga ; but  naturally 
was  less  liked  when  commanding  an  English  army 
against  them  in  the  war  of  independence.  Curi- 
ously, he  was  equally  unpopular  in  England  for 
commanding  it  so  ill:  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  Americans  would  have  liked  him  better  had 
they  understood  his  exact  purpose  better. 

But  the  most  distinguished  of  all  the  officers 
who  took  part  in  the  expedition  against  Quebec, 
aside  from  the  commander  himself,  was  Colonel 
Isaac  Barre.  Serving  as  an  unknown  ensign  under 
Wolfe  at  Louisbourg,  he  so  deported  himself  there 
as  to  excite  the  admiration  of  his  commander,  who 
soon  after  secured  his  promotion  to  the  position 
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of  brigade-major  and  lieutenant-colonel.  When 
Wolfe  was  apprised  that  he  was  to  lead  the  Brit- 
ish forces  against  Quebec,  he  selected  Barre  as  his 
adjutant-general;  and  the  two  were  thus  brought 
into  such  intimate  terms,  and  became  such  fast 
friends,  that  when  Wolfe  received  his  mortal 
wound  on  the  Heights  of  Abraham,  he  fell  into  the 
arms  of  Barre.  The  latter  had  himself  been  badly 
hurt  by  a musket  ball,  which,  striking  him  in  the 
face,  destroyed  the  sight  of  one  of  his  eyes;  and 
at  a later  period  in  life  he  became  totally  blind 
through  a s}mpathetic  affection  of  the  optic  nerves. 
His  brilliant  record  in  Parliament  as  a friend  of 
the  American  colonies  is  familiar  to  every  student 
of  history. 

The  army  assembled  at  Halifax  in  June  1759. 
It  consisted  of  about  eight  thousand  men,  most  of 
whom  were  British  regulars.  There  was,  however, 
a small  contingent  of  provincials,  to  whom  the  suc- 
cess of  the  enterprise  was  in  a large  measure  due. 
A fleet  of  forty-four  vessels  of  various  descriptions, 
under  Admiral  Saunders,  was  assigned  to  the  duty 
of  transporting  the  army  to  Quebec  and  assisting 
in  the  reduction  of  the  place.  One  of  these  vessels 
was  commanded  by  Captain  James  Cook,  before 
mentioned.  No  other  expedition  in  the  history  of 
our  country  embraced  so  many  men  who  were 
marked  for  immortality  at  later  periods  in  their 
lives. 

On  June  26  the  whole  armament  arrived  in 
front  of  Quebec ; and  the  following  day  the  greater 
part  of  the  troops  were  landed  on  the  island  of 
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Orleans,  a little  below  the  city.  To  the  north  of 
Quebec  flows  the  river  St.  Charles,  emptying  into 
the  St.  Lawrence  at  the  foot  of  the  promontory  on 
which  the  city  stands.  Nine  miles  further  down 
another  river,  the  Montmorency,  after  plunging 
over  a cataract  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  height, 
flows  thence  in  a gentle  current  for  two  or  three 
hundred  yards,  when  it  also  unites  its  waters  with 
those  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  During  a few  hours  of 
low  tide  this  portion  of  the  Montmorency  is  capa- 
ble of  being  forded  by  men  on  foot,  a fact  of  which 
■Wolfe  availed  himself  at  one  period  of  the  siege. 

The  French  army  lay  intrenched  along  the 
heights  overlooking  the  St.  Lawrence,  between  the 
Montmorency  and  the  St.  Charles,  and  having  ac- 
cess to  the  city  over  a bridge  of  boats  that  had 
been  thrown  across  the  latter.  The  centre  of  the 
French  position  was  at  the  village  of  Beauport,  a 
little  above  the  point  of  the  island  where  Wolfe 
had  established  his  camp.  Montcalm  expected  the 
attack  from  that  quarter,  and  made  his  arrange- 
ments accordingly.  His  force  was  composed  of 
French  regulars,  Canadian  militia,  and  Indians; 
though  but  few  of  the  latter  appeared  in  his  ranks, 
for  they  apprehended  the  approaching  catastrophe 
and  preferred  to  remain  neutral.  The  Canadian 
soldiers  were  inferior  at  best;  and  being  badly 
drilled  and  poorly  armed,  and  suffering  from  the 
effects  of  the  famine  which  had  so  long  prevailed 
in  the  province,  they  were  in  no  condition  to  meet 
the  fine  regiments  of  British  regulars.  The  French 
regular  troops,  on  the  other  hand,  were  almost 
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worn  out  by  fatigue,  and  famishing  for  lack  of 
food. 

In  numbers  the  two  armies  stood  on  about 
equals,  but  when  it  came  to  fighting  capacity  the 
English  were  superior  in  every  way.  Yet  their 
advantage  in  this  respect  was  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  strength  of  the  fortifications,  which 
were  generally  regarded  as  impregnable.  Wolfe 
realized  that  it  was  essential  to  his  own  success 
to  force  the  fighting,  if  possible,  on  open  ground; 
while  Montcalm  was  equally  resolved  not  to  aban- 
don the  safety  of  his  works.  The  test  of  general- 
ship between  the  two  commanders,  therefore,  lay 
in  the  ability  of  either  to  force  the  other  side  from 
his  fixed  purpose. 

During  the  night  of  the  28th,  the  French  made 
an  effort  to  destroy  the  English  fleet  by  means  of 
fire-ships.  A large  number  were  set  adrift  on  the 
tide,  which  runs  swiftly  at  that  point ; and  as  they 
floated  down  toward  the  English  vessels,  a scene  of 
awful  grandeur  ensued.  They  were  built  of  the 
most  combustible  materials,  and  the  flames  burst- 
ing from  their  hulks  soon  leaped  high  into  the  air, 
and  cast  an  intense  and  weird  light  for  many  miles 
over  the  surrounding  landscape.  Every  now  and 
then,  as  the  flames  reached  one  of  the  magazines, 
a terrific  explosion  took  place,  scattering  burning 
timbers  over  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  adding 
an  element  of  horror  to  a scene  that  was  otherwise 
indescribably  grand.  Fortunately  for  the  British 
ships,  the  nervousness  of  the  men  who  had  been 
intrusted  with  the  kindling  of  the  fire-ships  caused 
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them  to  light  the  matches  and  escape  to  the  shore 
too  soon ; so  that  most  of  the  hulks  either  exploded 
or  were  consumed  l)efore  they  came  into  danger- 
ous proximity  with  the  English  vessels.  The  terror 
of  the  scene,  however,  inspired  the  sailors  with  a 
momentary  panic,  and  for  a little  while  a frightful 
catastrophe  seemed  inevitable.  But  quickly  re- 
covering their  presence  of  mind,  they  ventured  out 
in  row-boats  and  towed  the  remaining  hulks  ashore, 
where  they  continued  to  burn  and  explode  until 
after  daylight  the  next  morning. 

The  young  commander  was  profoundly  morti- 
fied over  the  panic  which  this  incident  had  pro- 
duced; and  on  the  morning  of  the  29th  he  issued 
a general  order  severely  reprimanding  the  men 
who  had  deserted  their  posts,  while  the  officers  were 
placed  temporarily  under  arrest.  These  vigorous 
measures  soon  restored  order,  and  prepared  the 
army  to  meet  future  emergencies  with  a spirit  of 
courageous  fortitude. 

During  the  night  of  the  29th,  Moncton  with  his 
brigade  was  transferred  across  the  St.  Lawrence 
to  Point  Levi,  almost  opposite  Quebec,  where  the 
river  is  compressed  into  a channel  not  more  than 
a mile  wide.  Here  batteries  were  erected  with  a 
view  of  bombarding  the  city.  A church  was  also 
seized,  and  a proclamation  in  French  posted  up, 
guaranteeing  the  inhabitants  protection  if  they 
would  refrain  from  taking  part  in  the  conflict,  but 
threatening  dire  punishments  otherwise.  This 
proclamation  had  an  effect  directly  the  opposite  of 
what  was  intended ; for  the  priests  harangued  the 
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populace  and  the  soldiers,  and  aroused  both  to  an 
intense  pitch  of  resentment.  They  denounced 
the  English  as  heretics,  robbers,  and  incendiaries; 
desecrators  of  temples  and  devoid  of  the  common 
instincts  of  humanity.  They  painted  the  horrors 
sulfered  by  Acadia  in  vivid  colors,  and  warned  the 
inhalhtants  of  Quebec  that  a similar  fate  awaited 
them  if  they  permitted  the  British  to  gain  a foot- 
ing within  their  walls.  Unfortunately,  some  of 
these  charges  were  l)ut  too  true,  and  some  of  the 
men  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  transactions 
were  present.  These  facts  being  well  known  to  the 
inhabitants,  the  appeals  of  their  priests  aroused 
within  them  a mental  condition  bordering  upon 
frenzy,  and  they  demanded  to  be  led  against  Point 
Levi.  They  had  actually  embarked  in  boats  for 
this  desperate  adventure,  when  a broadside  or  two 
from  the  ships  drove  them  back. 

In  a few  minutes  Moncton  opened  his  batteries 
on  the  city  with  bombs  and  red-hot  cannon  balls. 
Houses  crumbled  and  fell  beneath  the  iron  hail,  and 
the  ruins  soon  burst  into  flames  from  contact  with 
the  hot  shot.  In  a little  while  all  that  portion  of 
the  town  under  the  hill  was  destroyed,  and  some 
slight  damage  had  been  wrought  in  the  upper  town 
and  the  citadel.  But  as  these  stood  on  the  summit 
of  the  precipice,  it  was  impossible  to  elevate  the 
guns  enough  to  make  their  fire  effective  in  that 
section.  Wolfe  now  realized  that  in  order  to  carry 
the  place  he  must  beat  the  French  army  first:  of 
course  he  had  all  along  held  that  in  mind  as  the 
ultimate  objective  of  his  campaign,  to  be  decisive. 
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The  Canadians  meanwhile,  rejecting  the  proffered 
good-will  of  the  English  commander,  and  listening 
to  the  fervid  exhortations  of  their  priests,  joined 
the  scalping  parties  of  the  savages,  and  assisted  in 
wa}daying  and  murdering,  and  afterward  mutilat- 
ing, stragglers  and  small  parties  from  the  British 
camp.  The  bitterness  already  existing  between 
' the  combatants  had  been  intensified  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  lower  town,  an  act  which  seemed  to 
verify  the  assertions  of  the  priests  regarding  the 
vandalism  of  the  English. 

Thus,  step  by  step,  the  animosities  of  national 
rivalry  were  augmented  by  overt  acts  on  both  sides, 
and  to  this  was  added  the  intense  hatred  of  reli- 
gious prejudice.  The  passions  of  the  contending 
races  were  gradually  rising  to  a point  where  they 
threatened  to  burst  forth  in  atrocities  that  would 
shame  and  shock  the  civilization  of  the  age.  Wolfe 
therefore  sent  a letter  to  Montcalm,  remonstrat- 
ing against  the  inhumanities  which  had  been  com- 
mitted by  the  Canadians.  Although  a courteous 
reply  was  returned,  the  outrages  continued  to  in- 
crease, until  at  length  the  British  commander  was 
constrained  to  resort  to  reprisals : the  corn  stand- 
ing in  the  fields,  and  detached  houses  and  barns, 
were  destroyed,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  inhabit- 
ants thereby  greatly  increased.  But  these  were 
minor  incidents:  Wolfe  kept  his  thoughts  steadily 
fixed  on  the  accomplishment  of  the  great  enter- 
prise with  which  he  had  been  intrusted. 

Observing  that  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Mont- 
morency was  higher  than  the  ground  occupied  by 
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IMontcalm,  and  inferring  from  this  fact  that  it 
would  give  his  artillery  the  advantage  of  sending 
a 2:)lunging  fire  into  the  enemy’s  lines,  he  trans- 
ferred his  army  across  the  north  branch  of  the 
8t.  Lawrence  and  established  his  camp  in  that 
locality.  This  movement  took  place  on  the  9th  of 
July.  It  resulted,  however,  in  no  material  ad- 
vantage, for  the  distance  was  too  great  for  the 
effective  use  of  the  guns.  But  in  another  way  it 
served  a good  purpose:  it  confirmed  the  French 
commander  in  his  previously  formed  opinion  that 
no  attack  would  he  made  except  from  that  quarter ; 
and  the  neglect  which  he  thereafter  bestowed  on 
other  points  soon  proved  his  ruin. 

On  the  18th,  Wolfe,  accompanied  by  Admiral 
Saunders,  set  out  on  an  exploring  expedition,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  carefully  examined  the 
French  line  all  the  way  from  the  Montmorency  to 
Quebec.  Then  venturing  above  the  city,  he  critic- 
ally observed  the  apparently  impregnable  heights 
on  which  it  stood.  It  was  during  this  investigation 
that  his  keen  eye  discovered  the  narrow  path  lead- 
ing from  the  water  up  the  face  of  the  cliff  to  the 
Heights  of  Abraham,  on  a level  with  the  upper 
town.  This  difficult  way,  he  felt  assured,  might 
afford  a solution  of  the  problem  he  had  in  hand. 
Eegarding  the  French  forces  with  avowed  con- 
tempt, as  an  unorganized  horde  to  which  he  refused 
the  designation  of  an  army,  he  felt  assured  of 
victory  could  he  but  once  force  an  engagement  in 
-the  open  field.  At  the  same  time,  the  conditions 
demanded  the  utmost  caution,  for  every  avenue  of 
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approach  was  guarded  by  intrenchments,  boats, 
« and  floating  batteries.  In  the  broad  mouth  of  the 
St.  Charles  lay  a fleet  of  twenty  war-ships,  ready 
at  any  moment  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  land 
forces,  which  had  recently  been  augmented  and 
now  numbered  about  10,000  men.  A less  sanguine 
commander  might  have  regarded  these  obstacles 
as  insurmountable;  but  the  very  difficulties  by 
which  he  was  surrounded  inspired  Wolfe  with  a 
larger  degree  of  courage  and  determination. 

Thus  matters  progressed,  undisturbed  by  any 
important  event,  until  near  the  end  of  July;  Wolfe 
constantly  growing  more  impatient  over  delays 
which  he  could  not  prevent.  Numerous  devices 
were  resorted  to  with  the  hope  of  bringing  the 
enemy  to  an  engagement,  but  Montcalm  was  too 
wary  a commander  to  be  led  voluntarily  into  a 
false  movement.  On  one  occasion  he  sent  a detach- 
ment across  the  St.  Lawrence  to  attack  Moncton’s 
brigade  at  Point  Levi,  but  abandoned  the  move- 
ment as  soon  as  he  observed  that  it  had  a tendency 
to  bring  on  a general  battle.  This  he  was  resolved 
to  avoid,  except  as  a last  resort;  for  he  was  well 
aware  that  in  an  equal  contest  his  troops  would 
be  no  match  for  the  English. 

During  the  night  of  the  28th  another  effort  was 
made  to  destroy  the  British  fleet  by  fire;  but  like 
the  first,  it  failed.  A large  number  of  rafts  were 
constructed  above  the  city,  and  being  loaded  with 
combustible  materials,  were  fired  and  set  adrift  on 
the  tide.  The  spectacle  was  alarming  enough  as 
the  burning  rafts  floated  down  toward  the  ships. 
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a solid  wall  of  tire,  the  flames  leaping  up  to  the 
height  of  the  tallest  masts ; but  the  sailors,  remem- 
bering their  former  experience,  did  not  fall  into 
a panic.  The  sides  of  the  ships  were  hastily  pro- 
tected by  wet  canvas,  while  the  rafts  were  towed 
aside  by  boats,  so  that  no  harm  came  to  the  fleet. 

Wolfe  now  determined  to  make  a final  effort 
to  force  an  engagement.  He  felt  that  something 
ought  to  be  done  before  the  season  advanced  too 
far  for  active  operations,  in  order  that  the  Eng- 
lish public,  as  well  as  the  administration,  might 
be  assured  that  he  was  not  neglecting  the  duty  as- 
signed to  him. 

At  this  time  his  own  forces  and  the  left  of  the 
French  line  were  separated  only  by  the  narrow 
stream  of  the  Montmorency,  which,  as  previously 
stated,  was  fordable  for  some  distance  below  the 
falls.  A bold  movement  was  planned  to  carry  a 
redoubt  which  stood  close  to  the  water’s  edge  on 
the  French  side,  and  thus  compel  Montcalm  to  come 
to  the  relief  of  his  outposts,  when  it  was  hoped  he 
could  be  forced  into  battle.  Thirteen  companies 
of  grenadiers  and  a portion  of  Moncton’s  brigade 
were  assigned  to  this  duty,  the  entire  army  mean- 
while being  placed  in  readiness  for  immediate 
action.  The  engagement  occurred  on  the  last  day 
of  July;  and  the  men,  weary  of  their  long  inac- 
tivity, sprang  to  their  places  eager  for  the  excite- 
ment of  battle.  As  they  marched  to  their  various 
stations  they  displayed  much  enthusiasm,  evidently 
believing  that  the  long-expected  contest  was  at 
hand. 
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Some  delay  was  occasioned  in  bringing  over 
Moncton ’s  men,  by  the  grounding  of  several  of  the 
boats  on  a ledge  of  rocks,  where  they  were  exposed 
to  the  fire  of  several  batteries.  But  the  French 
gunners  were  inaccurate  of  aim,  and  the  shot  flew 
wide  of  the  mark.  Boats  were  soon  shoved  off,  and 
the  troops  landed ; when  they  formed  and  advanced 
on  the  redoubt,  which  was  instantly  abandoned. 
Some  confusion  took  place  in  the  ranks  of  the 
enemy  during  this  movement,  whereupon  Wolfe 
resolved  to  assault  the  intrenchments.  His  troops 
were  in  fine  spirits,  and  he  felt  that  now  was  the 
time  to  strike  a decisive  blow.  Those  who  had  al- 
ready crossed  were  ordered  to  form  on  the  beach, 
and  await  the  arrival  of  the  remainder  of  Monc- 
ton’s force,  which  consisted  of  Royal  Americans, 
one  of  the  finest  organizations  in  the  army. 

But  the  grenadiers,  already  on  the  French  side 
of  the  Montmorency,  and  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the 
upper  batteries,  felt  that  they  must  do  something. 
Like  all  unseasoned  troops  in  such  situations,  they 
could  not  curb  theiv  impatience  and  await  the  order 
to  advance.  From  their  position  they  could  see 
only  a part  of  the  works  to  be  overcome,  and  conse- 
quently were  able  to  form  no  accurate  estimate  of 
their  real  strength.  In  the  midst  of  this  excitement 
some  one  shouted  Charge!”  when  away  went  the 
whole  body  in  a wild  rush  against  the  intrench- 
ments. It  was  a disastrous  movement.  Cannon 
and  musketry  opened  on  them  in  front  and  flank, 
tearing  ragged  openings  through  their  ranks,  and 
before  they  had  traversed  half  the  distance  the 
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troox)S  came  to  a sudden  halt;  then  huddling  into 
a disordered  mass  like  frightened  sheep,  they  fled 
back  to  the  redoubt  wliich  they  had  but  a little 
while  before  so  bravely  stormed  and  captured. 
Several  hundred  men  fell  as  a result  of  this  un- 
fortunate disobedience  of  orders,  and  a number  of 
officers,  while  endeavoring  to  rally  the  troops,  were 
shot  down.  AYolfe  appeared  on  the  scene  at  this 
juncture,  and  while  exposing  his  life  with  dauntless 
courage,  soundly  berated  the  men  for  their  rash- 
ness. The  ranks,  however,  were  so  broken  and  con- 
fused that  order  could  not  be  restored. 

While  this  was  taking  place,  Moncton’s  Royal 
Americans  landed ; and  though  they  formed  under 
fire  as  coolly  as  if  they  had  been  on  parade,  their 
example  was  lost  on  the  stampeded  troops.  The 
latter  were  so  thoroughly  frightened  that  they 
paid  no  attention  either  to  the  commands  of  their 
officers  or  the  firmness  of  Moncton’s  men.  As  the 
dusk  of  evening  approached,  a violent  thunder- 
storm broke  over  the  battlefield,  adding  to  the 
terror  and  dismay  of  the  English,  while  not  in  the 
least  interfering  with  the  activity  of  the  French, 
who  were  close  by  their  intrenchments.  The  rising 
tide  now  threatened  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the 
former;  and  seeing  that  nothing  more  could  be 
effected,  Wolfe  reluctantly  gave  the  order  to  retire 
to  their  own  side  of  the  Montmorency.  No  sooner 
had  the  English  left  the  field  than  it  was  cov- 
ered with  swarms  of  Canadians  and  Indians,  who 
came  down  from  the  intrenchments  like  birds  of 
evil  fame  to  slay  the  wounded  and  scalp  the  dead. 
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When  Wolfe  denounced  this  barbarity  to  Mont- 
calm, the  latter  laid  it  to  the  charge  of  those  divi- 
sions of  his  troops  which  he  claimed  no  discipline 
could  control ; but  it  was  unfortunate  for  the  repu- 
tation of  that  officer  that  so  many  acts  of  this 
kind  took  place  under  his  command.  The  truth  is 
doubtless  that  with  his  inferior  numbers  and  crit- 
ical state,  he  dared  not  discipline  his  allies  for  fear 
of  being  left  with  his  force  hopelessly  wrecked. 

The  battle  from  which  Wolfe  had  hoped  and 
expected  so  much  had  proven  a disaster  which  he 
keenly  felt,  though  the  unhappy  result  was  no  fault 
of  his.  Four  hundred  men  were  lost,  principally 
as  a result  of  their  own  folly;  and  a spirit  of 
gloom  was  introduced  into  the  army  which  hurt 
it  more  than  the  loss  of  men.  In  his  general 
orders,  the  young  commander  censured  the  impetu- 
osity of  the  grenadiers,  to  whom  he  attributed  the 
miscarriage  of  his  plans;  but  he  praised  the  cool- 
ness of  the  Royal -Americans,  and  declared  that 
they  were  alone  able  to  whip  the  whole  French 
army.  The  reflection  stung  the  regulars  to  the 
quick,  for  they  felt  that  any  comparison  with  the 
despised  Americans  was  a humiliation.  But  they 
soon  afterward  wiped  out  the  stain  of  their  dis- 
grace on  the  Heights  of  Abraham. 

Depressed  by  ill-health  and  the  failure  of  his 
first  important  movement,  Wolfe  now  longed  for 
information  from  Amherst  and  Prideaux,  both  of 
whom  were  to  have  acted  in  concert  with  him ; but 
no  word  came  from  either  of  those  commanders. 
The  days  went  by  with  no  comforting  news  from 
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the  west;  until  finally  the  young  leader  made  up 
his  mind  that  he  should  be  compelled  to  rely  en- 
tirely upon  his  own  resources.  While  anxiously 
waiting  for  tidings  which  did  not  come,  he  sent 
General  Murray,  with  twelve  hundred  men,  to 
destroy  the  French  shipping  above  Quebec  and 
open  communication  with  Amherst,  whom  he 
fondly  hoped  might  he  within  reach.  Murray  met 
with  only  partial  success.  Twice  he  was  foiled  in 
his  efforts  to  land;  but  finally,  gaining  a slight 
success  at  Deschambault,  he  learned  from  some 
prisoners  captured  there  that  Niagara  had  fallen 
and  Ticonderoga  been  abandoned. 

This  was  good  news  in  some  respects  and  bad 
in  others;  for  the  French  reverses  in  the  west 
would  release  a number  of  men  to  swell  the  for- 
ces of  Montcalm.  Wolfe  also  compared  his  own 
failure  with  the  successful  achievements  of  the 
other  British  commanders;  and  the  despondencv 
resulting  therefrom,  added  to  his  constitutional 
ailment,  threw  him  into  a fever  which  for  some 
weeks  incapacitated  him  for  active  duties.  Thus 
time  passed  until  near  the  end  of  August;  when, 
still  weak  from  the  effects  of  the  fever,  but  as 
strong  as  ever  in  his  determination  to  succeed,  he 
proposed  the  immediate  storming  of  Montcalm’s 
position  at  Beauport.  The  three  subordinate 
brigadiers,  to  whom  the  plan  was  outlined  in  coun- 
cil, regarded  it  as  too  desperate  to  admit  of  success, 
and  it  was  accordingly  abandoned.  It  was  known 
that  Montcalm’s  army  had  been  reinforced  up  to 
about  15,000  men,  such  as  they  were— mostly  raff. 
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to  be  sure;  while  the  original  English  forces  had 
been  considerably  reduced  by  sickness  and  ])attle. 

The  brigadiers  suggested  in  turn  that  the  army 
be  conveyed  above  the  city,  where  it  could  be  so 
manoeuvred  as  to  cut  off  the  supplies  of  food  which 
the  French  were  obtaining  by  boats  from  Montreal. 
This  would  eventually  compel  Montcalm  to  fight 
them  on  ground  of  their  own  choosing,  when  they 
would  at  least  stand  an  equal  chance  with  him. 
Wolfe  had  himself  previously  entertained  a similar 
idea,  and  had  it  in  mind  when  he  made  the  explora- 
tion in  company  with  Admiral  Saunders;  but  as 
it  would  require  the  practical  severance  of  their 
connections  with  the  sea,  he  had  dismissed  it  as  too 
hazardous  for  consideration.  Now  it  appeared  to 
him  as  perhaps  the  only  remaining  hope  of  success, 
and  it  was  adopted  by  the  unanimous  consent  of 
the  council. 

But  the  mind  of  the  commander  was  yet  in 
doubt,  and  he  wrote  in  the  like  strain  to  Pitt, 
referring  to  the  new  undertaking  as  ^^a  choice  of 
difficulties.”  This  letter  bore  date  the  2d  of  Sep- 
tember, only  eleven  days  before  the  achievement 
of  the  victory  which  crowned  Wolfe’s  memory 
with  immortality.  ^Mn  this  situation,”  he  wrote, 
‘Hhere  is  such  a choice  of  difficulties  that  I own 
myself  at  a loss  how  to  determine.  The  affairs  of 
Great  Britain,  I know,  require  the  most  vigorous 
measures;  but  then  the  courage  of  a handful  of 
brave  men  should  be  exerted  only  where  there  is 
some  hope  of  a favorable  result.”  Pitt  read  the 
dispatch  in  dismay,  believing  it  was  intended  to 
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prejiare  him  and  the  nation  for  some  impending 
disaster.  For  a while  his  faith  in  the  capacity  of 
the  young  commander  was  shaken,  and  he  regretted 
having  appointed  him  to  so  responsible  a place. 
But  the  recollection  of  what  Wolfe  had  accom- 
plished at  Louisbourg  soon  restored  his  equa- 
nimity. The  publication  of  the  dispatch  aroused 
a feeling  of  alarm  throughout  the  country,  to  be 
followed  a few  days  later  by  the  wildest  enthu- 
siasm when  news  of  the  victory  came,— the  knell 
of  French  America  and  the  coronation  of  English 
lordship  over  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

About  this  time  Wolfe  had  reached  the  lowest 
depths  of  despondency.  He  compared  the  victories 
that  had  been  achieved  by  the  other  commanders 
with  his  own  failures;  and  while  he  rejoiced  over 
their  successes,  he  freely  blamed  himself  for  the 
disasters  that  had  attended  his  efforts.  The  re- 
pulse at  Montmorency,  though  by  no  means  crip- 
pling, and  not  in  the  least  due  to  any  lack  of 
judgment  on  his  part,  preyed  upon  his  delicate 
sensibilities  and  threw  him  still  deeper  into  the 
depths  of  gloom.  He  seemed  no  longer  to  antici- 
pate anything  but  defeat.  Writing  about  this  time 
to  Admiral  Saunders,  regarding  some  matters  of 
detail,  he  declared  that  he  was  sensible  of  his  own 
errors  during  the  campaign,  and  referred. to  him- 
self as  ^^a  man  that  must  necessarily  be  ruined.” 
He  declared  also,  to  his  intimate  friends,  that  he 
would  not  survive  the  disgrace  which  he  imagined 
would  attend  the  failure  of  the  expedition.  But  he 
did  not  permit  his  mental  gloom  to  cloud  his  clear 
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intellect,  or  interfere  with  the  display  of  his  ex- 
traordinary energy.  His  close  friends  alone  knew 
of  the  despondency  that  oppressed  him ; toward  the 
enemy  he  maintained  an  attitude  of  lofty  superi- 
ority. When  a French  officer,  bearing  a flag  of 
truce  from  Montcalm,  indulged  in  some  gasconade 
regarding  the  prowess  and  determination  of  his 
leader  and  iieople,  ‘^1  will  be  master  of  Que])ec,’’ 
exclaimed  Wolfe,  ‘‘if  I stay  here  until  the  end  of 
November.” 

Montcalm,  on  the  other  hand,  was  elated  over 
the  affair  at  Montmorency.  He  boasted  of  it  as  a 
great  victory,  declaring  to  some  of  his  Indian 
chiefs  that  he  had  conquered  the  English  and 
driven  them  away.  “Conquered  them!”  replied 
the  chiefs  contemptuously:  “we  will  never  believe 
that  until  you  drive  them  back  to  their  ships.  Are 
they  not  still  firing  against  Quebec  ? Are  they  not 
as  unconcerned  in  their  camps  as  if  nothing  had 
happened?”  The  savages  were  losing  faith  in  the 
prowess  of  the  French,  which  rendered  that  branch 
of  Montcalm’s  army  of  but  little  service:  they 
were  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  it  might  be 
to  their  interest  to  make  terms  with  the  English. 

On  the  3d  of  September  the  camp  at  Mont- 
morency was  abandoned,  and  the  brigades  of  Mur- 
ray and  Townshend  were  moved  across  the  St. 
Lawrence  to  Point  Levi.  Montcalm  evidently 
regarded  this  movement  as  the  beginning  of  a 
final  retreat,  for  he  instantly  marched  two  of  his 
battalions  toward  the  upper  ford  of  the  Mont- 
morency with  the  intention  of  falling  upon  the 
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British  rear.  But  a feint  by  Moncton  against  the 
French  centre  at  Beauport  soon  brought  those 
troops  back  to  their  original  positions. 

Montcalm  in  every  movement,  despite  his  late 
victory,  manifested  a great  caution  about  closing 
with  the  English  forces:  he  realized  that  he  was 
pitted  against  one  of  the  ablest  commanders  in 
the  British  service,  he  knew  that  the  very  grena- 
diers who  had  ‘‘bolted”  were  steady  as  the  hills 
in  a pitched  field,  and  he  left  nothing  to  chance. 
If  at  the  last  he  first  made  a singularly  false  tacti- 
cal play,  then  left  a vital  spot  unguarded  in  his 
armor  and  his  opponent  found  it  and  struck  to 
the  heart,  it  must  be  remembered  that  few  com- 
manders have  made  so  few  errors  of  judgment, 
in  a series  of  campaigns  crowded  with  harassing 
anxieties  and  inner  consciousness  of  a hopeless 
cause,  and  that  only  a falcon-eyed  genius  spurred 
by  desperate  need  would  have  noted  the  joint;  and 
even  so,  only  the  cowardice  of  its  guardians  made 
it  fatal. 

By  the  5th  the  English  army  had  been  concen- 
trated at  Point  Levi.  Some  authorities  claim  that 
the  camp  on  the  Isle  of  Orleans  was  maintained 
and  protected  by  a strong  detachment;  but  it  was 
hardly  possible  that  Wolfe  would  have  jeopardized 
his  entire  army  by  separating  it  into  divisions 
so  small  as  to  invite  destruction  in  detail.  The 
security  of  Point  Levi  was  essential  to  the  salva- 
tion of  the  army  in  case  of  defeat,  as  it  insured  an 
open  way  to  the  sea;  and  that  place  was  accord- 
ingly fortified  and  a strong  detachment  left  for  its 
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defense.  On  the  5th  and  6th  of  September  the 
remainder  of  the  army  was  moved  some  distance 
above  the  city,  and  landed  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  river  at  Cape  Rouge. 

The  force  now  under  Wolfe’s  immediate  com- 
mand was  reduced  to  less  than  four  thousand  men, 
and  the  situation  looked  desperate.  Within  a few 
days,  news  had  been  received  from  Amherst  that 
no  assistance  could  be  expected  from  him.  The 
outlook  was  gloomy  indeed;  but' in  this  threatened 
crisis  of  his  affairs  the  genius  of  the  young  com- 
mander shone  with  peculiar  brilliancy.  Thrown 
entirely  upon  his  own  resources,  with  no  hope  or 
expectation  of  aid  from  others,  he  rose  to  the 
requirements  of  the  situation,  and . conquered  a 
victory  that  covered  his  name  with  imperishable 
glory.  Whatever  may  have  been  Amherst’s  rea- 
sons or  justifications,  he  little  dreamed  what  he 
was  losing  in  the  chance  of  being  held,  as  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, the  captor  of  Quebec  instead  of 
Wolfe. 

The  movement  up  the  river  deceived  Montcalm. 
He  imagined  that  as  the  English  were  approaching 
that  portion  of  his  defenses  which  were  deemed 
impregnable,  they  were  merely  making  a feint, 
with  the  ultimate  view  of  raising  the  siege  and 
abandoning  the  enterprise.  Monsieur  de  Bougain- 
ville was  therefore  sent  with  a small  force  of  1500 
men  to  watch  their  movements,  while  De  Levis 
was  dispatched  with  3000  troops  to  relieve  Mont- 
real, which  was  believed  to  be  in  danger  from 
the  division  under  Amherst.  Never  did  a general 
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commit  a more  serious  error  on  the  eve  of  an 
engagement  than  this  of  Montcalm.  By  his  own 
act  he  threw  away  his  advantage  of  numbers,  re- 
duced his  army  to  an  equal  footing  with  that  of  his 
opponent,  and  opened  the  way  to  defeat. 

Wolfe  saw  the  mistake,  and  rejoiced  over  the 
successful  progress  of  his  plans.  His  movement 
above  the  city  having  completely  foiled  his  adver- 
sary, he  still  further  mystified  him  as  to  his  real 
plans  by  other  manoeuvres  on  the  river.  For  sev- 
eral days  a portion  of  the  fleet  was  directed  to 
sail  up  and  down  the  St.  Lawrence,  under  pretense 
of  seeking  a favorable  landing-place;  while  Cap- 
tain Cook  was  sent  to  make  audacious  soundings 
and  lay  buoys  immediately  in  front  of  the  works 
at  Beauport,  as  if  that  were  the  point  selected  for 
attack.  These  movements  completely  bewildered 
the  French  commander.  He  had  been  outgeneraled 
and  did  not  know  what  course  to  pursue.  The  por- 
tion of  the  French  fleet  which  had  remained  above 
the  city  sought  refuge  in  the  river  Batiscan,  and 
thither  Bougainville  marched  with  1500  men,  be- 
lieving the  British  were  about  to  attempt  the  cap- 
ture of  those  vessels.  He  was  thus  taken  out  of 
the  reach  of  Wolfe’s  grand  movement. 

Less  than  two  miles  above  Quebec,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  English  commander 
had  observed  a small  cove,  which  still  bears  his 
name,  jutting  into  the  land  far  enough  to  escape 
the  swift  current  of  the  tides;  and  it  was  from 
the  margin  of  this  cove  that  the  narrow  path  pre- 
viously mentioned  ascended  to  the  summit  of  the 
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heights.  Here  was  a safe  landing-place  for  the 
boats,  and  a road,  though  ever  so  difficult,  to  victory 
and  renown.  Not  more  than  two  men  could  ascend 
the  path  abreast,  while  from  the  river  the  face  of 
the  cliff  appeared  to  be  almost  perpendicular;  but 
it  was  composed  of  ledges  and  uneven  projections, 
where  bold  men  might  find  a footing  and  thus 
ascend,  as  the  future  demonstrated.  Montcalm 
had  not  the  least  idea  that  an  attempt  would 
ever  be  made  at  that  point;  and  consequently  a 
small  guard  of  less  than  one  hundred  men,  with 
four  small  cannon,  was  stationed  there  as  a mere 
precaution.  Not  unless  the  English  had  wings, 
it  would  seem,  could  they  gain  the  Heights  of 
Abraham. 

Yet  the  very  place  which  he  believed  to  be  im- 
pregnable was  the  point  of  attack  selected  by  the 
adventurous  Wolfe.  It  was  a dangerous  enter- 
prise, however,  demanding  the  most  careful  fore- 
thought in  its  execution.  The  effort  was  to  be 
made  in  the  darkness,  which  would  add  a hundred- 
fold to  the  difficulties.  A single  error,  a slip  of  the 
foot,  an  unexpected  discovery  by  the  guards  at  the 
top  of  the  cliff,  might  defeat  the  whole  plan  and 
cover  the  commander  with  reproach  for  attempting 
the  impossible.  The  current  swept  by  the  cove  at 
a rapid  rate,  and  the  boats  might  be  carried  beyond 
the  landing-place  or  miss  it  in  the  darkness— as 
some  of  them  did  when  the  attempt  was  made. 
Failure  meant  ruin ; for  the  great  majority  of  men 
would  regard  the  effort  to  move  an  army  up  the 
face  of  a precipice,  in  the  darkness,  as  foolhardy. 
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Indeed  it  seemed  so;  and  if  Wolfe  had  been  older 
or  less  venturesome,  he  might  have  shrunk  from 
the  ordeal.  Yet  he  determined  to  stake  his  fame 
on  the  issue.  It  was  clear  that  he  could  not  subdue 
the  city  from  the  front,  and  something  must  be 
done  to  rescue  the  expedition  from  utter  failure. 
As  he  had  already  declared,  he  would  not  live  to 
endure  the  shame  of  a defeat.  Death  seemed  pref- 
erable to  leading  a beaten  army  back  to  England : 
some  of  his  predecessors  had  held  a different  scale 
of  values. 

The  night  of  the  12th  of  September  was  fixed 
upon  for  the  undertaking.  As  many  boats  as  could 
be  brought  together  without  exciting  the  suspicion 
of  the  enemy  were  collected  at  Cape  Rouge,  the 
fleet  meanwhile  continuing  its  activities  at  various 
places  along  the  stream,  so  as  to  occupy  the  atten- 
tion of  the  French;  and  as  an  alleged  deserter  on 
the  morning  of  the  12th  made  his  way  into  the 
French  lines,  and  still  further  deluded  Montcalm 
into  the  belief  that  Beauport  would  be  the  storm 
centre  of  the  coming  battle,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  Wolfe  sent  him.  It  is  true,  ’however,  that 
while  in  order  to  encourage  the  men,  they  were  in- 
formed that  a decisive  blow  was  to  be  struck,  no 
intimation  of  the  point  of  attack  was  given  to  the 
rank  and  file,  for  the  very  purpose  of  preventing 
leakage  from  loose  tongues  or  treachery;  and  a 
real  deserter  could  have  told  nothing  else. 

In  order  to  keep  up  the  pretense  of  an  attack  in 
that  quarter,  the  ships  still  remained  in  the  basin 
below  the  city,  moved  in  closer  to  the  shore  just 
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before  sunset  oh  the  evening  of  the  12th,  and  low- 
ered and  manned  their  boats  as  if  preparing  for 
action.  But  as  soon  as  darkness  came  on,  all  the 
men  who  could  be  spared  from  the  fleet  were  trans- 
ferred to  Point  Levi,  and  there  taking  boat,  joined 
the  army  on  the  Quebec  side. 

The  place  of  assembly  was  some  distance  above 
the  point  selected  for  the  attack,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary to  embark  the  troops  in  boats  and  float  down 
to  the  cove  with  the  ebb-tide.  Some  idea  of  the 
difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  this  movement  may 
be  gathered  from  a description  of  the  surroundings 
written  by  Wolfe  himself,  four  days  before  the 
battle.  Said  he : We  have  seven  hours,  and  some- 
times (above  the  town,  after  rain)  near  eight  hours, 
of  the  most  violent  ebb-tide  that  can  be  imagined, 
which  loses  us  an  infinite  deal  of  time  in  every 
operation  on  water;  and  the  stream  is  so  strong, 
particularly  here,  that  the  ships  often  drag  their 
anchors  by  the  mere  force  of  the  current.  The 
bottom  is  a bed^of  rock,  so  that  a ship,  unless  it 
hooks  a ragged  rock,  holds  by  the  weight  only  of 
the  anchor.  Doubtless  if  the  equinoctial  gale  had 
any  force,  a number  of  ships  must  necessarily  run 
ashore  and  be  lost.’’  But  in  spite  of  these  diffi- 
culties, and  others  that  would  naturally  arise  in 
the  execution  of  the  design,  the  general  entertained 
no  thought  of  altering  his  plans  or  abandoning  the 
undertaking.  The  die  had  been  cast ; he  would  go 
forward  to  the  end,  let  it  be  victory  or  ruin. 

At  twelve  o’clock  on  the  night  of  the  12th  the 
troops  began  to  embark;  and  by  two  the  next 
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morning,  all  of  the  first  division  was  formed  into 
line  and  ready  to  advance.  Absolute  silence  had 
been  enjoined  upon  the  men;  no  one  was  allowed 
to  speak  on  pain  of  death.  The  troops  were  not 
yet  informed  of  their  destination;  but  they  were 
instructed  to  follow  their  officers,  and  to  refrain 
from  firing  until  the  order  was  given,  on  pain  of 
being  instantly  shot.  The  general’s  barge  now  took 
its  place  in  front;  and  the  signal  being  given,  the 
fleet  moved  forward  into  the  darkness.  Not  a 
sound  broke  the  stillness  of  the  night.  The  boats 
swept  onward  with  the  tide  as  noiselessly  as  if  they 
and  their  human  cargo  had  been  inanimate  objects. 
The  oars  had  been  muffled,  and  only  such  as  were 
needed  to  direct  the  course  of  the  boats  were 
brought  into  use,  and  these  were  so  gently  dipped 
that  not  even  the  sound  of  the  rippling  water  could 
be  heard.  It  was  a moonless  night,  but  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  stars  gave  light  enough  to  mark  the 
course  of  the  river  and  indicate  the  dim  outlines 
of  the  cliffs. 

Now  that  they  were  going  into  action,  the 
gloomy  mood  which  had  so  long  depressed  the 
spirits  of  the  commander  vanished,  and  he  con- 
A^ersed  freely,  in  a scarcely  audible  tone,  with  those 
who  sat  near  him.  A friend  in  England  had  but 
recently  sent  him  a handsomely  printed  copy  of  , 
Gray’s  Elegy  in  a Country  Churchyard,  in  which 
he  was  profoundly  interested.  As  his  barge  swept 
by  the  solemn  cliffs,  he  repeated  some  of  the  most 
striking  verses,  dwelling  with  special  emphasis  on 
that  eloquent  and  mournful  stanza  — 
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“The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power, 

And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e’er  gave, 

Await  alike  the  inevitable  hour; — 

The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave.” 

As  he  finished  the  stanza,  he  exclaimed  with^ 
impressive  earnestness,  “Now,  gentlemen,  1 would 
rather  be  the  author  of  that  poem  than  take  Que- 
bec.” It  is  a natural  feeling  of  the  man  with 
poetic  soul  toward  the  embodier  of  his  deep  un- 
expressed emotions;  yet  but  for  the  takers  of  the 
world’s  Quebecs,  the  world’s  poets  would  have  no 
quiet  stable  society  wherein  to  create  their  visions 
of  beauty. 

The  break  of  day  was  approaching  as  the  boats 
turned  into  the  cove  and  came  to  land.  Wolfe  was 
the  first  to  spring  ashore;  and  as  he  glanced  at 
the  rocky  precipice  towering  upward  almost  out 
of  sight,  he  said  to  Colonel  Howe,  who  had  been 
chosen  to  command  the  advance,  “I  doubt  if  you 
will  get  up;  but  you  must  do  what  you  can.”  The 
ascent  began  at  once,  Wolfe  himself  leading  the 
way.  Colonel  Howe  and  the  men  clambered  after 
him  up  the  winding  path ; and  just  as  they  reached 
the  summit,  they  were  discovered  and  fired  on  by 
the  guard  stationed  there.  The  English  responded ; 
whereupon  the  French  fled,  leaving  their  guns  in 
the  hands  of  the  assailants.  Had  they  put  up  the 
plucky  fight  they  should,  they  might  well  have  held 
off  the  climbing  troops  till  reinforcements  came 
and  hurled  the  assailants  down  the  cliff,  turning 
the  English  victory  into  a bloody  and  final  repulse 
—though  exhaustion  must  ultimately  have  given 
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Canada  to  the  English.  As  it  was,  the  latter  had 
the  first  vantage;  they  had  won  the  Heights! 

Meanwhile  the  main  body  of  the  light  infantry, 
either  mistaking  the  entrance  to  the  cove,  or  unable 
to  control  the  boats  in  the  rapid  current,  were  car- 
ried below  the  landing-place,  and  came  ashore  at 
the  foot  of  the  precipice.  Undismayed  by  the  ap- 
parently impossible  task  which  lay  before  them, 
and  excited  by  the  sound  of  firing,  they  scaled  the 
almost  perpendicular  wall  of  the  cliR,  dragging 
themselves  up  by  roots  and  shrubs  and  projecting 
rocks.  Now  that  the  alarm  had  been  given,  no  fur- 
ther effort  was  made  at  concealment:  the  troops 
pushed  their  way  up  the  foot-path  or  climbed  the 
precipice  as  best  they  could,  until  by  daylight  the 
whole  army  stood  embattled  on  the  Plains  of  Abra- 
ham. It  was  one  of  the  most  splendid  achieve- 
ments ever  accomplished  by  an  army  of  men ; when 
looked  at  in  the  cold  light  of  history,  it  seems  like 
a miracle:  but  it  was  made  just  possible  by  the 
cowardly  panic  of  the  French  guards. 

Montcalm  might  indeed  have  supposed  that  the 
English  had  wings!  He  still  occupied  his  camp 
at  Beauport;  and  when  informed  by  his  pickets 
that  the  besiegers  were  drawn  up  in  battle  array 
at  the  summit  of  the  heights,  he  treated  the  matter 
with  indifference.  When  further  assurances  were 
brought  him,  he  still  remained  incredulous.  ‘‘It 
can  be  but  a small  party,  come  to  burn  a few 
houses  and  retire,”  he  exclaimed;  but  he  was  soon 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  reports.  “Then,”  he 
cried,  “they  have  at  last  got  to  the  weak  side  of 
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this  miserable  garrison:  we  must  give  battle  and 
crush  them  before  mid-day.’’  With  his  usual 
prompt  decision,  he  instantly  gave  orders  to  form 
for  battle  outside  the  walls  of  Quebec. 

The  French  were  superior  in  numbers;  but  in 
troops  worth  anything  for  fighting,  the  English 
were  at  least  two  to  one.  Nearly  every  regiment 
on  their  side  was  composed  of  veterans:  4826 
men  in  all.  Montcalm’s  force  at  hand— much  of 
the  whole  being  scattered  to  guard  other  points— 
was  about  2000  regulars  and  a horde  of  unreliable 
savages  and  poorly  drilled  Canadian  peasants,  the 
whole  aggregating  towards  6000  men.  The  Eng- 
lish had  one  field-piece,  which  they  succeeded  in 
dragging  up  the  precipice ; ^ and  four  guns  cap- 
tured from  the  French  early  in  the  morning,  but 
which  were  of  little  service,  as  only  one  of  them 
was  brought  into  action.  Each  man  had  seventy 
rounds  of  ammunition.  Montcalm’s  artillery  con- 
sisted of  three  small  pieces. 

After  the  formations  were  made,  each  side 
spent  nearly  an  hour  in  fruitless  cannonading, 
which  afforded  Montcalm  time  to  summon  Bou- 
gainville and  Yaudreuil  to  his  aid.  The  latter  had 
been  left  with  1500  men  to  guard  the  camp  at  Mont- 
morency, and  a portion  of  this  force  arrived  during 
the  progress  of  the  battle,  but  not  in  time  to  affect 
its  result.  Had  he  acted  promptly,  he  might  per- 
haps have  saved  the  day;  but  he  had  long  been 
bitterly  jealous  of  Montcalm,  and  refused  to  move 
until  several  messengers  with  peremptory  orders 
had  been  dispatched  to  the  camp.  Bougainville 
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arrived  just  as  victory  was  decided  in  favor  of  the 
British.  A hasty  retreat  into  the  woods  and 
swamps  was  all  that  saved  his  force  from  cai)ture. 

Wolfe  formed  his  army  facing  the  fortifications 
of  the  city,  and  extending  across  the  heights.  The 
right  rested  close  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  where 
it  could  not  be  fianked;  but  the  left  was  unpro- 
tected, and  in  danger  of  being  overlapped  by  the 
longer  line  of  the  French.  In  fact,  this  was  Mont- 
calm’s i^urpose,  which  he  developed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  battle.  He  expected  to  turn  the  British 
left  flank,  roll  their  line  up  like  a piece  of  parch- 
ment, and  drive  it  down  the  precipice.  But  Wolfe 
checkmated  the  movement  by  sending  Townshend 
to  that  part  of  the  field  with  Amherst’s  battalion 
and  the  Royal  Americans,  who  were  formed  at  a 
right  angle  with  the  main  line,  extending  back  to 
the  verge  of  the  cliff.  This  gave  a double  front 
on  the  left,  like  two  faces  of  a hollow  square,  and 
made  it  impossible  to  flank  that  portion  of  the  line. 
Such  formations  were  permissible  then,  when  the 
range  of  guns  was  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  yards ; but  if  attempted  against  modern  rifles, 
the  troops  would  be  exposed  to  a deadly  enfilading 
fire. 

Moncton  was  given  command  of  the  right  wing 
and  Murray  of  the  left ; but  the  latter  was  brought 
into  the  centre  by  the  subsequent  movement  of 
Townshend  to  the  left.  As  the  heaviest  fighting 
was  expected  to  occur  on  the  right,  Wolfe  took  his 
station  there.  This  brought  him  face  to  face  with 
Montcalm,  who  was  on  the  left  of  the  French  line. 
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The  two  commanders  were  so  close  together  that 
they  could  easily  distinguish  one  another,  and  al- 
most hear  their  respective  orders  as  they  were 
issued.  Montcalm  was  mounted;  Wolfe,  having 
no  horse,  directed  the  movements  of  his  troops  on 
foot.  As  usual,  he  discarded  the  sword,  and  went 
into  battle  with  only  a cane  in  his  hand. 

Finding  that  his  requests  for  reinforcements 
were  unheeded,  and  becoming  impatient  of  further 
delay,  Montcalm  brought  on  the  battle  by  ordering 
forward  1500  Indian  and  Canadian  riflemen,  who, 
screened  by  a copse,  some  standing  corn,  and  the 
unevenness  of  the  ground,  opened  a fire  which 
proved  fatal  to  a number  of  British  officers.  This 
was  quickly  followed  by  a general  advance  along 
nearly  the  whole  French  line,  the  troops  firing  ob- 
liquely at  the  extremities  of  the  British  formation 
. as  they  rushed  forward  with  shouts.  This  move- 
' ment  was  unwise  and  badly  conducted,  and  resulted 
in  very  little  execution.  For  some  time  the  English 
troops  had  been  lying  down,  by  order  of  the  com- 
mander, who  did  not  wish  to  risk  the  lives  of  his 
soldiers  unnecessarily.  The  fire- of  the  French 
therefore  passed  harmlessly  over  their  reclining 
columns.  But  when  the  enemy  had  come  within 
forty  yards  of  their  position,  they  sprang  up  and 
delivered  volleys  so  close  together  that  the  sound 
was  like  one  tremendous  crash.  French  officers 
afterward  declared  that  when  the  sheeted  flame 
burst  into  their  faces,  followed  by  the  simultaneous 
roar  of  the  musketry,  it  seemed  to  them  like  the 
shock  of  artillery. 
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That  one  frightful  discharge  settled  the  for- 
tunes  of  the  day ! It  strewed  the  plain  with  dead 
and  wounded  French  soldiers,  and  sent  the  sur- 
French  vivors  flying  back  in  disorder  to  their  own  lines, 
bopeiest^  Thereafter  their  Are.  was  delivered  only  in  broken 
ly  broken  and  iiTegular  platoons.  All  unity  and  every  sem- 
blance of  military  formation  was  lost.  Their  offi- 
cers could  not  drive  them  into  the  ranks  or  direct 
their  movements  with  any  degree  of  regularity. 
Montcalm,  himself  desperately  wounded,  and  de- 
prived of  his  second  in  command,  who  had  fallen 
under  the  first  withering  blast,  dashed  back  and 
forth  along  his  columns,  encouraging,  threatening, 
and  appealing  to  his  soldiers,  but  without  avail. 
The  panic  was  supreme.  And  yet  it  could  hardly 
be  called  a panic  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word. 
The  soldiers  were  dumbfounded,  bewildered,  dazed, 
bj  that  tremendous  burst  of  flame  and  the  suc- 
Prightfdi  ceeding  rain  of  lead.  After  the  first  recoil,  they 
English  Qy  ppg  troops  that  are  terror-stricken: 

fire  para-  . 

lyzes  they  stood  amazed  as  if  incapable  of  reasoning  ef- 
them  They  fired  mechanically,  at  random,  without 

aim.  It  was  an- army  that  had  lost  its  mind  from 
such  terror  as  it  had  never  before  experienced. 

By  the  time  the  smoke  had  cleared  away,  the 
British  had  reloaded  their  pieces;  when  Wolfe, 
English  placing  himself  at  their  head,  gave  the  order  to 
bayonX  With  the  bayonet.  Before  that  weapon, 

then  so  dreaded,  it  was  not  unusual  for  the  best 
troops  to  recoil ; again  and  again  the  British  regu- 
lars did  so  before  the  Continentals  in  the  Revolu- 
tion. The  English  did  not  go  forward  with  a rush. 
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but  their  movement  was  like  the  roll  of  a solid  wave 
of  flame.  Firing  by  columns  as  they  advanced, 
the  carnage  wrought  in  the  dismayed  mass  of 
French  was  terrible.  Nothing  could  resist  the 
progress  of  the  British  regiments.  The  force  of 
their  collision  was  like  the  shock  of  an  earthquake. 
Even  before  they  came  quite  in  touch  of  the  bayo- 
nets, the  French  recoiled  from  the  advancing  line 
of  steel,  and  were  driven  back  in  helpless  rout. 
A number  of  regiments,  especially  the  Canadians, 
fled  in  the  wildest  confusion.  It  was  no  longer 
possible  to  keep  them  in  line  of  battle ; they  shrank 
everywhere  from  contact  with  the  British  bayonets 
and  the  desolating  fire  of  the  musketry. 

Wolfe  was  beginning  to  feel  the  glow  and  en- 
thusiasm of  certain  victory,  when  a bullet  struck 
him  in  the  wrist.  Binding  his  handkerchief  over 
the  wound,  he  continued  to  advance  with  the  troops. 
No  one  yet  knew  that  the  commander  was  hurt. 
A moment  later  he  was  stricken  in  the  groin ; but 
this  wound  he  also  concealed,  and  retained  his  place 
at  the  head  of  his  charging  columns.  Then  came 
the  fatal  shot— aimed,  it  is  alleged,  by  a deserter— 
which  struck  him  fairly  in  the  breast.  Now  he 
knew  that  his  presentiment  was  to  be  realized. 
The  end  had  come.  Still  he  thought  nothing  of 
himself;  his  mind  was  filled  with  the  idea  of  vic- 
tory and  success.  ^‘Support  me,”  he  said  in  a 
low  tone,  to  an  officer  near  him ; ^ Tet  not  the  brave 
fellows  see  me  drop.  The  day  is  ours— we  must 
keep  it.”  Tenderly  he  was  borne  to  the  rear  to 
die. 
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In  the  excitement  of  the  battle  the  soldiers 
did  not  notice  the  fatal  calamity.  Even  those 
who  were  nearest  to  him  supposed  the  com- 
mander had  withdrawn  to  his  proper  place  behind 
the  ranks ; and  they  rushed  forward  with  renewed 
energy,  as  under  the  eye  of  the  chief  to  complete 
the  victory.  Moncton  was  hard  hit  about  the  same 
time,  and  the  command  devolved  on  Townshend, 
as  the  next  in  rank.  Murray,  in  the  centre,  was 
still  unhurt,  and  to  him  was  due  the  final  break- 
ing up  of  the  French  army.  Montcalm,  with  des- 
perate energy,  had  succeeded  in  rallying  several 
of  his  regiments,  when  Murray  charged  them  at 
the  head  of  the  grenadiers  with  fixed  bayonets. 
They  wavered  and  fell  back,  when  the  Highland- 
ers, drawing  their  claymores,  completed  the  rout. 
The  French  fled  in  dismay  from  these  gleaming 
weapons,  and  their  shattered  regiments  withdrew 
to  the  security  of  the  fortifications.  About  this 
time  Montcalm  was  mortally  wounded,  and  carried 
into  the  city. 

At  the  eleventh  hour,  Vaudreuil  with  his  1500 
Canadians  came  reluctantly  upon  the  field  of  bat- 
tle; but  when  these  troops  saw  what  had  taken 
place,  they  fled  in  the  direction  of  Montreal.  It 
was  at  this  juncture  also  that  Bougainville,  ap- 
proaching and  observing  the  conditions  by  which 
he  was  confronted,  ordered  a retreat  to  avoid  a 
capture;  and  his  troops,  as  before  told,  hurriedly 
withdrew  into  the  woods  and  swamps  of  the  direc- 
tion whence  they  had  come.  The  victory  was  won ; 
the  British  were  in  full  possession  of  the  field. 
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The  blow  that  assured  the  final  downfall  of  New 
Prance  had  been  struck. 

But  the  victory  had  not  been  gained  without 
losses  that  were  lamentable.  The  British  counted 
600  killed  and  wounded,  while  those  who  fell  on 
the  side  of  the  French  numbered  vastly  more. 
These  are  the  features  that  cast  a gloom  over  every 
victory.  Among  the  prominent  officers  wounded, 
besides  Moncton,  were  Carleton  and  Barre.  In 
spite  of  his  own  hurt,  the  latter  faithfully  attended 
his  beloved  commander  during  the  last  painful 
moments  of  his  life.  After  Wolfe  had  been  carried 
to  the  rear,  they  gave  him  water  to  quench  the 
thirst  caused  by  the  loss  of  blood,  and  then  he  sank 
into  the  stupor  of  approaching  death.  As  his  head 
reclined  on  the  arm  of  his  friend,  he  was  aroused 
by  the  cry,  ^‘They  run!  They  run!  See  how  they 
run ! ” ^ ^ Who  run  1 ’ asked  the  dying  hero,  looking 
up  with  an  expression  of  intense  anxiety.  ‘‘The 
French,”  replied  Colonel  Barre:  “they  are  giving 
way  everywhere.”  At  this  announcement  a look 
of  intense  satisfaction  overspread  his  face;  but 
even  in  the  supreme  moment  his  first  thought  was 
of  duty.  “Go,  one  of  you,  my  lads,”  he  said 
faintly,  to  those  around  him,  “to  Colonel  Burton. 
Tell  him  to  march  Webb’s  regiment  with  all  speed 
down  to  the  river  Charles,  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of 
the  fugitives  from  the  bridge.”  Then  for  a mo- 
ment he  lay  still  and  silent,  as  if  contemplating 
the  events  that  had  just  occurred;  when,  turning 
slightly  upon  his  side,  a shudder  passed  through 
his  frame,  and  with  the  exclamation,  “Now,  God 
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he  praised,  I die  in  peace!”  he  breathed  his  last. 
It  was  the  death  of  a hero. 

Montcalm  was  in  every  way  a worthy  com- 
petitor of  Wolfe.  He  was  the  ablest  of  all  the 
French  generals  who  had  served  in  America;  and 
while  some  indelible  stains  of  cruelty  attach  to  his 
name,  they  should  be  attributed  to  the  imperfect 
civilization  of  the  times  rather  than  the  natural 
disposition  of  the  man.  He  was  brave  almost  to 
the  point  of  rashness,  and  as  a rule  generous  to 
his  enemies.  His  abilities  were  of  nearly  the  first 
order;  and  had  he  received  from  his  government 
the  support  he  had  a right  to  expect,  and  to  which 
he  was  entitled,  New  France  would  not  that  day 
have  become  a memory  of  the  past.  Wounded 
early  in  the  action,  he  treated  the  hurt  with  in- 
difference, remaining  on  the  field  until  the  very 
last.  In  a final  effort  to  rally  a body  of  Canadian 
fugitives,  in  a copse  near  the  gate  of  St.  John,  he 
received  his  mortal  wound.  Whether  the  shot  was 
fired  by  friend  or  foe  is  not  known.  Like  Wolfe, 
he  may  have  died  by  the  hand  of  a traitor. 

He  was  carried  within  the  city,  and  on  being 
told  by  the  surgeon  that  he  could  not  live,  ex- 
claimed, am  glad  of  it!”  Like  his  gallant 
opponent,  he  felt  that  he  could  not  survive  the 
disgrace  of  the  defeat.  In  a moment  he  inquired, 
”How  long  shall  I survive?”  On  being  told  that 
he  could  not  live  more  than  ten  or  twelve  hours  at 
the  utmost,  he  exclaimed,  ‘^So  much  the  better! 
then  I shall  not  live  to  see  the  surrender  of  Que- 
bec.” Then,  to  a council  of  war  assembled  in 
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his  room,  he  pointed  out  that  all  the  French  forces 
in  the  vicinity  might  be  assembled  at  the  capital 
within  twelve  hours,  in  time  to  crush  the  English 
forces  before  they  could  intrench.  This  course 
he  urged,  having  the  interest  and  honor  of  his 
country  at  heart  to  the  last;  but  his  counsel  went 
unheeded.  Even  the  chief  officers  under  him,  and 
indeed  the  entire  army,  were  so  disheartened  and 
panic-stricken  by  the  results  of  the  morning,  as 
to  be  incapable  of  performing  their  duty. 

When  Ramsey,  the  commandant  of  the  garri- 
son, asked  Montcalm’s  advice  concerning  the  de- 
fense of  the  city,  the  general  replied,  ‘‘To  your 
keeping  I commend  the  honor  of  France.  As  for 
me,  I shall  pass  the  night  with  God,  and  prepare 
myself  for  death.”  He  then  wrote  a letter  to  the 
British  commander,  entreating  his  generous  con- 
sideration of  the  French  prisoners;  after  which, 
as  a faithful  Catholic,  he  surrendered  himself  to 
the  ministrations  of  the  church.  At  five  o’clock 
the  next  morning,  just  as  the  light  of  a new  day 
was  beginning  to  break,  he  breathed  his  last. 
Wolfe  having  just  preceded  him  into  that  land  of 
mystery  where  all  anger  and  enmity  must  be  for- 
gotten in  larger  knowledge  and  emancipation  from 
earth,  it  gratifies  the  heart  to  imagine  that  he  was 
the  first  to  greet  his  late  antagonist  and  welcome 
him  to  the  joys  of  eternal  peace. 

Quebec  was  strongly  fortified,  and  might  have 
resisted  every  effort  of  the  English  to  storm  the 
walls  until  reinforcements  could  have  been  as- 
sembled under  Bougainville,  and  from  Montreal; 
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yet  on  the  very  day  of  the  battle,  Vandreuil  igno- 
minioiisly  wrote  Ramsey,  on  whom  the  command 
had  devolved,  not  to  risk  an  assault,  but  to  sur- 
render as  soon  as  his  provisions  were  exhausted. 
There  were  French  troops  enough  within  reach  to 
overwhelm  the  English,  as  Montcalm  had  shown. 
They  were  troops  which  he  himself  had  sent  away, 
under  the  belief  that  the  assailants  were  about  to 
abandon  the  siege ; and  they  might  easily  have  been 
recalled  in  time  to  save  the  city.  But  at  a council 
of  war,  assembled  during  the  night,  only  one  offi- 
cer, a captain  of  artillery  named  Fiedmont,  voted 
against  surrender.  Probably  one  deciding  reason 
was  that  the  Canadian  militia,  peasants  with  no 
feeling  of  loyalty  to  France  and  no  reason  for 
feeling  any,  refused  to  shed  their  blood  or  make 
other  sacrifices  any  longer. 

Accordingly,  on  the  17th  of  September,  1759,— 
the  fourth  day  after  the  battle,— the  white  flag 
was  hoisted,  and  the  city  passed  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  English.  The  terms  of  capitulation 
provided  that  during  the  continuance  of  the  war, 
the  inhabitants  should  enjoy  the  same  civil  rights 
that  had  been  accorded  to  them  by  their  home  gov- 
ernment—they  really  received  much  more ; and  the 
future  administration  of  the  province,  with  rare 
exceptions,  continued  to  recognize  this  principle. 
In  fact,  the  government  subsequently  established 
and  maintained  in  Canada  was  more  liberal  than 
that  accorded  by  England  to  her  own  colonies ; and 
this  was  one  of  the  causes  that  when  the  English 
provinces  rebelled  against  the  tyranny  of  their  own 
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mother  country,  Canada  remained  loyal  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  conquering  nation.  Of  course 
another  was  that  the  inhabitants  were  too  few,  too 
backward  and  too  unused  to  initiative,  and  with 
social  and  industrial  needs  too  undeveloped  to  be 
injured  by  the  British  system. 

The  capitulation  of  Quebec  was  hailed  with 
demonstrations  of  joy  throughout  England  and 
America.  Cities  were  illuminated  and  bonfires 
blazed  from  every  hill.  The  natural  feeling  of 
despondency  which  had  swept  over  England  after 
the  publication  of  Wolfe’s  gloomy  dispatches  gave 
way  to  a universal  burst  of  joy,  saddened  however 
by  the  melancholy  death  of  the  youthful  hero. 
When  people  heard  the  story  of  the  battle,  and  of 
that  marvelous  ascent  to  the  Heights  of  Abraham, 
it  seemed  as  if  they  were  listening  to  the  fabled 
deeds  of  the  warriors  of  old.  They  were  amazed 
at  the  accomplishment  of  their  own  soldiers.  The 
name  of  Wolfe  was  on  every  tongue.  His  portrait, 
showing  the  delicate,  girlish  features,  was  painted 
and  engraved  and  multiplied  by  thousands,  while 
his  fame  rang  in  song  and  story  throughout  the 
land.  He  was  regarded  as  a model  for  all  heroes ; 
and  the  spirit  of  romance  surrounding  his  life  and 
death  still  renders  his  name  one  of  the  most  beloved 
and  popular  of  the  British  generals.  His  remains 
were  removed  to  England,  where  a monument  was 
erected  in  his  memory  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The 
Massachusetts  Assembly  voted  a marble  statue  in 
his  honor,  and  a column  was  set  up  on  the  spot 
where  he  fell.  Afterward  an  obelisk,  sixty  feet 
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in  height,  was  erected  by  the  government  in  the 
public  gardens  at  Que})ec,  and  generously  dedi- 
cated to  the  memory  of  Wolfe  and  Montcalm. 

As  for  Pitt,  the  result  had  justified  his  confi- 
dence in  the  genius  of  the  commander.  When  Par- 
liament assembled,  the  great  statesman  modestly 
put  aside  the  praises  that  were  showered  upon 
him.  Let  all  the  glory,  he  said,  be  ascribed  to 
Providence  and  the  representative  young  English- 
man who  had  been  the  instrument  of  its  achieve- 
ment. ^^The  more  a man  is  versed  in  business,’^ 
declared  Pitt,  ‘‘the  more  he  finds  the  hand  of 
Providence  everywhere.”  It  is  true  that  fortune 
often  makes  terrible  havoc  with  the  soundest  plans 
and  selection  of  agents ; but  even  Providence  never 
found  a more  capable  helper  than  William  Pitt. 

Townshend,  as  the  ranking  officer,  received  the 
capitulation  of  Quebec ; but,  doubtful  of  ability  to 
hold  out  against  the  assaults  of  the  French  during 
the  winter,  and  not  caring  to  risk  his  reputation 
in  so  uncertain  an  issue,  left  a garrison  of  5000 
men  under  Murray,  and  sailed  back  to  England. 
As  winter  approached,  the  fleet  also  departed,  to 
avoid  being  frozen  up  in  the  St.  Lawrence.  This 
left  Murray  in  a very  precarious  situation,  and 
came  near  resulting  in  the  recapture  of  Quebec 
by  the  French  the  following  spring. 

After  the  fall  of  the  city,  the  main  body  of 
the  French  retired  to  Montreal,  where  Levis  as- 
sumed command  as  next  in  rank  to  Montcalm. 
This  officer  was  almost  the  equal  of  his  late 
superior  in  enterprise  and  genius,  and  quickly 
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assembled  a force  of  ten  battalions  of  regulars, 
besides  about  six  thousand  Canadians  and  a con- 
siderable body  of  Indians.  The  entire  body  aggre- 
gated nearly  15,000  men,  but  they  were  loosely 
held  together,  hard  to  control,  and  without  heart 
or  hope.  Levis  resolved  to  recover  Quebec  before 
the  English  could  throw  additional  troops  into  the 
city,  and  he  accordingly  made  a reconnoissance  of 
the  place  in  force  during  the  winter ; but  he  found 
General  Murray  so  active  and  vigilant,  and  every 
point  so  thoroughly  guarded,  that  he  abandoned 
the  idea  of  a winter  campaign,  and  i^ostponed  the 
enterprise  until  spring,  when  he  had  assurance 
of  the  co-operation  of  a powerful  French  fleet. 

The  ships  which  had  escaped  up  the  river  were 
now  under  his  command,  and  could  be  utilized  as 
soon  as  the  river  was  clear  of  ice.  Among  them 
were  several  frigates  and  other  vessels,  constituting 
a very  respectable  squadron.  By  the  middle  of 
April  the  ice  had  disappeared,  and  Levis  immedi- 
ately set  out  on  his  expedition.  Within  ten  days 
he  arrived  with  his  army  and  fleet  at  Point  au 
Tremble,  and  soon  afterward  ^^ccupied  a strong 
position  on  the  Heights  of  Abraham,  near  Sillery. 
The  battle  of  the  Heights  was  to  be  fought  again, 
with  results  directly  the  opposite  of  what  they  had 
been  on  the  previous  occasion. 

By  this  time  Murray’s  army  of  5000  had  been 
reduced  by  scurvy  and  the  hardships  of  the  winter 
to  less  than  3000  effective  troops,  many  of  whom 
were  unfit  for  service  by  reason  of  their  sufferings. 
But  Murray,  sometimes  as  rash  as  he  was  brave. 
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marched  out  with  his  debilitated  and  inferior  force 
to  met  Levis’  army  of  between  10,000  and  15,000 
men,  supported  by  the  beet.  There  could  be  but 
one  result.  A fierce  encounter  took  place,  dur- 
ing which  Murray  lost  nearly  a thousand  men,  or 
one-third  of  his  force;  when,  finding  himself  out- 
flanked and  about  to  be  surrounded,  he  withdrew 
the  remnant  of  his  army  within  the  fortifications. 
In  this  affair  the  French  loss  is  supposed  to  have 
been  about  300;  but  Murray,  anxious  to  find  an 
apology  for  his  defeat,  placed  the  number  at  more 
than  2000.  So  precipitate  was  the  retreat  that  the 
British  were  compelled  to  abandon  their  artillery ; 
and  the  garrison,  now  reduced  to  about  2200  men, 
was  in  an  exceedingly  precarious  condition. 

To  add  to  their  perplexities,  a French  squad- 
ron of  six  frigates  sailed  up  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
anchored  before  the  city.  The  loss  of  the  place 
seemed  inevitable;  but  Murray  set  to  work  with 
commendable  energy  to  strengthen  the  works,  and 
prepare  if  possible  to  hold  out  until  succor  came. 
Not  only  every  man  in  the  garrison  was  utilized, 
but  the  women  and  children  of  the  native  popula- 
tion, as  well  as  old  men  and  cripples,  were  required 
to  do  what  they  could.  The  town  was  transformed 
into  a beehive  of  industry ; the  French  population 
working  as  faithfully  as  the  English  soldiers,  for 
they  dreaded  a massacre  by  the  Indians  if  cap- 
tured. Levis  meanwhile  had  been  making  prepa- 
rations for  a regular  siege ; but  it  was  the  lOth  of 
May  before  his  batteries  were  mounted  and  ready 
to  play  on  the  fortifications. 
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By  that  time  Murray  had  strengthened  his 
works  and  planted  a number  of  new  batteries  in 
advantageous  positions;  and,  opening  with  these, 
he  soon  silenced  a number  of  the  enemy’s  guns. 
But  timely  relief  came  from  another  source.  Lord 
Colville,  in  command  of  the  British  fleet  for  the 
North  American  station,  having  observed  the  move- 
ments of  the  French  frigates,  and  divining  their 
purpose,  followed  them  up  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
captured  them  as  they  lay  in  the  river,  in  full  view 
of  Levis  and  his  army.  The  French  commander, 
amazed  at  this  daring  achievement,  and  fearing 
the  advent  of  another  hero  like  Wolfe,  abandoned 
his  artillery  and  stores  as  a prize  to  the  English, 
and  fled  to  Montreal.  There  the  Marquis  de  Vau- 
dreuil,  as  governor  of  Canada,  assumed  command, 
and  concentrating  all  the  remaining  forces  of  the 
province,  prepared  to  make  a last  stand  for  his 
country’s  possessions  in  America. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1760,  Amherst  assembled 
an  army  of  10,000  men  on  the  Mohawk,  and  set 
out  for  Montreal  by  way  of  Oswego.  This  was 
like  going  all  around  London  to  get  at  St.  Paul’s; 
for  Amherst  was  already  in  possession  of  the  lakes 
and  water-ways  on  the  direct  route  northward,  as 
far  as  the  Isle  au  Noix,  and  he  could  have  reached 
Montreal  as  soon  as  he  did  Oswego.  But  this 
officer,  so  cautious  in  all  his  movements,  no  doubt 
deemed  it  wise  to  place  the  western  stations  under 
British  control  before  moving  on  the  central  posi- 
tion; that  the  French  might  not  be  able  to  secure 
reinforcements  from  that  quarter.  Embarking  at 
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Oswego,  he  sailed  down  Lake  Ontario  and  the  St. 
Lawrence,  losing  a few  men  in  the  [)assage  of  the 
rapids,  and  capturing  the  French  post  at  Ogdens- 
biirg  on  the  way. 

On  the  7th  of  September  he  arrived  at  Mont- 
real, where  he  met  the  army  of  Murray,  who  had 
come  up  from  Quebec ; and  the  next  day  they  were 
joined  by  General  William  Haviland  with  the 
forces  from  Crown  Point.  On  his  way  down  Havi- 
land had  captured  Isle  au  Noix,  St.  John’s,  and 
Chambly;  so  that  there  now  remained  nothing  to- 
do  but  demand  the  surrender  of  Montreal.  This 
event  took  place  on  the  8th,  the  same  day.  The 
capitulation  included  all  of  Canada,  which,  it  was 
claimed,  extended  to  the  head-waters  of  the  Miami, 
the  Wabash,  and  the  Illinois.  Louisiana  and  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi  were  to  be  retained  by 
the  French.  The  private  property  and  the  religion 
of  the  inhabitants  were  respected,  but  no  agree- 
ment for  civil  rights  entered  into  the  stipulations. 
These,  however,  were  granted  afterward : England 
from  the  first  pursued  a generous  course  toward 
the  people,  and  this  won  their  loyalty  and  devotion. 
It  is  still  a moot  question  whether  it  was  not  car- 
ried much  too  far:  the  permanent  official  recogni- 
tion of  the  Poman  Catholic  establishment,  giving 
it  control  of  the  taxes  raised  from  its  people  for 
educational  purposes,  has  given  later  generations 
a most  ugly  problem  to  solve,  nearly  produced  one 
rebellion,  and  seriously  and  increasingly  menaces 
Protestant  and  Anglo-Saxon  civilization  in  Can- 
ada. 
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On  the  13th  of  September,  five  days  after  the 
capitulation  of  Montreal,  Major  Robert  Rogers 
was  dispatched  with  a party  of  two  hundred  ran- 
gers to  take  possession  of  the  French  posts  in  the 
distant  west,  including  Detroit.  This  command 
was  the  most  famous  single  organization  brought 
into  existence  by  the  exigencies  of  the  Seven  Years’ 
War.  At  the  beginning  of  that  struggle,  Rogers, 
who  was  a native  of  Dunbarton,  New  Hampshire, 
and  had  already  gained  a wide  reputation  as  an 
Indian-fighter,  was  authorized  by  the  English  gov- 
ernment to  raise  a regiment  of  border  men  as 
scouts  and  rangers  on  the  frontiers.  The  boldest 
and  hardiest  youth  of  the  colonies  flocked  to  his 
standard,  and  he  soon  found  himself  in  command 
of  five  companies  of  as  brave  fellows  as  ever  shoul- 
dered a rifle.  Putnam  and  Stark  were  officers. 

Each  man  carried  a rifle,  a hatchet,  and  a knife ; 
and  all  were  so  expert  in  their  use  that  they  were 
regarded  as  in  some  sense  doubly  armed.  The  self- 
confidence  begotten  by  this  superiority  made  them 
almost  invincible.  Their  garb,  an  imitation  of  Ind- 
ian costume,  was  composed  throughout  of  dressed 
deerskin,  usually  with  the  hair  on  the  outside  for 
warmth.  Besides  arms  and  ammunition,  they 
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carried  their  })lankets  in  packs  on  their  shoulders, 
so  that  the  weight  of  each  man’s  accoutrements 
was  twice  that  of  an  ordinary  soldier.  Yet  the 
strength  and  activity  bred  by  their  wild  life  ena- 
bled them  to  cover  long  distances  in  an  incredibW 
short  period  of  time,  arousing  an  intense  dread 
in  ‘their  savage  foes,  who  feared  them  above  all 
other  troops,  and  thought  they  were  leagued  with 
the  powers  of  the  unseen  world,  and  could  accom- 
plish almost  anything  they  wished. 

At  night  they  camped  wherever  the  shades  of 
evening  overtook  them,  roasting  their  meat  and 
sleeping  in  circles  around  their  fires,  Indian  fash- 
ion, but  carefully  picketing  the  camps  to  prevent 
surprise.  In  winter  they  wore  snow-shoes,  gain- 
ing a speed  over  the  frozen  stretches  equal  to 
the  fleetest  of  the  northern  warriors ; and  in  their 
packs  they  carried  skates  for  use  on  the  icy  lakes 
and  rivers.  They  remained  on  the  frontiers  in 
winter  as  well  as  summer,  their  haunts  being  usu- 
ally near  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  George.  But 
they  ventured  also  into  Canada,  and  out  to  the 
farthest  west  of  the  southern  Great  Lakes. 

When  the  armies  were  inactive,  the  rangers 
separated  into  small  parties  and  covered  the  whole 
northern  frontier;  but  when  a campaign  opened 
they  served  in  one  or  more  compact  bodies,  and 
were  always  relied  upon  for  the  most  dangerous 
enterprises.  Some  of  their  well-authenticated  ex- 
ploits are  more  wonderful  than  the  imaginaiy 
deeds  of  the  heroes  of  romance;  and  all  along  the 
borders  of  liake  George,  as  well  as  in  the  Mohawk 
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y alley,  and  throughout  the  New  Euglaud  frontiers, 
places  are  shown  where  the  rangers  fouglit  des- 
perate battles  and  won  marvelous  victories,  fre- 
quently over  numbers  twice  and  tlirice  their  own. 

Such  were  the  men  who  now  set  out  to  march 
from  Montreal  to  Detroit.  They  made  their  way 
up  the  St.  Lawrence  to  its  junction  with  Lake 
Ontario,  in  canoes  and  flat-bottomed  boats;  driv- 
ing a herd  of  beef-cattle  along  the  shore,  because 
the  party  was  too  large  to  depend  for  food  upon 
the  wild  game  met  on  the  way.  The  wonders  of 
Niagara  delayed  them  barely  long  enough  to  make 
the  portage;  but  on  reaching  Presquhsle,  the  mod- 
ern Erie  in  Pennsylvania,  Rogers  landed  his  en- 
tire party,  and  marched  south  to  Fort  Pitt  where 
Pittsburg  now  stands,  receiving  the  submission  of 
Forts  Le  Boeuf  and  Venango  on  the  way. 

Having  finished  his  business  on  the  Ohio,  and 
given  instruction  for  improvements  at  Fort  Pitt, 
Major  Rogers  returned  to  the  lake,  and  resumed 
his  romantic  journey  Avestward.  All  along  the 
shores  he  found  happy  Aullages  of  Indians,  living- 
in  comfort  and  plenty,  with  cornfields  surrounding 
their  lodges  and  game  abundant  and  tame  in  the 
woods.  Rogers  pictured  the  country  as  an  earthly 
paradise,  and  endeavored  to  make  friends  with 
all  the  sav^ages  he  found.  ^AVe  come,’^  he'  said 
to  them,  ^As  friends,  not  as  enemies.  We  have 
beaten  the  French  in  the  country  of  the  rising 
sun,  and  now  we  come  to  you  as  brothers.”  The 
saA^ages  Avere  faA^orably  impressed  by  the  rangers^ 
dress  of  hairy  deerskin ; but  they  had  been  filled 
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by  tlie  FreiK'li  with  dislike  and  fear  of  the  Eng- 
lish, and  })esides  did  not  wish  the  former  ousted. 

While  encamped  at  the  month  of  the  Cuyahoga, 
where  Cleveland  now  stands,  the  rangers  were  vis- 
ited by  an  embassy  from  the  great  Ottawa  nation, 
who  said,  ‘‘Pontiac  is  the  chief  and  lord  of  this 
country:  it  is  well  that  you  wait  until  he  can  see 
you.”  The  next  day  Pontiac  himself  came,  ar- 
rayed in  his  robe  of  state  and  accompanied  by  a 
delegation  of  warriors.  “How  have  you  dared 
enter  my  country  without  my  leave?”  demanded 
the  chief  haughtily  as  he  entered  the  presence  of 
the  commander  of  the  rangers.  Rogers  replied 
that  he  came  with  no  unfriendly  designs  against 
the  Indians,  but  to  remove  the  French  whom  they 
had  conquered,  and  were  now  taking  possession 
of  all  their  posts  in  the  west.  The  Indians  would 
not  be  disturbed  in  any  of  their  rights;  on  the 
contrary,  the  English  desired  their  friendship,  and 
would  trade  with  them  on  even  more  liberal  terms 
than  they  had  ever  received  from  the  French. 

The  chief  took  a night  to  ponder  over  this 
doubtless  familiar  intelligence;  the  next  morning 
he  declared  it  his  wish  to  be  friendly  with  the  Eng- 
lish, so  long  as  they  treated  him  and  his  people 
justly.  These  were  probably  his  true  sentiments 
then;  for  he  knew  that  the  French  were  beaten, 
and  that  it  was  to  his  people’s  interest  to  make 
terms  with  the  conquerors.  He  therefore  gave  his 
permission  for  Rogers  and  his  men  to  go  forward, 
and  sent  an  escort  of  warriors  to  help  drive  the 
cattle  along  the  beach.  He  also  gave  the  white 
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chief  several  bags  of  parched  corn,  smoked  the  pipe 
of  peace  with  him,  and  accompanied  him  a day’s 
march  on  the  way,  asking  many  questions  as  to 
how  iron  could  be  taken  from  the  ground  and  fash- 
ioned into  weapons,  and  how  wool  could  l)e  clipped 
from  the  backs  of  sheep  and  woven  into  cloth. 
He  appreciated  the  advantages  of  civilization ; but 
no  conduct  of  the  English  could  have  prevented 
his  seeing  that  they  or  the  Indians  must  go. 

Pontiac  was  then  nearly  or  quite  fifty,  unusu- 
ally dark,  of  medium  height  and  powerful  frame, 
and  bore  himself  haughtily  as  became  the  freely 
elected  king  of  the  great  Ottawa  nation.  He  was 
the  son  of  an  Ojibway  woman;  and  the  Ottawas 
being  in  alliance  with  that  tribe  and  the  Potta- 
wattamies,  Pontiac  became  the  head  chief  of  the 
three,  and  wielded  a power  that  was  recognized 
from  the  Lakes  to  the  Ohio. 

The  Ottawas  were  generally  regarded  as  great 
cowards;  a stigma  given  them  by  the  fierce  Iro- 
quois, who  in  the  seventeenth  century  drove  them 
to  the  islands  at  the  mouth  of  Green  Bay,  and 
afterwards  beyond  the  Mississippi,  where  for  a 
while  they  sought  refuge  among  the  Sioux.  But 
returning  at  a later  period  to  their  former  coun- 
try on  the  peninsula  of  Michigan,  they  became  cel- 
ebrated both  as  warriors  and  hunters;  and  under 
the  lead  of  Pontiac,  and  subsequently  of  Tecumseh, 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  troublesome  nations 
with  whom  the  Americans  had  to  deal. 

The  Ojibways  are  noted  as  a warlike  tribe 
from  the  earliest  acquaintance  of  white  men  with 
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that  people.  They  waged  sueeessful  war  against, 
the  Foxes,  the  Iroquois,  and  the  Sioux,  and  drove, 
the  latter  from  the  headwaters  of  the  Mississippi 
and  the  Red  River  of  the  Nortli  to  the  western 
plains,  where  they  in  turn  forced  their  old  enemies 
back  into  the  wooded  country  east  of  the  great 
river.  The  Ojibways  were  accustomed  to  fighting 
in  the  woods,  where  they  were  almost  invincible; 
but  they  could  not  withstand  the  fierce  onslaughts 
of  the  Sioux  on  the  open  plains. 

The  Pottawattamies  were  fierce  warriors,  but 
differed  not  materially  in  their  general  character- 
istics from  the  other  tribes  of  the  Algonquin  race. 
Their  dialect  was  among  the  rudest,  barely  sub- 
serving the  necessary  purposes  of  communication, 
and  relating  principally  to  their  usual  occupations 
of  hunting,  fishing,  and  fighting. 

These  were  the  three  tribes  over  whom  Pontiac 
ruled  as  head  chief.  Their  aggregate  strength 
amounted  to  about  three  thousand  warriors;  but 
they  occupied  so  extensive  a region,  and  had  such 
diverse  interests,  that  even  Pontiac,  much  less  any 
other  leader,  could  not  induce  them  to  act  in  con- 
cert for  any  length  of  time.  A thousand  warriors 
were  perhaps  as  many  as  they  ever  brought  into 
the  field  on  any  one  occasion;  but  they  also  held 
in  subjection,  or  controlled  the  policy  of,  a number 
of  other  tribes,  so  that  their  fighting  capacity  was 
considerably  in  excess  of  their  own  numbers. 

Pontiac  was  1)elieved  to  have  commanded  the 
Ottawas  who  took  part  in  Braddoek’s  defeat;  but 
as  it  was  no  longer  to  his  interest  to  boast  of  that 
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ex})loit,  the  fact  could  not  be  established.-  But  he 
was  unquestioiial)ly  a bold  warrior,  a crafty  sav- 
age, and  a natural-born  leader  of  men.  Rogers 
realized  the  value  of  the  chief’s  friendship  on 
arriving  at  the  mouth  of  the  Detroit  River,  where 
four  hundred  savages  had  formed  an  ambuscade 
to  cut  olf  his  party.  Pontiac,  knowing  this,  went 
in  advance,  and  notifying  them  that  he  wished  to 
be  on  friendly  terms  with  the  English,  ordered 
them  to  disperse ; which  they  did,  and  Rogers  pro- 
ceeded on  his  way  unmolested. 

The  Detroit  River— the  detroit  or  narrows,  ac- 
cording to  its  French  meaning— is  about  twenty- 
two  miles  long,  and  varies  from  less  than  half  a 
mile  to  three  miles  wide.  The  current  is  strong 
and  the  channel  deej).  At  this  time  it  was  bor- 
dered on  either  side  by  natural  parks  of  wood- 
land, set  with  little  clearings  and  tiny  fields  of 
corn,  beans,  pumpkins,  and  other  vegetables,  cul- 
tivated of  course  by  the  women  and  children.  The 
luxuriant  grasses,  often  higher  than  a man’s  head, 
and  so  thick  as  to  render  progress  very  difficult; 
the  tame  wild  animals,  which  grew  fat  on  them; 
the  delicious  wild-fowl  of  the  rivers  and  lake^, 
with  their  nests  affording  in  abundance  the  deli- 
cacy of  fresh  eggs;  the  numerous  species  of  fine 
fish,  most  of  them  then  new  to  the  whites,  but  now 
familiar;  the  beautiful  tobacco  plant,  emblem  of 
peace  among  all  the  savage  tribes  of  America,  or- 
namenting the  gardens  and  the  spaces  around  the 
lodges,  all  showed  a region  overflowing  with  the 
best  resources  of  nature. 
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The  village  of  Detroit,  and  the  stockade  fort 
which  the  French  had  established  there,  lay  some 
distance  up  the  river,  nearer  Lake  St.  Clair.  It 
was  the  most  populous  French  settlement  in  the 
Northwest,  containing  about  sixty  families,  located 
on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  made  up  principally 
of  traders  with  Indian  wives.  This  brought  them 
into  the  most  intimate  relationship  with  the  savage 
tribes  around,  and  guaranteed  their  permanent 
friendship,  they  esteeming  it  an  honor  to  be  allied 
with  the  superior  race.  As  to  the  Indian  belles, 
they  were  more  than  ready  to  encourage  the  ad- 
vances of  the  gallant  Frenchmen.  Their  life  with 
even  the  rougher  specimens  of  civilized  men  held 
an  incomparably  larger  degree  of  freedom  and 
comfort,  and  far  less  menial  and  crushing  drudg- 
ery, than  with  men  of  their  own  race.  There  were 
also  some  grosser  reasons,  appealing  strongly  to  a 
barbarous  race  with  whom  love  was  little  more 
than  animal  sex-attraction,  and  sentiment  mostly 
a stranger.  For  obvious  reasons,  jealousy,  of  the 
current  civilized  stripe,  did  not  enter  as  a disturb- 
ing factor  into  the  transactions  of  the  Indian 
Cupid. 

The  farms  were  laid  off  with  the  utmost  regu- 
larity, each  measuring  about  eight  hundred  feet 
along  the  river  and  extending  back  into  the  forest 
above  three  quarters  of  a mile,  making  some  eighty 
acres.  This  was  enough  for  the  comfort  and  sup- 
port of  each  family,  and  as  much  as  in  the  absence 
of  large  near  markets  it  paid  to  cultivate.  All 
the  fruits  and  cereals  suited  to  the  climate  were 
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produced  in  abundance,  cattle  as  well  as  swine  and 
sheep  were  raised,  dairying  was  a specialty,  and 
of  course  the  weaving  of  cloth  was  carried  on. 
The  Indian  women  and  girls  were  apt  pupils  of 
their  French  lords  and  fathers.  Meantime  the 
men  grew  affluent  in  commerce  with  the  savages. 
Silver  was  abundant,  and  numerous  golden  doub- 
loons were  hidden  away  in  safe  retreats.  French- 
men and  savages  alike  had  come  to  find  necessities 
of  existence  in  the  conveniences  and  luxuries  of 
civilization,  only  to  be  had  by  trade. 

News  had  spread  far  and  wide  of  the  coming 
of  the  English,  and  a vast  concourse  of  red  people 
had  collected  from  the  surrounding  country  to  wit- 
ness their  arrival.  The  commandant  of  the  French 
garrison  had  already  been  informed  of  the  terms 
of  the  surrender  of  Canada,  and  he  immediately 
transferred  possession  of  the  fort  and  the  public 
property  to  Major  Rogers.  The  savages  were 
astonished,  as  the  French  garrison  was  much  the 
larger:  they  could  not  understand  why  an  army 
should  surrender  without  a fight  to  a smaller  one, 
unless  the  latter  possessed  some  secret  charm  to 
overcome  their  enemies,  which  accordingly  they 
attributed  to  the  English. 

But  Pontiac,  a chieftain  of  experiences,  knew 
better : he  knew  that  the  surrender  of  Detroit  was 
a legitimate  result  of  the  defeat  of  the  French  in 
the  northeast,  and  he  knew  what  English  conquest 
meant  in  the  overrunning  of  Indian  lands  and 
expulsion  of  their  owners.  Besides,  the  Indians 
had  blent  with  the  French  in  blood,  spoke  their 
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language  to  a limited  extent,  had  learned  their 
eustoms,  and  j)referred  them  to  the  English.  The 
latter  were  too  exacting  and  too  haughty ; they  did 
not  associate  with  the  Indians  on  terms  of  equality, 
like  the  French.  His  mind  was  fully  made  up  to 
resist  their  domination.  He  knew  nothing  of  their 
tremendous  national  strength.  His  knowledge 
was  mainly  of  their  border  settlers;  and  he  knew 
that  they  were  not  invincible,  for  he  had  seen  their 
greatest  army  beaten  and  almost  annihilated.  He 
lent  a willing  ear  also  to  the  Canadian  traders,  who 
hated  the  English  as  sincerely  as  Pontiac  did,  and 
hoped  that  Indian  hostility  might  accomplish  what 
the  French  armies  had  not  in  keeping  them  out.' 
They  told  him  that  his  father,  the  French  king, 
was  old  and  had  been  asleep ; but  that  now  he  had 
awakened,  and  his  great  war  canoes  had  crossed 
the  ocean  and  were  on  their  way  up  the  St.  Law- 
rence to  drive  the  English  back  into  their  own 
country. 

This  information  gave  Pontiac  new  hope.  He 
pondered  over  it  in  the  silent  forest  and  in  the 
privacy  of  his  wigwam.  Like  the  prophets  of  old, 
he  conferred  in  secret  with  his  familiar  spirits; 
he  fled  to  the  wilderness  of  his  own  thoughts.  For 
nearly  two  years  he  maintained  a gloomy  silence, 
pondering  and  calculating;  and  during  this  time 
none  were  bold  enough  to  interrupt  the  musings 
of  the  grim  and  melancholy  savage.  At  length  his 
plans  were  matured.  All  the  allied  tribes  were  to 
be  notified,  and  on  the  same  day  the  English  gar- 
risons throughout  their  territory  should  be  struck. 
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the  soldiers  slaughtered  and  the  forts  reduced  to 
ashes;  then,  with  French  help  the  Indians  would 
drive  the  entire  English  populations  into  the  sea. 
For  himself,  Pontiac  reserved  the  task  of  obliter- 
ating the  post  at  Detroit. 

The  English  had  meanwhile  erected  a fort  of 
considerable  strength  on  rising  ground  within  th(‘ 
limits  of  the  present  city,  commanding  an  unob- 
structed view  of  the  river  for  more  than  nine  miles. 
A space  twelve  hundred  feet  in  circumference  was 
inclosed  by  palisades  twenty-five-  feet  high,  with 
bastions  at  the  corners  and  protecting  block-houses 
at  the  gateways.  A few  pieces  of  light  artillery 
from  their  port-holes  covered  every  way  of  ap- 
proach. Within  were  rows  of  log-houses,  parallel 
with  the  sides  of  the  fort;  in  the  centre  was  a 
square  or  plaza,  where  the  garrison  was  assembled 
daily  for  drill.  The  houses  constituted  the  bar- 
racks for  the  soldiers,  and  their  walls  were  like- 
wise pierced  with  port-holes,  for  a citadel  in  case 
of  an  attack  within. 

The  place  was  so  strong  and  difficult  of  ap- 
proach that  Pontiac  had  no  hope  of  taking  it  by 
assault,  nor  was  there  any  sense  in  losing  lives  if 
he  could  gain  it  by  ruse.  The  garrison  consisted 
of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  men  and  eight 
officers ; the  commandant  was  Colonel  Henry  Glad- 
win, a British  officer  of  well-known  courage  and 
watchfulness.  Pontiac  made  himself  acquainted 
with  Gladwin,  and  paid  him  frequent  visits  of  state 
and  friendship,  not  only  to  allay  suspicion,  but 
to  gain  familiarity  with  the  fortifications.  In  the 
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river  in  front  of  the  fort  lay  two  armed  sloops;  but 
these  were  not  much  feared,  as  they  were  poorly 
manned  and  their  armaments  were  inferior. 

At  length,  about  midwinter  of  1762-3,  all  his 
plans  being  matured,  Pontiac  first  informed  the 
three  tribes  under  his  immediate  sovereignty  of 
his  purpose,  and  then  dispatched  messengers  bear- 
ing the  red-stained  tomahawk  and  a belt  of  wam- 
pum to  every  tribe  between  the  Lakes  and  the 
Ohio,  and  from  the  Alleghany  Mountains  to  the 
Mississippi.  The  Iroquois  were  also  approached; 
but  only  the  Senecas  listened  favorably.  The  rest 
did  not  care  to  join  their  old  enemies  and  subjects 
against  their  old  friends  the  English.  As  usual  in 
such  cases,  however,  loyalty  to  the  Indian  cause 
kept  the  others  from  revealing  the  plot.  All  the  Al- 
gonquin tribes  in  this  vast  region,  as  well  as  the 
Wyandots  and  some  of  the  southern  tribes,  joined 
in  it.  It  was  the  most  powerful  combination  of 
savages  that  had  yet  arisen  against  the  English; 
and  its  results  would  have  been  more  serious  than 
they  were,  if  Pontiac  could  have  enforced  his  or- 
ders throughout  the  entire  domain  of  his  influence. 

The  time  for  the  uprising  was  fixed  at  a cer- 
tain change  of  the  moon  in  the  following  May. 
Each  tribe  was  to  dispose  of  the  garrisons  in  its 
own  territory,  after  which  they  were  all  to  unite 
and  sweep  over  the  eastern  settlements.  The  plan 
for  the  capture  of  the  forts  was  entirely  feasible, 
and  succeeded  in  nearly  every  instance;  for  a ma- 
jority of  them  were  garrisoned  by  small  squads 
of  men,  ill  supplied,  poorly  prepared  to  resist  an 
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attack,  and  entirely  without  suspicion  of  any  hos- 
tile intent  on  the  part  of  the  savages. 

The  first  intimation  of  the  intended  uprising 
was  imparted  to  Ensign  Holmes,  in  command  of 
Fort  Miami,  on  the  present  site  of  Fort  Wayne, 
Indiana.  A friendly  Indian  informed  him  that 
the  local  tribe  had  received  the  red  tomahawk  and 
war  belt,  and  were  preparing  to  attack  the  station. 
He  immediately  summoned  their  chiefs  to  a con- 
ference, and  accused  them  of  treachery  in  prepar- 
ing to  attack  the  English  in  time  of  peace.  They 
admitted  the  plot,  but  claimed  that  they  had  been 
persuaded  into  it  against  their  will;  and  pleaded 
for  a renewal  of  the  former  conditions  of  friend- 
ship. Holmes  accepted  their  protestations  as  sin- 
cere, and  wrote  to  Gladwin  at  Detroit:— 

Since  my  last  letter  to  you,  wherein  I ac- 
quainted you  with  the  bloody  belt  being  in  this 
village,  I have  made  all  the  search  I could  about  it, 
and  have  found  it  out  to  be  true.  Whereupon  I 
assembled  all  the  chiefs  of  this  nation,  and  after 
a long  and  troublesome  spell  with  them,  I obtained 
the  belt,  with  a speech,  as  you  will  see  enclosed. 
This  affair  is  very  timely  stop’t,  and  I hope  the 
news  of  peace  will  put  a stop  to  any  further  trou- 
bles with  those  Indians  who  are  the  principal  ones 
of  setting  mischief  on  foot.  I send  you  the  belt 
with  this  packet,  which  I hope  you  will  forward 
to  the  General.” 

Gladwin  immediately  sent  the  belt  to  General 
Amherst,  who,  however,  treated  the  matter  with 
indifference,  claiming  that  it  was  a trifling  affair 
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which  would  soon  blow  over.  He  did  not  know  the 
able  and  subtle  leader  who  stood  at  its  head,  one 
not  easily  discouraged.  But  Pontiac’s  plans  hav- 
ing been  discovered,  he  deemed  it  wise  to  wait  a 
while  and  lull  susj)icion;  so  he  sent  out  no  more 
signals  for  the  rest  of  the  winter,  and  continued  to 
court  the  friendship  of  the  commander  at  Detroit. 
But  most  of  the  winter  was  spent  in  the  seclusion 
of  his  lodge,  some  miles  beyond  the  river  on  the 
Canada  side. 

Toward  the  last  of  April  1763  he  called  a 
grand  council,  which  convened  on  the  river  Ecor- 
ces,  not  far  from  Detroit,  on  the  27th.  It  was  at- 
tended principally  by  the  chiefs  of  his  own  three 
tribes,  but  there  were  also  representatives  from 
most  of  the  other  nations  expected  to  participate 
in  the  uprising.  Pontiac  addressed  the  council 
in  that  spirit  of  revengeful  eloquence  for  which 
he  was  noted,  referring  to  the  English  as  ‘‘those 
dogs  dressed  in  red,  who  have  come  to  rob  you  of 
your  hunting  grounds  and  drive  away  the  game.” 
He  reminded  the  assembled  chiefs  of  the  many 
indignities  they  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the 
English,  and  declared  that  the  French  were  their 
friends,  who  stood  ready  to  aid  them  in  this  enter- 
prise. ‘‘Even  now,”  he  exclaimed,  ‘‘the  war 
canoes  of  our  French  father  are  on  their  way  up 
the  St.  Lawrence,  and  they  will  cross  the  Great 
Lakes  to  assist  us  in  taking  the  scalps  of  the  Eng- 
lish.” Whether  or  no  he  believed  this  canard  of 
the  traders,  his  hearers  certainly  did,  on  his  word 
and  from  its  accordance  with  their  own  desires; 
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and  in  burning  passion  they  resolved  to  lift  tlie 
bloody  tomahawk  and  screech  the  war-cry  through 
the  forest. 

Pontiac,  like  many  another  statesman,  tried 
also  to  unify  them  on  the  basis  of  reactionism.  He 
told  them  that  they  must  re-adopt  the  customs  and 
weapons  of  their  ancestors,  and  put  away  those 
which  they  had  acquired  from  the  white  people. 
He  asserted  that  a Delaware  Indian  had  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  presence  of  the  Great  Spirit,  who 
had  imparted  this  information  to  him;  and  that 
the  Manitou  of  the  red  people  had  also  sent  word 
to  his  children  that  they  must  abstain  from  the 
use  of  fire-water,  and  discard  the  implements  of 
the  hated  race  from  across  the  sea. 

The  7th  of  May  was  fixed  upon  as  the  time  for 
the  blow,  and  runners  were  sent  to  all  the  tribes 
notifying  them  to  be  ready  for  their  share.  On 
the  first  of  the  month  the  king  visited  Gladwin, 
with  sixty  of  his  principal  warriors,  who  danced 
the  peace-dance  in  the  midst  of  the  public  square. 
This  was  to  familiarize  the  warriors  with  the  in- 
terior arrangement  of  the  fort,  as  well  as  to  allay 
suspicion.  A day  or  two  afterward  he  called  a 
final  council  of  a hundred  chiefs,  who  were  care- 
fully instructed  in  the  details  of  the  plot.  Pon- 
tiac and  his  sixty  chosen  warriors  were  to  repair 
to  the.  station,  with  their  guns  shortened  and  con- 
cealed under  their  blankets,  and  demand  an  inter- 
view with  the  commandant.  Being  admitted,  the 
chief  was  to  address  the  assembled  council,  holding 
■in  his  hand  a belt  of  wampum,  white  on  one  side 
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and  green  on  the  other;  and  his  turning  of  the  })elt 
with  the  green  side  up  was  to  he  the  signal  for  a 
general  massacre.  His  band  were  to  butcher  the 
officers  of  the  garrison,  while  those  who  lounged 
about  the  gates  and  on  the  outside  were  to  attack 
the  soldiers  and  citizens. 

During  the  next  few  days  a number  of  Indians 
applied  to  the  blacksmith  of  the  garrison  to  borrow 
files  and  saws ; but  when  questioned  as  to  their  use, 
either  evaded  a direct  answer  or  pretended  not  to 
understand.  But  on  the  5th  the  wife  of  an  English 
soldier  visited  an  Indian  village  to  buy  venison 
and  maple  sugar,  and  observed  most  of  the  war- 
riors engaged  in  shortening  their  gun-barrels  with 
these  files  and  saws,  they  being  too  thick-witted  to 
see  that  it  might  arouse  suspicion.  She  reported 
this  on  her  return,  and  it  was  at  once  seen  that 
mischief  was  on  foot;  for  the  length  of  a rifle- 
barrel  was  then  believed  to  add  materially  to  its 
effectiveness,  and  the  Indians  could  have  no  object 
in  shortening  their  weapons  except  to  conceal 
them. 

The  garrison  was  instantly  notified  and  placed 
on  the  alert ; and  the  following  day  the  whole  con- 
spiracy was  revealed  by  an  Ojibway  girl,  who  paid 
frequent  visits  to  Gladwin,  and  like  all  heroines’ 
of  romance,  is  said  to  have  been  very  ,beautiful. 
During  that  afternoon  she  made  one  of  her  accus- 
tomed calls;  and  as  evening  approached  and  the 
gates  were  about  to  be  closed,  she  lingered,  and 
seemed  melancholy,  embarrassed,  and  reluctant  to 
go.  Gladwin  observed  this  striking  difference 
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from  her  usual  manner,  and  pressed  her  for  an 
explanation.  She  hesitated  in  dread  of  conse- 
quences to  herself;  but  was  at  length  prevailed 
upon  to  reveal  the  plot  and  detail. 

It  is  alleged  that  after  the  failure  of  the  con- 
spiracy, her  betrayal  of  her  people  was  discovered, 
and  she  was  carried  before  Pontiac,  who  beat  her 
cruelly  with  a lacrosse  racket  club.  Her  life,  how- 
ever, was  spared,  and  she  lived  to  be  an  old  woman ; 
meeting  her  death  at  length  by  falling  into  a kettle 
of  boiling  maple-sap  while  intoxicated— a very  un- 
romantic ending  for  so  thrilling  a story. 

At  ten  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  7th, 
Pontiac  and  sixty  stalwart  warriors  appeared  and 
entered  the  fort,  all  decorated  with  feathers  and 
paint,  and  wearing  their  blankets  closely  wrapped 
about  their  persons.  At  the  same  time  a large 
body  of  savages,  estimated  at  from  six  hundred  to 
one  thousand  warriors,  assembled  in  and  near  the 
gates;  each,  like  his  leader,  enveloped  in  a heavy 
blanket.  This  alone  would  have  aroused  suspi- 
cion even  had  there  been  no  other  cause,  for  the 
day  was  too  warm  for  clothing  of  that  character. 

Pontiac  had  no  sooner  entered  the  fort  than 
he  observed  that  his  treachery  had  been  discovered. 
The  entire  garrison  was  drawn  up  with  loaded 
muskets,  while  each  officer  wore  two  pistols  and  a 
sword  in  his  belt.  The  artillery  was  placed  so  as 
to  sweep  the  gates,  each  piece  loaded  well  up  to 
the  muzzle  with  grape  and  canister,  and  the  ftien 
standing  with  lighted  matches  in  their  hands  ready 
for  instant  service.  The  arch-conspirator  was 
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greatly  agitated : he  knew  but  too  well  what  treat- 
irieiit  would  be  meted  out  to  the  white  man  if  the 
conditions  were  reversed,  and  expected  a similar 
fate  for  himself  and  his  warriors;  but  they  con- 
trolled their  emotions,  and  went  cheerfully,  but 
with  apparent  timidity,  to  the  places  assigned 
them.  ‘‘Why,”  said  the  chief  to  Gladwin,  “do  I 
see  so  many  of  my  father’s  young  men  standing 
in  the  street  with  their  guns'?”  The  commander 
replied  carelessly  that  he  had  ordered  them  out 
for  exercise,  according  to  his  daily  custom.  But 
Pontiac  knew  better,  and  as  he  and  his  people  took 
their  seats,  they  cast  furtive  glances  around  as  if 
ai^prehensive  of  a bloody  surprise. 

Pontiac  at  last  arose  to  speak,  and  seemed  still 
disposed  to  carry  out  his  prearranged  plan;  for 
he  nervously  fingered  the  belt  oP  wampum,  and  at 
one  time  made  a motion  as  if  to  turn  the  green 
side  up.  But  a gesture  from  Gladwin  brought 
forth  a roll  of  drums  and  a rattle  of  fire-arms, 
and  each  savage  sprang  to  his  feet,  quivering  in 
apprehension  of  an  immediate  assault.  The  col- 
onel, however,  motioned  them  to  be  seated  again, 
and  delivered  a short  talk,  assuring  them  that 
he  and  his  government  desired  the  friendship  of 
the  Indians,  so  long  as  they  were  deserving  of 
confidence;  but  that  any  act  of  treachery  would 
be  visited  by  instant  and  fearful  vengeance.  The 
crestfallen  warriors  were  then  conducted  beyond 
the  gates,  and  admonished  to  return  to  their  vil- 
lages, a suggestion  with  which  they  immediately 
complied. 
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Gladwin  was  a frontier-officer  of  the  first  rank ; 
brave,  cool,  vigilant,  and  resourceful.  He  is  not 
lightly  to  be  censured  or  his  judgment  impugned. 
Yet  in  this  case  he  made  a dreadful  mistake,  and 
unspeakable  blood  and  horrors  throughout  the  set- 
tlements paid  for  it.  Knowing  the  range  and  per- 
sonal effectiveness  of  Pontiac’s  power,  he  should 
have  seen  at  once  that  such  a plot  could  not  have 
been  confined  to  Detroit,  but  must  embrace  a wide 
region ; and  that  even  though  balked  at  Detroit,  the 
mighty  chief  would  certainly  spring  it.  Pontiac 
ought  never  to  have  been  allowed  to  leave  the  fort 
alive  on  this  occasion,  until  the  settlements  far 
and  wide  had  been  thoroughly  warned  and  put  in 
a posture  for  defense.  Though  he  had  come  to  do 
murder,  he  should  not  have  been  murdered ; but  he 
should  have  been  seized  with  a number  of  his  war- 
riors, and  all  held  as  hostages  until  the  danger 
was  entirely  averted.  The  loss  of  their  leader 
would  have  paralyzed  the  conspiring  tribes,  and 
the  horrible  scenes  in  the  West  would  have  been 
spared,  with  store  of  good  lives.  The  very  calm- 
ness and  courage  of  these  bluff  Anglo-Saxon  offi- 
cers, the  somewhat  contemptuous  views  of  Indian 
force  and  policy  bred  by  familiarity  with  them, 
led  often  to  underestimating  a given  danger,  and 
many  other  lives  than  theirs  had  always  to  pay 
the  forfeit. 

The  next  day  Pontiac  returned  with  three  of 
his  chiefs^  bringing  a peace-pipe  to  Gladwin,  and 
assuring  him  that  “evil  birds  had  sung  lies  in  his 
ears.”  But  the  English  commander  knew  where 
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the  evil  birds  nested,  and  the  chief  departed  well 
assured  in  his  own  mind  that  stratagem  would 
avail  him  no  longer.  On  the  following  day  he 
again  appeared  at  the  head  of  a large  body  of 
warriors,  but  found  the  gates  closed  and  barred; 
and  was  informed  by  a sentinel  that  he  alone  could 
enter.  Pretending  to  regard  this  as  an  affront, 
he  instantly  declared  war;  and  his  savage  band, 
raising  the  war-whoop,  fell  upon  and  murdered 
two  or  three  English  families  that  lived  outside 
of  the  palisades.  Tearing  off  the  scalps  of  their 
victims,  they  shook  the  bloody  trophies  in  the  faces 
of  the  soldiers  in  the  fort;  but  the  latter  were 
ordered  to  withhold  their  fire,  and  make  no  hostile 
movement  until  the  Indians  assaulted  the  pales. 

Nothing  further  occurred  that  day.  Pontiac, 
however,  began  active  preparations  for  a vigorous 
siege.  He  ordered  his  village  removed  to  the 
Detroit  side  of  the  river,  and  established  at  the 
mouth  of  Parent’s  Creek  (known  as  ^‘Bloody  Pun” 
ever  since  the  ambush  and  slaughter  to  be  soon  de- 
scribed), about  a mile  and  a half  northeast  of  the 
fort.  There  he  concentrated  all  the  warriors  of 
his  three  tribes,  who  on  the  10th  surrounded  the 
fortifications  and  began  a determined  assault.  For 
six  hours  they  poured  in  a steady  fire  from  the 
cover  of  barns,  out-houses,  trees,  and  even  depres- 
sions in  the  earth  of  sufficient  depth  to  cover  their 
persons;  but  their  dread  of  the  cannon  prevented 
them  from  approaching  near  enough  to  do  mate- 
rial execution.  At  the  close  of  the  day  five  of  the 
soldiers  had  been  wounded,  but  none  of  them 
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seriously.  The  garrison  ineaiiwliile  returned  the 
tire  with  spirit,  but  carefully  avoided  wasting  their 
ammunition,  discharging  their  pieces  only  when 
some  dusky  form  came  into  view.  During  the  day 
one  of  the  cannon  was  loaded  with  red-hot  iron 
spikes  and  fired  into  a cluster  of  outbuildings  oc- 
cupied by  the  Indians.  The  houses  speedily  burst 
into  flames  and  were  destroyed,  and  the  savages 
grew  more  wary  than  ever  of  the  big  guns. 

This  was  not  discouraging;  but  Gladwin,  hav- 
ing received  information  of  the  extent  of  the  con- 
spiracy,—which  should  have  been  obvious  at  the 
outset,— saw  that  thousands  more  might  be  let 
down  upon  him,  and  opened  communications  with 
Pontiac,  hoping  to  make  sure  of  some  satisfactory 
terms.  That  crafty  savage  professed  to  welcome 
a conference,  and  asked  to  have  Major  Campbell, 
the  second  in  command,  come  to  him.  The  major, 
being  personally  acquainted  with  the  chief,  placed 
too  much  confidence  in  his  assurances,  and  an- 
nounced his  willingness;  a lieutenant  named  Mc- 
Dougal  volunteered  to  accompany  him.  Gladwin 
doubted  the  good  faith  of  Pontiac’s  request,  and 
warned  them  to  expect  treachery;  yet  he  did  not 
feel  justified  in  ordering  them  not  to  go.  They 
accordingly  departed  to  the  Indian  camp,  where 
they  were  detained  as  prisoners.  After  a few 
weeks  McDougal  escaped;  but  Campbell  was  sub- 
sequently murdered  by  a savage,  in  revenge  for  the 
death  of  a kinsman  who  had  fallen  in  battle. 

The  second  day  after  the  commencement  of  the 
siege,  Pontiac' compelled  the  Wyandots  to  join  his 
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forces.  The  village  of  this  peoj)le  lay  on  the  Ca- 
nadian side  of  the  river,  a mile  or  two  south  of 
the  fort,  and  they  were  al)le  at  that  time  to  furnish 
not  quite  two  hundred  warriors.  The  village  was 
an  offshoot  of  the  main  tribe,  which  had  long  before 
been  subdued  by  the  Iroquois  and  incorporated 
into  their  confederacy;  but  at  the  time  of  the 
conquest  a portion  of  the  tribe  had  fled  to  Black 
River  in  Wisconsin,  whence  they  had  migrated  to 
their  present  location.  They  were  not  a warlike 
people,  being  devoted  principally  to  agriculture 
and  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  in  which  they  car- 
ried on  a considerable  commerce  with  the  white 
traders,  whence  they  were  known  as  the  ^ Tobacco 
Indians.”  They  were  very  reluctant  to  join  in  the 
war,  but  were  unable  to  resist  Pontiac’s  commands. 

With  this  increase  of  force  the  chief  now 
pushed  his  operations  more  vigorously ; but  during 
the  afternoon  of  the  12th  and  the  fore  part  of  the 
night  the  garrison  succeeded,  by  frequent  sallies 
and  the  discharge  of  hot  irons  into  the  outbuild- 
ings, in  removing  all  the  cover  within  range  of 
their  artillery.  Thereafter  the  savages  did  not 
dare  approach  near  enough  to  do  serious  execution, 
but  contented  themselves  by  endeavoring  to  starve 
the  garrison  out.  They  also  contrived  to  shoot 
blazing  arrows  into  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  which 
several  times  ignited;  and  the  soldiers  were  com- 
pelled to  be  constantly  on  guard,  both  night  and 
day,  to  prevent  a general  conflagration. 

They  were  supplied  with  provisions  by  friendly 
Canadians,  in  boats  under  cover  of  darkness;  but 
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the  savages  themselves  soon  began  to  suffer  for 
food.  Expecting  a speedy  victory,  they  had  pre- 
pared a stock  only  for  a few  days;  and  this,  with 
their  usual  improvidence,  was  soon  exhausted. 
They  then  resorted  to  robbing  the  Canadian  farm- 
ers; who,  on  appealing  to  Pontiac  for  protection, 
were  told  by  the  chief  that  he  was  fighting  for  them 
as  well  as  the  Indians,  and  it  was  their  duty  to  feed 
his  warriors.  But  he  promised  them  that  theft 
should  be  stopped,  and  that  in  future  he  would 
make  requisitions  on  them  after  the  manner  of  the 
white  people.  The  Canadians  could  only  acquiesce ; 
and  the  agreement  was  faithfully  carried  out  on 
the  part  of  the  Indians.  All  future  supplies  were 
obtained  in  the  form  of  requisitions,  and  paid 
for  with  vouchers  drawn  on  birch-bark  and  signed 
with  a rude  figure  of  an  otter,  that  being  the  em- 
blem of  the  chief.  It  is  asserted  that  all  these 
vouchers,  or  promises  to  pay,  were  subsequently 
redeemed  in  peltries  and  other  articles  of  barter, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Indians  were  beaten. 

Gladwin  had  been  informed  that  a fleet  of  boats 
w^as  approaching  along  Lake  Erie,  with  reinforce- 
ments and  supplies  for  his  posts  and  others ; and  to 
hurry  them  forward,  as  well  as  to  give  them  warn- 
ing of  the  conditions,  he  sent  one  of  the  schooners 
to  meet  them.  This  vessel,  taking  a straight  course 
through  the  lake,  missed  the  boats,  which  were 
coasting  near  the  south  shore.  They  accordingly 
entered  the  mouth  of  Detroit  River  unsuspicious 
of  danger;  and  at  night,  while  the  men  were  pre- 
paring to  encamp,  they  were  fired  upon  by  a party 
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of  Wyandots  in  ambush,  and  a})Out  sixty  of  the 
party  were  killed  or  captured.  Only  two  of  the 
boats  escaped,  in  one  of  which  was  Lieutenant 
Cuyler,  the  commander,  and  about  forty  men. 

The  savages  immediately  took  possession  of  the 
other  boats,  and  concealing  themselves  in  the  bot- 
toms of  the  vessels,  compelled  their  prisoners  to 
proceed  up  the  river  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
They  hoped  in  this  manner  to  enter  the  fort  by 
stratagem ; but  they  were  foiled  in  their  effort  by 
the  bravery  of  one  of  the  white  men.  As  the  boats 
came  into  view  they  were  hailed  with  shouts  of  joy 
by  the  beleaguered  garrison,  who  were  on  the  point 
of  throwing  open  the  gates  to  admit  their  sup- 
posed friends,  when  one  of  the  prisoners  made  a 
signal  of  warning.  Instantly  an  Indian  sprang 
upon  him,  and  a fight  ensued  between  the  two. 
Others  engaged  in  the  melee  on  both  sides ; where- 
upon the  garrison  discovered  to  their  amazement 
that  the  boats  were  swarming  with  armed  savages, 
and  that  their  friends  were  in  fact  prisoners.  The 
boats  were  now  allowed  to  drop  down  with  the 
current  out  of  reach  of  the  guns  of  the  fort,  when 
the  prisoners  were  landed  and  marched  by  a wide 
circuit  to  Pontiac’s  village.  Some  of  the  men 
escaped,  others  were  tortured,  and  the  remainder 
were  surrendered  at  the  termination  of  the  war. 

Meanwhile  Gladwin’s  schooner  had  arrived  at 
Niagara,  bringing  the  first  intelligence  of  the  state 
of  affairs  at  Detroit ; and  a day  or  two  later  Cuy- 
ler and  his  men  also  came  in,  with  news  of  their 
disaster.  A relief  force  was  at  once  dispatched 
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in  the  schooner,  which,  making  a quick  voyage, 
came  in  sight  of  Detroit  on  June  23.  But  there 
it  was  becalmed,  and  being  unable  to  make  its 
way  against  the  current,  was  compelled  to  anchor 
out  in  the  river.  That  night  a large  party  of 
Indians  silently  approached  the  vessel  in  canoes, 
under  cover  of  darkness ; but  they  were  discovered 
in  time.  The  men  were  silently  called  to  their 
stations,  the  guns  double-shotted  with  grape  and 
canister;  and  when  the  Indians  had  approached 
to  within  a few  yards  of  the  little  vessel,  they 
were  met  by  a tremendous  explosion  of  artillery 
and  musketry,  bursting  into  their  faces  out  of  the 
bosom  of  the  river.  Several  canoes  were  sunk,  and 
about  thirty  savages  killed  or  wounded,  the  rest 
flying  in  consternation  back  to  land.  They  made 
no  further  attempts  against  the  vessel. 

It  was  several  days,  however,  before  the 
schooner  could  make  her  way  up  the  river ; as  she 
passed  the  Wyandot  village  she  poured  a broadside 
into  the  lodges,  nearly  wrecking  the  entire  village. 
These  experiences  so  alarmed  the  Wyandots  and 
the  Pottawattamies  that  they  sued  for  peace  and 
exchanged  prisoners  with  Gladwin,  a number  of 
the  cajDtured  whites  being  thus  saved  from  tor- 
ture ; but  Pontiac,  whose  authority  was  still  undis- 
puted, compelled  them  to  renew  the  war.  He 
also  obtained  a few  recruits  of  reckless  French- 
men from  among  the  floating  population  of  the 
Canadian  villages,  and  continued  hostilities  with 
renewed  energy  and  bitterness.  The  schooner  had 
brought  news  of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of 
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Paris,  and  the  proclamation  of  peace  between 
France  and  England;  and  Gladwin  imparted  this* 
information  to  Pontiac,  thinking  it  must  incline 
him  to  peace.  But  that  chief,  wholly  ignorant  of 
the  power  of  the  nation  he  was  fighting,  believed 
that  the  Indians  alone  were  able  to  drive  the  Eng- 
lish from  the  continent,  and  would  not  withdraw. 

The  schooners  were  now  a source  of  constant 
dread  to  the  savages ; for  as  they  lay  at  anchor  in 
front  of  the  fort,  they  could  bring  their  guns  to 
bear  on  every  part  of  the  adjacent  shores;  and 
the  Indians  reasonably  feared  they  might  some 
day  sail  up  the  river  and  bombard  their  village. 
They  therefore  made  repeated  efforts  to  destroy 
the  vessels  by  means  of  fire-rafts,  built  under  the 
supervision  of  their  French  recruits  and  set  adrift 
in  the  river.  But  the  watchfulness  of  the  crews 
foiled  all  their  efforts:  the  dreaded  ships  lay  safe 
at  anchor,  while  the  blazing  rafts  fioated  harm- 
lessly by. 

On  the  29th  of  July  two  hundred  and  sixty  of 
Rogers’  rangers  arrived  from  Niagara,  in  twenty- 
two  barges,  under  command  of  Captain  James 
Dalzell,  a companion  of  Putnam  in  many  daring 
adventures.  As  they  passed  up  the  river  a dense 
fog  settled  down,  and  the  Wyandot  and  Pottawat- 
tamie village,  seizing  the  chance,  opened  a destruc- 
tive fire  on  them,  killing  or  wounding  fifteen: 
which  they  could  not  return  with  any  effect  against 
the  invisible  foes. 

Dalzell,  like  most  Indian-fighters,  was  reckless 
from  experience;  and  no  sooner  had  he  arrived  at 
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the  fort  than  he  proposed  a night  attack  on  Pon- 
tiac’s camp.  Gladwin,  knowing  the  strength  of  the 
Indians  and  the  cunning  of  their  leader,  objected; 
but  Dalzell  persisted,  and  Gladwin,  reasoning  that 
men  trained  in  Indian  warfare  would  not  rush 
blindly  into  a foolhardy  venture— the  exact  reverse 
of  the  fact,— finally  gave  his  consent,  though  with 
reluctance.  It  was  a dreadful  mistake:  adhering 
to  his  own  judgment  would  have  averted  a shock- 
ing tragedy.  Yet  the  venture  might  well  have  suc- 
ceeded but  that  it  had  been  revealed  to  Pontiac 
by  some  Canadian  traders,  who  with  fierce  inner 
exultation  prepared  a terrible  trap  for  his  foes. 
Every  tree  and  other  place  of  concealment  along 
the  side  of  the  road,  all  the  way  from  within  a few 
yards  of  the  fort  to  the  camp  on  the  further  side 
of  Parent’s  Creek,  covered  an  armed  savage;  a 
grand  ambuscade  more  than  a mile  in  length,  from 
which  the  warriors  could  shoot  down  their  enemy 
with  sure  aim  and  entire  impunity. 

About  two  o’clock  on  the  moonless  morning  of 
July  31,  a picked  body  of  men  under  Dalzell,  with 
Eogers  accompanying  as  a volunteer,  issued  from 
the  gates  and  marched  silently  through  the  dark- 
ness, along  the  road  leading  toward  the  Indian 
camp.  Two  large  bateaus  accompanied  them  in 
the  river,  each  armed  with  a double-shotted  swivel 
in  the  bow.  Not  a shot  was  fired  until  the  van- 
guard arrived  at  the  frail  bridge  spanning  the 
creek;  when,  just  as  they  supposed  their  scheme 
about  to  be  crowned  with  success,  a murderous 
fire  was  poured  into  their  faces  from  under  the 
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banks,  killing  nearly  twenty  men  and  wounding 
more  than  that  number.  More  than  half  the  men 
in  the  advance-guard  fell,  and  the  rest  were  thrown 
into  a momentary  panic.  But  Dalzell’s  voice  was 
heard  above  the  yells  of  the  savages,  urging  the 
rangers  to  keep  cool ; and  they  instinctively  obeyed. 
Quickly  rallying,  they  rushed  across  the  bridge; 
but  no  enemy  was  to  be  found  there.  The  Indian 
camp  was  silent  and  deserted.  The  warriors  were 
in  the  ambuscade;  the  women  and  children  had 
been  removed  to  a place  of  security. 

The  rangers  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  retreat; 
and  this  began  the  most  disastrous  phase  of  the 
engagement.  To  the  blaze  of  the  savage  rifles  from 
behind  cover,  which  made  a swiftly  extinguished 
spot  of  light  in  the  darkness,  each  a messenger  of 
death,  any  attempt  to  respond  was  a mere  waste 
of  ammunition.  It  was  a battle  with  phantoms; 
yet  for  a while  the  rangers  stood  their  ground  and 
fired  at  the  flashes  and  sounds,  with  their  long- 
famed  courage.  At  length  a panic  seized  even 
these  grizzled  veterans,  since  courage  was  fruit- 
less, and  they  fled  along  the  road  in  dismay.  There 
were  many  individual  acts  of  heroism,  but  they 
could  not  check  the  carnage  and  so  did  not  restore 
the  composure  of  the  men.  All  who  fell  were  in- 
stantly scalped,  the  savages  closing  in  behind  and 
following  close  upon  the  heels  of  the  fugitives. 
Not  all,  however,  were  killed;  many  prisoners  were 
taken,  some  to  be  reserved  for  the  stake,  others 
to  serve  the  captors  as  slaves.  The  latter  were 
saved  in  consequence  of  the  humane  orders  issued 
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by  Pontiac,  who  wished  to  conciliate  white  feeling 
and  secure  sympathy  and  help ; this  saved  many  a 
life  that  would  otherwise  have  been  sacrificed. 

Dalzell  seemed  oblivious  to  every  sense  of  fear. 
His  voice  was  heard  everywhere,  and  the  panic  did 
not  pass  beyond  control  until  his  fall.  Twice  had 
he  been  hurt,  when,  on  turning  back  to  rescue  a 
wounded  sergeant,  he  was  shot  dead.  Instantly 
the  savages  tore  off  his  scalp  and  cut  out  his  heart, 
wiping  the  faces  of  their  prisoners  with  the  latter. 
Then  Rogers  assumed  command,  and  collecting  a 
few  resolute  spirits,  formed  a guard  which  kept 
the  savages  at  bay  in  the  rear;  but  the  flashes  of 
their  guns  still  lighted  the  way  in  front  and  on  the 
flanks. 

Midway  between  the  camp  and  the  fort  stood 
a large  dwelling-house,  in  whose  cellar  a number 
of  terror-stricken  women  and  children  had  taken 
refuge.  This  building  was  soon  filled  with  fright- 
ened soldiers,  many  of  whom  would  have  crowded 
into  the  cellar  with  the  others  had  not  the  aged 
proprietor  stood  on  the  trap-door,  gun  in  hand, 
and  held  them  at  bay.  When  Rogers  came  up, 
he  threw  his  guard  into  the  house  and  held  it  as 
a fort,  beyond  which  the  Indians  dared  not  pass; 
and  the  remnant  of  the  force  made  the  rest  of  the 
way  to  the  fortifications  unmolested.  But  the 
house  was  quickly  surrounded  and  its  safety  im- 
periled by  a horde  of  savages,  until  the  bateaus 
appeared  and  scattered  them  by  a few  discharges 
of  grape-shot.  Most  of  the  whites’  fatalities  were 
at  the  banks  of  the  creek,  which  has  ever  since 
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borne  the  name  of  ‘‘Bloody  Run.”  The  Indian 
loss  was  small.  They  were  greatly  elated,  and 
swarmed  in  larger  numbers  than  ever  around  the 
fort ; but  from  their  dread  of  the  cannon  they  main- 
tained a respectful  distance. 

During  the  night  of  the  4th  of  August,  while 
one  of  the  schooners  sent  to  Fort  Niagara  with 
dispatches  was  returning  up  the  river,  the  Indians 
nearly  succeeded  in  capturing  her.  The  crew  con- 
sisted of  but  ten  men  and  the  captain,  while  the 
savages  numbered  more  than  three  hundred;  and 
they  approached  so  skillfully  that  they  were  clam- 
bering up  the  sides  before  their  presence  was  sus- 
pected, each  carrying  his  scalping-knife  between 
his  teeth.  But  on  hearing  the  alarm,  the  crew 
sprang  to  the  gunwales  with  spears  and  hatchets, 
and  laid  about  them  so  vigorously  that  in  less  than 
a minute  they  had  killed  or  disabled  more  than  a 
score  of  the  assailants.  Staggered  for  a moment, 
the  savages  were  still  in  such  overwhelming  num- 
bers that  those  behind  pushed  the  others  forward, 
until  they  were  soon  in  full  possession  of  the  ship. 
At  this  instant  the  mate,  either  as  a ruse  or  a 
genuine  order,  shouted  down  the  hatchway  to  fire 
the  magazine  and  blow  the  vessel  up.  A number 
of  the  savages  understood  English;  they  yelled 
to  their  companions,  and  the  whole  party  sprang 
overboard  and  swam  ashore.  The  schooner  then 
proceeded  on  her  way  in  safety  to  the  fort,  having 
lost  no  lives  though  several  were  badly  cut. 

The  Indians  now  began  to  weary  of  the  war, 
and  to  see  its  hopelessness.  The  season  for  their 
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grand  hunts  was  approaching;  and  they  clearly 
perceived  that  the  English,  controlling  the  river, 
could  bring  in  reinforcements  and  supplies  indefi- 
nitely. Accordingly,  on  the  12th  of  October,  all 
except  the  Ottawas  sued  for  peace:  the  irrecon- 
cilable Pontiac  would  not  allow  his  tribe  to  join 
the  others.  Gladwin  replied  that  he  was  not  au- 
thorized to  make  peace,  but  would  join  them  in 
a truce  until  the  proper  authorities  could  be  con- 
sulted. They  agreed,  immediately  dispersed  to 
their  villages,  and  committed  no  other  overt  acts, 
virtually  ending  the  war. 

The  Ottawas  held  out  until  the  last  of  the 
month,  when  a messenger  arrived  from  the  com- 
mandant of  Fort  Chartres  on  the  Mississippi,  noti- 
fying Pontiac  that  he  could  expect  no  help  from  the 
French,  and  advising  him  to  make  peace  on  the 
best  terms  he  could  get.  His  people  acted  upon 
this  advice ; but  the  chief  went  off  sullenly  into  the 
Maumee  country,  where  he  endeavored  to  organize 
a new  war-band  among  its  tribes.  But  only  a few 
of  the  younger  braves,  eager  to  distinguish  them- 
selves, flocked  to  his  standard;  and  as  these  did 
not  constitute  a respectable  army,  no  serious  con- 
sequence resulted.  They  gradually  melted  away, 
and  Pontiac  was  Anally  left  without  a following. 

He  continued  to  sulk  until  the  summer  of  1766, 
when  he  met  with  other  chiefs  at  Oswego  and 
gave  in  his  formal  submission  to  Sir  William 
Johnson.  He  then  returned  to  the  Maumee  region 
in  Ohio,  and  drifted  thence  westward  to  the  re- 
gion of  the  Illinois,  and  finally  to  the  Mississippi. 
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After  his  defeat  he  became  intemperate  and  quar- 
relsome; and  in  1769  he  was  assassinated  in  the 
forest  on  the  site  of  East  St.  Louis,  by  a Kaskas- 
kian  Indian,  bribed  to  do  the  deed  by  a barrel  of 
whiskey  and  the  promise  of  an  additional  reward— 
which  was  never  paid.  His  body  was  subsequently 
interred  in  the  old  Catholic  cemetery  in  St.  Louis, 
where  the  Southern  Hotel  now  stands;  a copper 
plate  in  the  floor  of  its  lobby  marks  his  grave. 

It  had  been  his  purpose  to  have  all  the  English 
posts  attacked  the  same  day,  to  prevent  mutual 
warning  or  help;  but  his  plans  miscarried,  and 
each  place  was  assaulted  on  a different  date.  Two 
or  three  received  warning,  but  most  of  them  knew 
nothing  of  what  was  going  on  till  the  blow  fell. 
Although  he  failed  to  accomplish  his  full  intent, 
eight  of  the  ten  military  posts  embraced  in  his 
plan  were  captured,  all  by  stratagem;  and  for 
a while  the  whole  middle  region  from  the  Alle- 
ghanies  to  the  Mississippi  was  given  over  to  the 
dominion  of  the  savages.  These  forts  were  San- 
dusky, St.  Joseph,  Miami,  Ouatanon,  Michillimac- 
inac,  Presqu’isle,  Le  Boeuf,  and  Venango.  Most 
of  the  garrisons  were  massacred,  and  revolting 
barbarities  often  enacted:  on  the  dead  who  were 
none  the  worse,  such  as  mutilating  and  scalping 
them,  cutting  out  their  hearts  and  drinking  their 
blood;  and  on  the  living  as  in  butchering  women 
and  children,  and  burning  and  torturing  prisoners. 
It  was  the  last  formidable  protest  of  savagery 
against  the  advance  of  civilization  westward.  All 
the  subsequent  Indian  wars,  including  Tecumseh% 
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were  local  in  character,  not  undertaken  with  the 
expectation  of  driving  the  English  from  the  con- 
tinent. 

The  fort  at  Sandusky  was  taken  on  the  16th 
of  May,  1763.  Ensign  Paully  was  in  command, 
with  less  than  a score  of  men.  Several  traders 
lived  there,  and  all  were  on  terms  of  intimacy  and 
mutual  hospitalities  with  the  savages,  so  that  no 
one  suspected  treachery.  On  the  16th,  Paully  re- 
ceived a visit  in  his  quarters  from  four  Huron 
and  three  Ottawa  chiefs,  who  sat  smoking  and 
chatting  pleasantly  for  some  time ; then,  at  a signal 
from  the  leader,  the  two  next  to  Paully  seized  and 
bound  him  without  uttering  a word.  At  the  same 
instant  nearly  all  the  white  inmates  were  murdered, 
each  man  where  he  stood ; the  sergeant  was  in  his 
garden  he  was  planting,  the  traders  behind  their 
counters.  The  stores  were  plundered,  and  the 
buildings  then  burned  to  the  ground.  Paully  was 
conveyed  to  Detroit  for  torture ; but  as  the  fire  was 
kindling,  an  ancient  toothless  hag  declared  she 
needed  a husband,  and  offered  to  marry  him.  He 
hesitated  between  the  alternatives;  but  as  the  fire 
grew  hotter  he  chose  the  less  painful,  and  married 
the  widow.  Being  now  a member  of  the  tribe  and 
accorded  special  privileges,  he  contrived  soon 
afterward  to  escape. 

Nine  days  after  the  capture  of  Sandusky,  a 
large  party  of  Pottawattamies  from  Detroit  ap- 
peared at  Fort  St.  Joseph,  on  the  southeastern 
shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  about  where  the  city  of 
St.  Joseph  now  stands.  The  place  was  held  by 
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fourteen  men  under  Ensign  Schlosser,  who  had 
not  yet  learned  of  the  outbreak  to  the  eastward. 
As  the  Indians  approached  they  cried  out,  ‘AVe 
are  come  to  see  our  relatives  and  wish  them  a good 
morning;’’  whereupon  they  seized  the  commander 
and  tomahawked  all  the  garrison  but  three,  who 
with  Schlosser  were  taken  as  prisoners  to  Detroit. 
The  fort  and  buildings  were  burned. 

Fort  Miami,  near  the  present  Fort  Wayne, 
Indiana,  was  next  assailed.  Ensign  Holmes,  hav- 
ing received  warning  of  the  outbreak  at  Detroit, 
had  put  his  little  garrison  of  nine  men  and  a ser- 
geant on  the  defensive;  but  during  the  morning 
of  the  27th  he  was  enticed  from  the  fort  by  the 
story  of  an  Indian  woman,  in  a cabin  outside,  that 
she  needed  medical  attention.  As  Holmes  was  the 
only  one  there  who  had  a knowledge  of  medicine, 
he  accompanied  the  messenger;  but  on  his  way  he 
was  shot  from  ambush.  The  sergeant,  hearing  the 
report,  followed  to  ascertain  its  cause,  and  was 
captured.  The  Indians  then  surrounded  the  fort 
and  demanded  its  surrender ; and  the  soldiers  sub- 
mitted to  what  seemed  the  inevitable.  Their  lives 
were  spared,  and  they  and  the  sergeant  were  taken 
to  Detroit. 

Fort  Ouatanon  stood  on  the  bank  of  the  Wa- 
bash, a short  distance  below  the  present  Lafayette, 
Indiana.  The  war-belt  did  not  reach  the  local  Ind- 
ians until  the  31st  of  May,  and  the  garrison  were 
wholly  unconscious  of  peril.  On  the  morning  of 
June  1 the  commander  was  lured  into  an  Indian 
cabin  and  bound;  whereupon  the  fort  was  at  once 
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beleaguered.  The  little  garrison  surrendered  on 
promise  of  protection;  which  was  secured  by  the 
French  residents  of  the  place,  who  purchased  them 
all  with  belts  of  wampum  and  received  them  into 
their  houses.  The  fort  was  destroyed. 

At  Michillimacinac  (the  present  Mackinaw, 
Michigan),  there  was  a considerable  fort  and  set- 
tlement of  French  and  English  traders.  The  gar- 
rison numbered  about  forty  men,  under  command 
of  Captain  Etherington.  The  village  of  the  trad- 
ers stood  within  the  palisades,  which  extended 
across  a point  of  land  that  jutted  out  into  the  lake, 
inclosing  about  two  acres.  Here  also  were  the 
barracks  for  the  soldiers  and  the  officers’  quarters. 
The  capture  of  this  place  had  been  assigned  to  a 
tribe  of  Ojibways,  who  lived  on  a plain  near  the 
fort,  and  had  professed  the  greatest  friendship  for 
the  English.  Indeed,  the  most  cordial  relations 
existed  between  the  two  races:  there  was  scarcely 
an  hour  during  the  day  when  the  grounds  of  the 
fort  and  village  were  not  rendered  picturesque  by 
the  presence  of  numerous  red  warriors  and  their 
women,  either  trading  or  visiting  the  whites. 

On  the  2d  of  J une  nearly  the  whole  tribe  assem- 
bled in  front  of  the  fort  to  play  a game  of  ball, 
and  the  officers  of  the  garrison  were  invited  as 
guests  of  honor  to  witness  it.  The  Indian  women, 
meanwhile,  closely  enveloped  in  their  blankets, 
took  station  within  the  gate ; but  were  apparently 
asuiiuch  interested  in  the  game  as  the  warriors 
themselves.  Etherington  and  one  of  his  lieuten- 
ants stood  outside,  without  the  least  suspicion  of 
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treachery,  and  soon  became  deeply  interested  in 
the  exciting  sport.  The  game  went  on  from  early 
morning  until  about  noon ; when,  as  a preconcerted 
signal,  the  ball  was  thrown  near  the  gate  behind 
the  two  olficers,  who  were  instantly  seized,  bound, 
and  carried  into  the  woods.  As  the  warriors 
dashed  forward  in  pretended  pursuit  of  the  ball, 
several  hundred  of  them  crowded  into  the  fort, 
where  they  were  supplied  with  arms  by  the  women, 
who  had  the  weapons  concealed  under  their  blan- 
kets. An  English  trader,  an  officer,  and  fifteen  of 
the  men  belonging  to  the  garrison,  were  instantly 
massacred,  the  remainder  of  the  soldiers  and  the 
English  traders  being  made  prisoners  and  robbed 
of  everything.  The  fort  and  village  were  not  de- 
stroyed, but  all  the  merchandise  belonging  to  the 
English  traders  was  appropriated  as  spoils  of 
victory.  None  of  the  French  inhabitants  were 
molested:  they  were  said  to  be  acting  in  concert 
with  the  savages,  and  certainly  knew  of  the  in- 
tended assault. 

The  fort  at  Presqu ’isle  was  held  by  twenty- two 
men  under  Ensign  Christie,  who  seems  to  have 
been  a brave  and  capable  officer,  though  he  was  de- 
nounced as  a coward  at  the  time.  His  energetic 
defense  of  the  post  disproves  the  charge.  It  was 
easily  accessible  from  Niagara,  and  ought  to  have 
been  saved ; but  the  assault  was  so  sudden  and  un- 
expected that  no  time  was  afforded  to  send  mes- 
sengers or  receive  reinforcements.  The  fort  was 
surrounded  on  the  morning  of  June  15,  by  over 
two  hundred  warriors,  most  of  them  sent  from 
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Detroit  by  Pontiac.  The  assault  was  as  furious  as 
it  was  sudden,  with  the  hope  of  rushing  the  fort 
before  the  garrison  could  prepare  for  resistance. 
They  succeeded  in  part,  the  exterior  fortifications 
being  taken  at  the  first  rush.  But  the  men  retired 
to  the  blockhouse,  where  they  maintained  a spir- 
ited fight  for  more  than  two  days.  The  Indians 
attempted  to  burn  the  building  by  throwing  balls 
of  flaming  pitch  on  the  shingles,  which  ignited 
several  times ; but  in  each  instance  the  flames  were 
extinguished  by  the  soldiers,  who  courageously 
exposed  themselves  to  a murderous  Are  while  car- 
rying buckets  of  water  to  the  blazing  roof. 

The  savages  then  constructed  rude  breastworks 
on  an  eminence  overlooking  the  fort,  from  which 
they  could  fire  into  the  blockhouse;  but  the  men 
were  protected  by  the  angle  of  the  near  wall,  and 
the  Indians  soon  wearied  of  the  fruitless  effort. 
A few,  growing  bold,  attempted  to  charge  across 
the  open  ground  in  front  of  the  fort,  and  shelter 
themselves  under  the  palisades;  but  they  were  all 
shot  before  they  could  reach  cover.  This  band 
fought  with  extraordinary  bravery  considering 
their  race,  and  displayed  a good  deal  of  ingenuity 
in  conducting  a siege.  They  at  length  started  a 
mine,  which  they  carried  forward  rapidly  through 
the  soft  earth  and  gravel.  On  the  second  day  they 
brought  it  beneath  the  house  of  the  commandant, 
which  they  immediately  set  on  Are.  As  the  build- 
ing stood  near  the  blockhouse,  that  structure  was 
in  imminent  peril,  while  the  soldiers  were  almost 
stifled  by  the  smoke  and  heat. 
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The  garrison  were  now  cut  oft  from  their  one 
well,  in  the  parade-ground ; hut  they  quickly  sunk 
another  within  the  walls  of  the  blockhouse,  and 
by  this  means  saved  their  citadel  from  destruction. 
Meanwhile  the  savages  continued  their  assaults, 
at  the  same  time  carrying  the  mine  forward  until 
it  came  beneath  the  blockhouse.  The  position 
thus  rendered  untenable,  Christie  made  signs  for 
a parley.  Eepresentatives  from  both  sides  met, 
and  it  was  agreed  that  the  fort  should  be  sur- 
rendered, but  the  men  were  to  be  allowed  to  depart 
unmolested.  This  agreement  was  quickly  violated. 
No  sooner  were  the  savages  admitted  within  the 
inclosure  than  they  bound  Christie  and  all  the 
men,  and  carried  them  captive  to  Detroit,  whence 
the  commander  soon  afterward  escaped;  the  men 
were  surrendered  at  the  end  of  the  war. 

On  the  18th  the  fort  at  Le  Boeuf,  about  eighteen 
miles  south,  was  surrounded  and  set  on  fire  by  the 
savages.  The  garrison  consisted  of  thirteen  men, 
commanded  by  Ensign  Price ; while  the  blockhouse 
was  burning  and  the  savages  howling  and  dancing 
in  front,  these  cut  an  opening  in  the  back  of  the 
building  and  escaped.  They  tried  to  make  their 
way  through  the  wilds  to  Fort  Pitt,  about  a hun- 
dred miles  south;  but  being  unused  to  that  mode 
of  life,  about  half  of  them  starved  to  death  on  the 
way.  It  seems  incredible,  for  they  carried  guns, 
and  the  woods  were  filled  with  wild  turkeys  and 
other  game ; but  woodcraft  is  a special  science. 

The  garrison  at  Venango— on  French  Creek,  a 
branch  of  the  Alleghany  River,  in  what  is  now 
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Crawford  County,  Pennsylvania— met  with  the 
eruelest  fate  of  all.  It  consisted  of  Lieutenant 
Gordon  and  a few  soldiers,  unconscious  of  the 
outbreak  of  war,  and  like  the  other  garrisons,  on 
terms  of  friendship  with  the  neighboring  Indians. 
About  the  time  that  Fort  Le  Boeuf  was  burnt,  a 
band  of  Senecas  gained  admission  to  the  block- 
house at  Venango,  and  slaughtered  the  entire  gar- 
rison except  Lieutenant  Gordon,  who  was  subse- 
quently tortured  and  burnt  at  the  stake.  The  fort 
was  utterly  destroyed,  and  the  position  being  un- 
important, it  was  never  rebuilt. 

The  same  band  soon  afterward  attacked  the 
fort  at  Niagara,  but  were  driven  off  with  consid- 
erable loss.  This  cooled  off  the  Senecas : they  had 
not  interest  enough  in  the  war  to  feel  it  worth 
losing  many  lives  for,  and  after  this  defeat  the 
only  part  they  took  in  Pontiac’s  war  was  to  attack 
and  cut  off  a train  of  army  supplies  at  a place 
called  Devil’s  Hole,  in  Pennsylvania. 

Forts  Pitt,  Ligonier,  and  Bedford  were  all 
attacked  by  large  bodies  of  savages  during  the 
summer  of  1763,  but  escaped  capture  or  serious 
harm.  These  efforts  constituted  one  of  the  fea- 
tures of  Pontiac’s  far-reaching  conspiracy,  and 
help  to  reveal  the  tremendous  influence  of  that 
chieftain  over  the  tribes  inhabiting  the  country 
between  the  Alleghanies  and  the  Mississippi. 

Detroit  and  Fort  Pitt  were  the  only  English 
posts  in  the  West  with  garrisons  strong  enough  to 
be  regarded  as  respectable.  The  latter  protected 
the  Ohio  and  its  confluent  streams,  and  was  very 
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properly  regarded  as  a place  of  vital  importance. 
A garrison  of  three  hundred  and  thirty  men,  un- 
der Captain  Ecuyer,  was  stationed  there.  Some 
of  these  were  traders  and  huntsmen,  not  in  any 
of  the  regular  companies,  but  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  valuable  factors  of  the  fighting  force.  The 
woodsmen  brought  early  reports  of  the  outbreak 
in  the  north  and  northwest,  and  Captain  Ecuyer 
proceeded  at  once  to  place  the  fort  in  a state  of 
thorough  defense;  for  it  was  justly  inferred  that 
its  possession  would  be  eagerly  sought  by  the  sav- 
ages, whose  operations,  it  was  then  believed,  were 
directed  by  French  officers.  The  walls  of  the  forti- 
fications were  still  unfinished,  and  had  been  bro- 
ken on  three  sides  by  time  and  rain-washings.  A 
rampart  of  logs  was  now  built  entirely  around, 
inside  of  the  old  works,  and  strengthened  by  pali- 
sades. No  reasonable  precaution  was  omitted  to 
render  the  place  impregnable  to  the  attacks  of  the 
savages.  Among  other  contrivances,  a rude  steam- 
engine  was  constructed,  but  we  have  no  informa- 
tion as  to  how  it  was  employed.  This  was  the  first 
one  produced  on  the  western  continent.  Probably 
it  was  to  throw  steam  and  hot  water  on  the  savages, 
in  the  event  of  their  making  a breach— a very 
effective  mode  of  defense. 

By  the  time  or  before  all  these  works  were 
completed,  northwestern  Virginia  and  western 
Pennsylvania  were  thrown  into  consternation  by 
savage  barbarities  committed  within  their  lim- 
its. More  than  one  hundred  traders  and  hunters 
had  been  slain  in  the  woods,  their  bodies  mutilated, 
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and  their  blood  quaffed  by  the  infuriated  war- 
riors; who  prowled  around  the  cabins  of  the  set- 
tlers, braining  little  children  and  helpless  women 
as  readily  as  they  did  men  with  arms  in  their 
hands.  More  than  five  hundred  families  fled  east- 
ward from  the  border  settlements  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  whole  region 
west  of  the  mountains  must  be  depopulated.  But 
in  response  to  the  call  of  the  authorities,  nearly 
a thousand  volunteers  sprang  forward  from  these 
two  provinces,  and  were  soon  concentrated  at  Fort 
Cumberland— the  old  Will’s  Creek  of  Washing- 
ton’s campaign.  The  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania 
took  prompt  measures  to  arm  and  pay  a body  of 
seven  hundred  frontiersmen,  but  refused  to  place 
them  under  the  orders  of  British  officers : their  ex- 
perience more  than  justified  their  action,  but  it 
greatly  irritated  the  English  officers,  and  embit- 
tered them  more  than  ever  against  the  Quakers. 

The  first  demonstration  against  Fort  Pitt  was 
made  on  the  27th  of  May,  when  some  parties  of 
Mingoes  and  Delawares  exchanged  a lot  of  peltries 
with  the  English  traders  for  powder  and  lead; 
and  immediately  stationed  themselves  on  a point 
of  the  river  some  distance  below  the  fort,  to  inter- 
cept any  boats  attempting  to  pass.  This  was  be- 
cause the  English  had  built  a small  fleet  of  boats  at 
the  junction  of  the  rivers,  for  an  exploration  into 
the  Illinois  country,  which  the  Indians  were  de- 
termined to  defend  against  intrusion.  About  mid- 
night of  the  same  day,  some  Delaware  chiefs  sent 
a message  to  Ecuyer,  notifying  him  of  the  number 
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of  posts  captured  u})  to  that  time,  and  adding  this 
warning : ‘ ‘ A party  is  coming  to  cut  you  and  your 
people  olf : make  the  best  of  your  way  to  some  place 
of  safety,  as  we  would  not  desire  to  see  your  blood 
spilled  in  our  town.”  The  commander  thanked 
them  for  their  kindness,  but  replied  that  he  would 
endeavor  to  take  care  of  himself. 

The  next  day  they  slaughtered  and  scalped  a 
settler’s  family  almost  under  the  guns  of  the  fort. 
The  woods  were  now  filled  with  painted  warriors, 
all  the  passes  to  the  eastward  were  closed,  and  suc- 
cessive yells  from  day  to  day  announced  fresh 
murders.  Thus  matters  progressed,  until  the 
21st  of  June,  when  a large  body  of  savages  made 
a determined  assault  on  Fort  Ligonier,  but  were 
repulsed  with  loss.  The  next  day  they  assembled 
near  Fort  Pitt,  where  they  killed  one  man  and 
wounded  another.  On  the  23d  a small  party  of 
Delaware  chiefs  drew  near  the  fort  and  asked  for 
a parley,  which  Ecuyer  granted.  The  chiefs  pro- 
fessed warm  friendship  for  the  English,  coupled 
with  an  anxious  regard  for  their  safety.  ‘^You 
must  leave  this  fort,”  said  their  chief  speaker, 
^Svith  all  your  women  and  children,  and  go  down 
to  the  English  settlements,  where  you  will  be  safe. 
There  are  many  bad  Indians  already  here,  but  we 
will  protect  you  from  them.” 

Ecuyer,  who  understood  the  Indian  character 
better  than  the  average  British  officer,  replied  with 
pretended  solicitude  for  their  safety.  He  thanked 
them  warmly  for  their  interest  in  him  and  his 
people,  and  told  them  in  confidence  that  an  army 
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of  six  thousand  Englishmen  was  on  the  way  thither 
from  Fort  Cumberland;  that  another  of  three 
thousand  provincials  was  marching  to  attack  the 
Ottawas  and  the  O jib  ways;  and  that  a third  one, 
assembled  on  the  borders  of  Virginia  and  the 
Carolinas,  had  been  joined  by  the  Cherokees  and 
Catawbas,  and  would  soon  sweep  over  the  north- 
west, carrying  everything  before  them.  He  gave 
free  wing  to  his  imagination,  and  painted  the  pic- 
ture in  sanguinary  colors.  ‘‘Take  pity,  therefore, 
on  your  women  and  children,”  said  Ecuyer,  “and 
get  out  of  the  way  before  it  is  too  late.” 

The  frightened  Indians  withdrew  on  hearing 
this,  and  made  no  further  move  against  Fort  Pitt 
for  nearly  a month;  but  on  the  26th  of  July  they 
returned,  with  renewed  wiles.  “All  your  strong 
places  in  our  country  from  this  eastward,”  said 
Turtle’s  Heart,  a noted  chief  of  the  Delawares, 
“are  burnt  and  cut  off.  Six  different  nations  are 
ready  to  attack  you ; but  they  have  agreed  to  allow 
you  and  your  people  to  pass  safely.  Therefore, 
brother,  we  desire  you  to  set  off  to-morrow,  as 
great  numbers  of  Indians  are  coming  here,  and 
after  two  days  we  shall  not  be  able  to  do  anything 
with  them  for  you.” 

This  time  they  were  treated  with  open  defi- 
ance; and  that  night  they  began  their  assault  on 
the  fort.  Stationing  themselves  under  the  river 
bank,  they  dug  holes  in  the  soft  earth,  in  which 
they  concealed  their  dusky  bodies  while  attempt- 
ing to  pick  off  the  soldiers.  But  their  manoeuvres 
were  discovered  before  they  had  time  to  do  any 
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serious  execution,  and  the  watchful  soldiers  sur- 
passed them  in  deadly  accuracy  of  aim.  The  siege 
continued,  however,  with  more  or  less  energy,  un- 
til the  15th  of  August,  when  the  fort  was  relieved 
by  Colonel  Henry  Bouquet,  who  had  marched  from 
Philadelphia  at  the  head  of  five  hundred  High- 
landers. 

Bouquet’s  march  ranks  high  among  the  thrill- 
ing episodes  of  our  colonial  history.  Bouquet,  a 
Frenchman  by  ancestry  but  a Swiss  by  birth,  had 
won  his  first  distinction  as  lieutenant-colonel  of  the 
Swiss  guards  in  the  service  of  Holland.  In  1756 
he  joined  the  British  army  with  the  same  rank, 
and  six  years  afterward  was  promoted  to  colonel 
of  the  60th  foot,  composed  of  Highlanders;  who 
as  Indian-fighters  stood  next  to  Eogers’  rangers 
in  general  repute.  At  its  head  he  set  out  from 
Philadelphia  about  the  first  of  July,  1763,  for  the 
relief  of  Fort  Pitt;  with  a train  of  wagons  and 
about  four  hundred  pack-horses,  loaded  with  am- 
munition and  provisions  for  it.  Unfortunately  he 
took  no  artillery,  of  which  he  was  to  have  terrible 
need.  This  baggage  train  enforced  slow  marching, 
and  it  was  the  middle  of  the  month  before  they 
reached  Carlisle. 

From  thence,  anxious  about  conditions  in  the 
west,  Bouquet  sent  forward  thirty  picked  men  to 
visit  Bedford  and  Fort  Ligonier,  and  keep  him 
informed  as  to  what  was  going  on  there  and  west- 
ward, while  he  came  on  with  the  main  body.  His 
scouts  soon  reported  that  the  whole  western  coun- 
try was  filled  with  savages,  and  that  both  Bedford 
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and  Ligonier  were  besieged ; he  therefore  took  both 
places  in  his  route,  and  drove  the  Indians  away. 
At  Ligonier  he  struck  the  old  Braddock  road;  a 
forcible  warning  to  beware  of  Braddock ’s  error. 
The  commandant  was  able  to  give  him  no  infor- 
mation regarding  Fort  Pitt,  all  his  scouts  having 
either  been  killed  or  forced  to  return.  Evidently 
no  time  could  be  lost;  and  leaving  all  the  wagons 
and  heavy  baggage  at  Ligonier,  he  set  forward  on 
the  4th  of  August  with  his  Highlanders  and  about 
three  hundred  and  fifty  pack-horses,  to  make  a 
forced  march  for  the  relief  of  Fort  Pitt. 

No  signs  of  Indians  were  observed  during  the 
4th,  and  that  night  the  regiment  encamped  in  ap- 
parent security;  but  that  meant  nothing,  as  Bou- 
quet knew.  The  march  was  resumed  at  daylight 
on  the  5th,  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  cool  of  the 
morning.  It  was  the  intention  to  camp  at  a small 
stream  called  Bushy  Run,  which  they  expected  to 
reach  during  the  afternoon;  but  the  troops  made 
excellent  progress,  and  were  crossing  a hill  about 
a mile  east  of  the  creek  at  one  o’clock,  when  the 
advance-guard  was  fired  on  by  Indians  lying  in 
ambush. 

This  was  precisely  what  Bouquet  had  expected. 
The  regiment  was  quickly  formed  in  a square,  on 
the  brow  of  the  hill,  with  the  pack-horses  in  the 
centre;  and  as  the  firing  in  front  grew  heavier. 
Bouquet  led  forward  a detachment  and  drove  the 
Indians  away  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  But 
on  returning  to  the  hill,  they  were  attacked  on 
both  flanks  and  in  the  rear,  and  did  not  reach  their 
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comrades  without  considerable  loss.  They  now 
found  themselves  surrounded  on  every  side  by  a 
large  force  of  yelling,  shrieking,  and  gesticulating 
savages,  who  fired  with  deadly  effect  from  behind 
trees,  bushes,  and  prostrate  logs.  The  troops  were 
unprotected;  they  could  not  even  secure  the  ad- 
vantage of  lying  down,  through  a panic  among  the 
horses.  These  animals,  some  wounded  and  all 
frightened  by  the  yells  of  the  savages,  broke  into 
a stampede,  and  rushing  wildly  against  the  sol- 
diers, became  a source  of  danger  almost  as  great 
as  the  savages  themselves.  ’ But  the  men  retained 
their  presence  of  mind,  and  fired  with  precision 
whenever  an  opportunity  presented  itself.  In  this 
way  they  did  some  execution,  and  kept  the  enemy 
at  a respectful  distance. 

A few  light  cannon  would  have  scattered  the 
Indians ; but  there  none.  Several  times  during  the 
afternoon,  when  parties  of  Indians  ventured  near 
enough,  the  soldiers  charged  them  with  bayonets 
and  claymores;  but  they  returned  each  time,  ap- 
parently in  greater  numbers  than  ever,  as  soon 
as  the  soldiers  resumed  their  places  in  the  ranks. 
They  seemed  to  rise  up  out  of  the  ground;  the 
woods  and  ravines  swarmed  on  every  hand  with 
painted  bodies  and  flaunting  war-bonnets  of  eagles  ’ 
feathers.  Evidently  the  various  detachments  that 
had  been  operating  at  Fort  Pift,  Ligonier,  and 
Bedford,  had  concentrated  for  this  attack.  They 
were  there  in  overwhelming  numbers;  yet  they 
kept  themselves  so  well  behind  cover  that  the  fire 
of  the  troops  had  little  effect. 
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As  darkness  came  on,  the  firing  ceased.  The 
Indians,  believing  the  soldiers  to  be  at  their  mercy, 
rested  that  night;  this  also  gave  the  troops  an 
opportunity  to  snatch  a few  hours  of  needed  sleep. 
But  no  rest  came  to  the  commander.  He  knew 
that  his  situation  was  desperate.  Sixty  of  his 
men  had  been  killed,  besides  a number  wounded 
and  disabled;  and  while  he  had  lost  one-fifth  of 
his  force,  the  Indians  were  apparently  as  numer- 
ous as  ever.  The  sufferings  of  the  wounded  were 
excruciating;  they  lay  on  a hill  where  no  water 
for  their  relief  could  be  obtained.  ^‘This,”  wrote 
Bouquet,  in  a dispatch  which  he  contrived  to  send 
to  Amherst  that  night,  ‘‘is  more  intolerable  than 
the  enemy’s  fire.”  He  was  clearly  disheartened, 
and  intimated  that  he  did  not  believe  his  command 
would  survive  the  coming  day. 

At  the  first  streaks  of  dawn  the  battle  was 
renewed,  with  even  greater  fury  than  on  the  pre- 
vious day.  The  savages  had  grown  bolder  over 
night,  and  came  closer  to  the  lines;  but  never  in 
masses  dense  enough  to  render  the  fire  of  the 
troops  effective,  or  to  afford  an  opportunity  to  use 
the  bayonet.  Bouquet  now  realized  that  his  com- 
mand would  soon  be  annihilated  unless  he  changed 
his  tactics.  His  men  were  falling  on  every  hand, 
without  the  ability  to  inflict  any  serious  punish- 
ment on  their  enemies.  It  was  a waste  of  ammu- 
nition to  fire  volleys  into  the  woods,  and  their 
position  was  such  that  they  could  not  take  cover 
and  imitate  the  savages  by  picking  them  off  sin- 
gly. The  soldiers  were  disheartened;  they  were 
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fighting  phantoms,  battling  with  shadows.  Some 
means  must  be  devised  to  bring  the  enemy  together 
in  a compact  body;  and  at  length  he  hit  upon  a 
stratagem  which  accomplished  his  purpose. 

Feigning  preparations  for  a retreat,  Bouquet 
marched  two  of  his  companies  within  the  hollow 
square,  the  lines  opening  to  the  right  and  left  to 
admit  them,  and  then  closing  up  in  the  rear  as  if 
to  protect  the  retreat.  The  manoeuvre  was  re- 
peated by  two  other  companies,  whereupon  the 
savages  were  convinced  that  a retreat  had  really 
commenced.  They  rushed  forward  with  yells  of 
fury  at  the  supposed  attempt  of  their  victims  to 
escape,  gloating  over  the  anticipated  massacre 
at  hand.  But  they  had  observed  only  a part  of  the 
manoeuvre.  There  had  been  a movement  out  of 
the  square  as  well  as  into  it;  two  companies  had 
been  stationed  in  di:fferent  places  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  hill,  so  that  as  the  Indians  ran  forward 
from  their  concealment,  both  of  their  flanks  were 
exposed  to  a raking  Are.  The  savages  were  now 
in  a solid  mass,  through  which  every  discharge 
mowed  a swath  of  death.  At  the  same  time,  the 
troops  on  the  top  of  the  hill  faced  about  and  de- 
livered a destructive  fire,  following  it  up  with  a 
bayonet  charge  that  swept  the  field  clean. 

The  savages  fled  in  wild  dismay.  They  had 
been  beaten  at  their  own  game  of  strategy,  and 
now  their  only  hope  or  thought  was  to  get  out  of 
the  reach  of  the  dreaded  bayonets  and  claymores. 
They  were  not  given  time  to  reload  their  pieces; 
when  the  tide  of  victory  turned,  the  slaughter  was 
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all  one  way.  Even  those  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  hill,  and  not  yet  included  in  the  toils  of  death, 
caught  the  infection  and  fled  in  terror.  The  rout 
was  complete  and  crushing.  The  enemy  made  no 
effort  to  recover  lost  ground,  but  fled  out  of  reach 
and  abandoned  the  field.  They  returned  even  to 
their  villages,  humbled  and  crestfallen. 

But  the  victory  had  been  dearly  purchased. 
In  the  two  days’  fight  the  Highlanders  had  lost 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  men  and  eight  officers. 
This  battle  had  furnished  a third  slaughter  in  the 
efforts  of  the  I^nglish  to  capture  and  hold  the 
forks  of  the  Ohio.  As  soon  as  the  Indians  were 
driven  away,  the  march  was  resumed,  and  on  the 
ninth  day  thereafter  the  regiment  reached  Fort 
Pitt  without  further  interruption  of  a serious 
nature.  The  Indians  had  received  their  lesson. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  Quakers,  far  away  from 
danger  of  personal  harm,  insisted  that  if  the  Ind- 
ians had  been  justly  treated  they  would  not  have 
lifted  the  hatchet;  and  by  a most  illogical  infer- 
ence, assumed  that  therefore  the  settlers  had  no 
claim  to  protection  against  the  tomahawk,  the 
scalping-knife,  the  stake,  or  the  torch.  This  sen- 
timent aroused  great  exasperation  against  that 
sect  among  the  people  of  the  border,  who  were 
subjected  almost  daily  to  savage  outrages;  and 
in  the  Paxton  settlement  on  the  Susquehanna  it 
led  to  an  organization  known  as  the  Paxton 
Boys,”  whose  avowed  purpose  was  the  wreaking 
of  vengeance  upon  the  Indians.  Their  butchery 
of  the  Conestoga  Indians  in  the  jail  at  Lancaster, 
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and  tPieir  attempt  to  capture  Philadelphia  in  Feb- 
ruary 1764,  have  already  been  noted. 

The  next  year  (1764)  two  strong  forces  under 
coirimanders  both  highly  esteemed,  Bouquet  and 
Colonel  Bradstreet,  were  sent  into  the  heart  of 
the  Indian  country  to  repossess  the  posts,  rescue 
the  captives,  and  stamp  out  the  war.  Bradstreet 
went  north  by  Sandusky  to  Detroit,  sending  de- 
tachments to  reoccupy  the  northern  lake  forts. 
The  cunning  savages  promised  everything,  and 
duped  him  into  granting  a truce  suspending  his 
operations,  while  they  never  ceased  massacre,  and 
concentrated  bands  to  cut  oft  his  army.  His  vanity 
and  credulous  ignorance  of  Indians  caught  at  the 
lure  of  finishing  the  war  alone;  and  he  wrote  his 
superior  officer  Bouquet  to  cease  hostilities,  as 
be  had  made  a preliminary  treaty  with  them ! The 
astounded  and  wrathful  Bouquet,  whose  march 
was  along  the  Ohio  and  Muskingum  among  the 
Delawares  and  Shawnees,  paid  no  attention.  He 
forced  them  to  surrender  about  two  hundred  cap- 
tives, many  of  them  women  and  children  carried 
otf  and  adopted  years  before,  some  of  whom  fied 
back  to  the  wild  life  or  Indian  mates  again ; and  to 
give  hostages  for  the  surrender  of  a hundred  more 
(effected  later)  and  send  deputies  to  buy  a i:>eace 
from  Sir  William  Johnson.  Bradstreet  meantime 
had  been  frightened  from  Sandusky  by  the  menac- 
ing savage  bands,  and  retreated  with  pitiful  ex- 
cuses for  not  even  rescuing  the  prisoners  who  were 
a main  object  of  the  expedition;  and  Bouquet 
accomplished  this  himself  by  a stern  embassy. 
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Still,  very  many  tribes  and  parts  of  tribes 
would  not  submit,  and  continued  hostilities  some 
two  years  longer.  During  the  whole  war,  more 
than  a thousand  families  were  driven  from  their 
homes  on  the  western  border;  fully  two  thousand 
white  settlers,  many  of  them  women  and  children, 
were  massacred,  and  many  tortured  to  death. 

The  efforts  that  finally  restored  peace  were  in- 
stituted by  the  French  officers  of  the  Mississippi 
and  Illinois  country,  heartily  sick  of  this  futile 
and  devastating  conflict,  from  which  their  country 
could  derive  no  advantage.  De  Nevon,  the  com- 
mandant at  Fort  Chartres,  took  the  lead.  He  sent 
wampum  belts  and  peace-pipes  to  the  head  chiefs 
of  all  the  tribes  in  the  great  valleys,  advising  them 
to  make  treaties  with  the  English,  as  no  repre- 
sentative of  the  French  king  would  ever  again  be 
seen  among  them.  Pontiac,  having  failed  to  sus- 
tain the  war  sentiment  after  his  defeat  at  Detroit, 
joined  in  accepting  this  counsel.  Accordingly, 
during  the  summer  of  1766,  a grand  convocation 
assembled  at  Oswego,  where  they  were  entertained 
by  Sir  William  Johnson;  and  after  some  days  of 
speech-making  and  pow-wowing,  he  secured  from 
them  a treaty  which,  so  far  as  the  English  were 
concerned,  was  lasting. 

Two  years  later  the  Iroquois  made  a treaty  of 
the  first  importance.  The  English  government  had 
resolved  to  keep  the  trans-Alleghanian  lands  for 
an  inviolable  Indian  possession,  and  delimit  an 
impassable  frontier  from  Canada  to  Georgia.  In 
pursuance  of  this  policy,  their  southern  Indian 
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agent  Jolm  Stuart  coiieluded  in  October  1768  a 
treaty  with  the  Oherokees,  making  the  Great  Ka- 
nawha the  western  boundary  of  Virginia.  To 
thwart  tlie  plan,  that  colony  sent  an  agent  to  .the 
proposed  conference  at  Fort  Stanwix;  the  Iro- 
(piois  chiefs  were  heavily  bribed ; and  for  £10,460 
7s.  6d.  they  ceded  a vast  western  territory  to  New 
York,  the  Penns,  and  Virginia,  extending  the  lat- 
ter’s boundary  to  the  Tennessee— that  is,  giving  it 
Kentucky.  Neither  tribe  had  any  title  to  the  lat- 
ter; but  civilization  had. 

Pontiac’s  war  Avas  the  final  protest  of  the  red 
men  against  a change  of  masters.  Following  im- 
mediately upon  the  efforts  of  the  English  to  take 
possession  of  the  country  after  the  surrender  of 
Canada,  its  consideration  led  us  aside  momentarily 
from  the  closing  ev^ents  of  the  Seven  Years’  War, 
which  we  now  resume. 

Before  the  final  surrender  of  Canada,  in  Sep- 
tember of  1760,  the  French  gOA^ernment  had  dis- 
patched a fieet  of  tAA^enty-tAvo  ships  to  the  relief 
of  that  proAunce : it  Avas  assailed  by  Admiral  Byron, 
the  grandfather  of  the  poet,  with  six  frigates,  and 
every  A^essel  of  it  either  captured  or  destroyed. 
This  Avas  the  last  effort  of  France  to  succor  her 
lost  colonies  in  America.  Canada’s  entire  popula- 
tion, as  Avell  as  the  great  northern  fur-trade  and 
fisheries,  became  a prize  of  the  English  nation. 

The  costly  fortifications  at  Louisbourg  Avere 
blown  up,  and  the  artillery  and  munitions  of  Avar 
transferred  to  Halifax.  Considering  that  it  Avas 
the  best  fortified  place  on  the  North- American 
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continent,  and  that  two  momentous  sieges  were 
fought  there,  it  would  seem  that  extraordinary 
interest  in  the  popular  mind  ought  to  cluster 
about  it;  but  such  is  not  the  case.  The  summer 
tourist  visits  Halifax  and  other  places  of  lesser 
note  in  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton;  but  Louis- 
bourg  remains  isolated  and  alone,  its  site  a fishing 
village  of  a thousand  souls,  its  former  state  almost 
forgotten  except  by  an  antiquarian  or  historian. 

It  was  Pitt’s  wish  that  the  French  settlements 
in  Louisiana  should  be  acquired  with  the  rest  of 
the  territory  of  that  nation,  and  their  unprotected 
condition  would  have  rendered  them  an  easy  prey ; 
but  the  great  war  minister  fell  into  disgrace  soon 
after  the  accession  of  George  III.,  and  the  peace 
party,  under  the  weak  lead  of  Lord  Bute,  threw 
away  the  richest  of  the  French  possessions  in 
America.  The  new  sovereign  had  from  the  begin- 
ning opposed  the  war  which  Pitt  had  conducted 
with  such  brilliant  success ; and  being  of  that  stub- 
bornly dull  nature  which  brooks  no  opposition,  he 
had  scarcely  warmed  the  throne  before  the  min- 
ister was  driven  from  power. 

The  King’s  speech  on  assuming  the  reins  of 
government  had  been  drawn  up  for  him  by  Bute. 
It  referred  to  the  war  as  bloody  and  expensive— 
a mere  restatement  of  terms.  This  declaration 
was  entered  on  the  Council-books  without  any  pre- 
vious concert  with  Pitt;  and  he  was  profoundly 
hurt  at  what  he  regarded  as  a condemnation  of 
his  policy.  He  demanded  a change  in  the  wording 
of  the  objectionable  sentence,  and  after  a long  and 
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angry  dispute  it  was  agreed  that  the  following 
should  be  substituted  in  its  stead:  ‘‘As  I mount 
the  throne  in  the  midst  of  an  expensive,  but  just 
and  ne(*essarv,  war,  I shall  endeavor  to  j)rosecute 
it  in  a manner  most  likely  to  bring  an  honorable 
and  lasting  peace,  in  concert  with  my  allies/’  The 
King,  mentally  small  and  contracted,  was  furious 
over  this  change,  which  had  been  forced  upon  him ; 
and  he  decided  thereafter  to  be  guided  more  by 
the  Earl  of  Bute  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  than 
the  strong-minded  and  independent  war  minister, 
whom  he  styled  “tedious  and  pompous,”  whose 
elevated  political  ideas  he  could  not  grasp,  and  who 
was  instilling  into  the  people  an  independence  of 
feeling  directly  adverse  to  the  King’s  plan  for 
strengthening  his  own  power.  Pitt  was  ignored, 
as  far  as  he  could  be,  from  the  start,  and  within 
a year  from  the  accession  of  George  III.  he  re- 
signed his  portfolio. 

Meanwhile,  during  the  summer  of  1761,  an 
agreement  was  entered  into  between  the  Bourbon 
sovereigns  of  France  and  Spain,  by  which  it  was 
provided  that  unless  peace  should  be  declared  by 
the  beginning  of  the  new  year,  Spain  would  join 
France  in  the  war  against  England.  This  agree- 
ment was  known  as  the  “Family  Compact,”  and 
it  was  faithfully  carried  out  to  the  humiliation  of 
both  the  contracting  parties.  Spain  waited  only 
for  the  arrival  of  her  South- American  treasure- 
ships,  that  they  might  avoid  capture,  and  on  the 
4th  of  January  of  1762  she  declared  war.  By 
this  time  Pitt  was  out  of  power,  and  Bute  was 
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the  controlling  influence  at  court;  although  the 
weak  Duke  of  Newcastle  was  the  nominal  premier. 
The  oflice  of  Southern  Secretary,  which  had  been 
vacated  by  Pitt,  was  now  fllled,  by  the  Earl  of 
Egreniont,  another  weakling  from  the  nobility. 

But  new  life  had  been  infused  into  the  army 
and  navy  by  the  tremendous  energy  of  the  late 
minister ; and  especially,  the  noble  noodles  had  been 
weeded  out.  The  operations  of  1762,  both  on  land 
and  sea,  were  highly  creditable  to  the  English  peo- 
ple. Tliese  achievements  strengthened  the  new 
administration,  and  enabled  it  afterward  to  nego- 
tiate an  unsatisfactory  peace.  The  first  move- 
ment in  the  west  was  an  expedition  composed  of 
English  and  provincial  troops  against  the  French 
colony  of  Martinique.  It  was  an  easy  and  com- 
plete success.  The  island  surrendered  on  the  14th 
of  February  to  the  army  under  Moncton  and  the 
fleet  under  Rodney ; and  the  submission  of  all  the 
lesser  islands  belonging  to  France  followed  soon 
afterward.  Thus  the  whole  of  the  Caribbees  came 
into  possession  of  the  English. 

The  New  England  troops  took  a prominent 
part  in  this  expedition;  but,  suffering  from  the 
climate  and  the  hardships  of  the  campaign,  were 
invalided  and  sent  home.  Finding  their  health 
restored  by  the  sea  voyage,  they  had  no  sooner 
reached  their  own  shores  than  they  ordered  the 
ships  to  put  about  and  carry  them  back  to  Ha- 
vana, which  was  then  besieged  by  a force  of  regu- 
lars and  the  squadron  under  Admiral  Pocock. 
They  arrived  at  a most  opportune  time.  The  first 
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appearance  of  the  yellow  fever  in  the  island  of 
Cuba  liad  occurred  the  previous  year;  and  dur- 
ing the. siege  of  Havana  it  broke  out  again  among 
the  troops,  producing  such  havoc  in  their  ranks 
ttat  they  were  on  the  point  of  abandoning  the 
enterprise  when  the  New  England  men  arrived. 
This  infused  new  life  and  spirit  into  the  regulars, 
and  the  siege  was  thereafter  pushed  with  such 
vigor  that  on  the  14th  of  August  the  city  and 
island  surrendered  to  the  English.  This  was  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  accomplishments  of  the  war; 
but  its  benefits  were  lost  to  the  English  nation  by 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  entered  into  the  following 
year.  The  capture  of  the  French  and  Spanish 
West  Indies  was  due  primarily  to  the  provincials, 
as  were  nearly  all  the  other  victories  of  the  Seven 
Years’  War;  but  they  failed  to  receive  their  due 
credit  or  their  country  the  *due  advantage. 

During  the  progress  of  these  transactions,  a 
French  squadron  made  a sudden  descent  on  New- 
foundland, and  captured  that  island  on  the  24th 
of  June;  but  it  was  retaken  on  the  18th  of  Sep- 
tember by  a force  of  provincials  dispatched  by 
General  Amherst  for  that  purpose.  Success  now 
followed  the  British  flag  everywhere;  the  French 
minister  declared  that  his  people  had  forgotten 
how  to  fight;  and  peace  soon  afterward  resulted. 

In  tlie  mean  time  Bute  had  again  become  the 
actual  as  well  as  the  nominal  head  of  the  govern- 
ment; and  in  August  1762  he  made  overtures  to 
the  court  of  Versailles,  through  Sardinia.  They 
were  eagerly  accepted.  It  was  a case  where  both 
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sides  were  anxiously  waiting  for  the  other  to 
make  the  hrst  advances.  By  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember the  two  countries  had  exchanged  ministers, 
and  negotiations  were  actively  under  way.  When 
pews  of  these  events  reached  America,  great  anx- 
iety prevailed  lest  England  should  surrender  Can- 
ada, as  she  had  given  up  Cape  Breton  after  the 
war  of  1744-8.  The  colonists  knew  that  perma- 
nent peace  with  France  could  not  be  maintained  so 
long  as  her  provinces  adjoined  the  English. 

The  weakness  of  the  home  government  was  so 
manifest  as  to  arouse  the  apprehensions  of  the 
colonists,  who  had  plentiful  experience  of  the  fact 
that  their  interests  were  not  considered  in  English 
treaties,  and  had  also  discovered  that  they  were 
of  more  importance  to  England  than  she  was  to 
them— dangerous  knowledge  to  circulate  among 
the  people  of  a young  and  virile  nation.  Many 
English  statesmen  apprehended  the  delicacy  of  the 
situation;  and  some  were  on  this  very  account 
opposed  to  the  retention  of  Canada,  preferring 
to  leave  it  in  French  possession  as  a rod  over  the 
heads  of  their  own  colonies,  who  would  hardly 
dream  of  opposing  the  mother  country  while  an 
alien  enemy  lay  beside  them.  Pitt  saw  this  side 
too ; but  he  was  broad  enough  in  his  view^s  to  risk 
the  loyalty  of  the  colonies  under  just  treatment, 
rather  than  attempt  to  keep  them  in  subjection 
by  the  presence  of  an  alert  enemy  at  their  doors. 
But  indeed  the  other  notion  was  childish : the  Eng- 
lish people  would  never  have  consented  to  give  up 
the  entire  prize  of  seven  years’  blood  and  treasure. 
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It  was  accepted  as  a foregone  conclusion  that 
either  Oanada  or  the  West  Indies  must  he  surren- 
dered, ])robahly  because  such  a sudden  mastery 
of  North  America  by  land  and  sea  might  jirovoke 
an  irresistible  new  coalition  and  rouse  France  to 
new  efforts;  and  this  was  assumed  as  one  of  the 
irrevocable  conditions  of  peace.  Franklin,  then 
residing  in  England  as  the  agent  of  the  colonies, 
stood  with  Pitt,  and  wrote  a yiamphlet  arguing 
strongly  in  favor  of  England  retaining  Canada  as 
a protection  against  French  encroachments  in  the 
future.  But  even  he  did  not  regard  that  power 
as  a serious  menace  when  confined  to  the  islands. 

The  treaty  was  at  length  ratified  at  Paris  on 
the  lOth  of  February,  1763.  France  renounced  all 
pretensions  to  Nova  Scotia,  and  surrendered  Can- 
ada and  all  its  dependencies,  including  Cape  Bre- 
ton and  the  islands  and  coasts  of  the  gulf  and 
river  of  St.  Lawrence,  without  mental  reserva- 
tions. The  western  and  southwestern  boundary 
between  the  dominions  of  the  two  nations  should 
be  defined  by  a line  through  the  middle  of  the 
Mississipfii  from  its  source  to  the  river  Iberville 
— a small  outlet  which  leaves  the  great  river  four- 
teen miles  below  Baton  Bouge,  and  flowing  east- 
ward, empties  into  the  river  Amite,  which,  con- 
tinuing in  a similar  direction,  pours  its  waters 
into  Lake  Maurepas.  The  line  thence  was  to  fol- 
low the  shores  of  Lakes  Maurepas  and  Pontchar- 
train  to  the  sea.  The  river  and  2:)ort  of  Mobile, 
and  all  the  French  possessions  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, with  the  exception  of  New  Orleans  and  the 
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island  on  which  it  is  built,  were  likewise  ceded  to 
England. 

The  immensity  of  this  concession  seems  almost 
incredible  now;  we  must  remember  that  in  fact 
France  surrendered  mainly  a wilderness  she  could 
not  use  or  populate.  Even  so,  it  shows  the  depth 
of  humiliation  to  which  France  had  been  reduced, 
and  explains  the  sparing  of  Louisiana,  and  the  re- 
trocession of  the  West  India  islands  excepting 
Grenada  and  the  Grenadines.  Spain  also  received 
back  her  West  India  possessions,  including  Cuba; 
but  ceded  to  England  all  the  territory  which  she 
possessed  or  claimed  on  the  continent  of  North 
America,  to  the  east  and  southeast  of  the  Missis- 
sippi—to  wit,  the  Floridas.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  ceded  countries  should  be  protected  in  the 
observance  of  the  Catholic  religion,  so  far  as  con- 
sistent with  the  laws  of  England;  should  retain 
their  civil  rights  if  the}^  chose  to  live  under  the 
British  government;  or  if  they  preferred,  might 
sell  their  property  and  with  the  proceeds  live 
where  they  pleased. 

Lord  Granville,  president  of  the  Council,  de- 
clared that  the  war  had  been  the  most  glorious  in 
the  history  of  the  English  people,  and  the  treaty 
the  most  honorable  that  they  had  ever  made.  But 
much  of  the  country,  following  Pitt’s  lead,  was 
greatly  disappointed  because  the  West  Indies  had 
been  abandoned.  Pitt  denounced  the  treaty  in  un- 
measured terms  when  it  came  before  the  House  of 
Commons;  but  it  was  confirmed  by  319  to  65. 
Even  allowing  for  jobbing  of  memberships,  this 
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in(li(‘ates  a strong  general  feeling  that  the  country 
had  had  enough  war  and  gained  enough  })ooty,  con- 
tracted enougli  debt  and  exacted  enough  taxes;  but 
a large  part  of  tlie  ])eo])le  felt  that  the  ministers 
had  been  too  eager  for  peace.  The  treaty  was 
reviled  as  a treacherous  and  disgraceful  capitula- 
tion; and  some  went  tlie  length  of  accusing  Bute 
of  having  received  a money  consideration  for 
making  the  terms  so  easy.  The  charge  was  non- 
sense—Bute  was  one  of  the  richest  men  in  Great 
Britain,  had  no  motive  for  nor  ever  gave  any  token 
of  venality,  and  had  no  dictatorial  power  to  make 
such  terms  as  he  pleased;  but  if  Pitt  had  been 
at  the  head  of  affairs,  France  and  Spain  would 
have  been  required  to  surrender  all  their  territory 
within  the  present  limits  of  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding their  island  possessions.  It  is  true  that 
they  might  have  refused,  and  a great  European 
league  hav^e  left  England  worse  terms. 

The  newly  acquired  territory  was  soon  after 
erected  into  four  separate  provinces,  or  govern- 
ment districts:  East  and  West  Florida,  Grenada, 
and  Quebec.  Cape  Breton  and  the  adjacent  is- 
lands became  a part  of  Nova  Scotia;  while  the 
region  between  the  Altamaha  and  St.  Mary’s  was 
permanently  annexed  to  Georgia.  East  Florida 
included  all  the  present  Florida  as  far  west  as 
the  Apalachicola;  the  western  division  extended 
thence  to  the  Mississippi,  and  from  31°  N.  L.  to 
the  Gulf,  including  lands  now  belonging  to  Ala- 
bama and  Mississippi.  Spain  gave  up  this  conti- 
nental district  in  exchange  for  Cuba,  which  had 
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been  surrendered  to  England  after  the  beginning 
of  peace  negotiations. 

The  English  immediately  offered  inducements 
for  settlers,  and  many  Carolinians  emigrated  to 
the  Eloridas.  Also  about  fifteen  hundred  Greeks, 
Italians,  and  Minorcans  were  colonized  at  New 
Smyrna,  in  the  present  county  of  Volusia,  on  the 
east  coast;  where  they  introduced  the  cultivation 
of  indigo  and  sugar-cane.  But  being  badly  treated 
by  their  employers,  they  abandoned  their  little 
plantations  and  removed  to  St.  Augustine.  Dur- 
ing the  Revolutionary  War  numerous  2:)rivateers 
were  fitted  out  at  the  British  forts  in  the  Eloridas, 
to  pre}"  upon  American  commerce  and  the  colonial 
coast  towns;  and  the  savages  were  encouraged  by 
the  British  authorities  to  penetrate  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina  on  massacring  expeditions.  In 
1778  General  Prevost  marched  from  St.  Augus- 
tine into  Georgia,  occupying  Savannah  and  other 
places;  but  his  absence  left  the  Eloridas  unpro- 
tected, and  the  next  year  the  Spaniards  captured 
Baton  Rouge  and  overran  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  western  province.  In  May  1781  they  secured 
Pensacola.  Both  the  Eloridas,  thus  well  held, 
were  retroceded  to  Spain  by  the  treaty  of  1783— 
by  which  England  acknowledged  American  inde- 
pendence. Thereupon,  most  of  the  inhabitants, 
unwilling  to  live  under  the  Spanish  government, 
removed  to  the  United  States.  The  Eloridas  were 
retained  by  Spain,  with  some  modifications  of 
their  boundaries,  until  1819,  when  the  whole  terri- 
tory was  ceded  to  this  country.  A readjustment 
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of  the  lines  was  soon  afterward  made,  conforming 
to  their  ])resent  limits. 

With  the  treaty  of  1763  the  dream  of  a New 
France  in  America  vanished,  and  the  predictions 
of  English  and  French  statesmen  regarding  the 
separation  of  the  colonies  from  the  mother  coun- 
try began  to  assume  shape  and  form.  The  oppres- 
sive measures  of  George  III.  and  his  weak  and 
C'ori*uj)t  ministry  began  to  be  felt  even  before  the 
close  of  the  Seven  Years’  War;  while  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  colonial  population  during  the  suc- 
ceeding twelve  years  of  peace  made  the  triumph 
of  the  patriot  cause  possible.  The  war  with 
France  had  engendered  a military  spirit  among 
the  colonists,  and  produced  a number  of  men 
trained  to  the  command  of  regiments  and  armies. 
For  a period  of  about  six  years  during  that  con- 
test, the  colonies  had  maintained,  at  their  own 
cost,  an  army  of  between  20,000  and  25,000  men, 
who  contributed  more  to  the  success  of  the  war 
than  all  the  British  forces. 

These  facts  had  revealed  to  them  the  extent 
of  their  own  strength  and  resources,  and  made 
them  more  than  ever  unwilling  to  submit  to  British 
injustice.  When  it  was  proposed  to  tax  them  for 
a portion  of  the  debt  incurred  by  England  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  against  France,  they  re- 
sisted. It  was,  however,  not  the  obligation  or  the 
tax  to  which  they  objected,  but  the  manner  of  its 
levy  and  collection.  The  contending  principles 
and  their  outcome  we  have  now  to  trace. 
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CHAPTEE  XXXVIII. 

THE  CAUSES  OF  THE  REVOLUTION 

Within  twelve  years  from  the  time  the  treaty 
of  peace  was  signed  which  gave  the  English  colo- 
nies in  America  the  heritage  of  the  west  to  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  and  a chance  to  fight  the  Eo- 
man  Catholic  Church  for  that  of  Canada,  these 
same  colonies  were  well  on  their  way  to  separation 
from  the  mother  country.  A distinct  political 
programme  had  been  adopted,  a definitely  formu- 
lated statement  of  the  colonial  view  of  relations 
to  the  British  government  had  been  made,  and 
both  were  generally  accepted.  The  question  nat- 
urally arises  concerning  the  causes  which  brought 
about  this  change;  and  the  answer  as  expressed 
usually  is  ‘‘The  oppression  of  the  British  govern- 
ment,” or  Taxation  without  Eepresentation. 

But  this  answer  does  not  tell  the  whole  story; 
nor  was  the  American  Eevolution,  in  its  causes 
and  effects,  confined  to  America  alone.  Perhaps  the 
case  is  not  overstated  by  Judge  Chamberlain,  wnen 
he  says  in  substance  that  the  Eevolution  was  an 
English  as  much  as  an  American  one,  only  that 
owing  to  circumstances  it  required  armed  resist- 
ance here  and  not  another  civil  war  in  England.^ 

' We  quote  the  whole  of  his  masterly  summary : 

“The  American  Revolution  was  not  a quarrel  between  two  peo- 
ples, the  British  people  and  the  American  people;  but,  like  all  those 
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The  year  1759  is  one  in  which  British  fame, 
honor,  achievement,  and  advantages  stand  almost 
unparalleled  in  the  long  roll  of  her  national  suc- 
cesses. It  was  the  year  of  Minden  and  Quebec,  of 
Lagos  and  the  Bay  of  Quiberon.  The  victory  of 
Plassey  two  years  before  announced  the  impend- 
ing ruin  of  French  colonial  empire  in  India,  as 
that  of  Quebec  had  in  America.  The  conquests  of 
the  Seven  Years’  War  made  England  the  leader 
among  the  nations  of  Europe.  The  colonial  trade 
was  now  a third  of  the  total  English  commerce, 
that  of  the  American  colonies  alone  amounting  to 
more  than  six  millions  sterling.  To  preserve  this 
trade,  to  extend  it  to  new  markets,  to  adopt  meas- 
ures to  organize  and  control  the  commerce  of  the 

events  which  mark  the  progress  of  the  British  race,  it  was  a strife 
between  two  parties,  the  conservatives  in  both  countries  as  one  party, 
and  the  liberals  in  both  countries  as  the  other  party;  and-  some  of 
its  fiercest  battles  were  fought  in  the  British  Parliament.  Nor  did  it 
proc.eed  in  one  country  alone,  but  in  both  countries  at  the  same  time, 
with  nearly  equal  steps,  and  was  essentially  the  same  in  each;  so  that 
at  the  close  of  the  French  War,  if  all  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
had  been  transported  to  America  and  put  in  control  of  American  affairs, 
and  all  the  people  of  America  had  been  transported  to  Great  Britain 
and  put  in  control  of  British  affairs,  the  American  Revolution  and  the 
contemporaneous  British  Revolution — for  there  was  a contemporaneous 
British  Revolution — might  have  gone  on  just  the  same,  and  with  the 
same  final  results.  But  the  British  Revolution  was  to  regain  liberty ; 
the  American  Revolution  was  to  preserve  liberty.  Both  peoples  had 
a common  history  in  the  events  which  led  to  the  Great  Rebellion. 
That  part  of  the  British  race  which  awaited  the  conflict  in  the  old 
home  passed  again  under  the  power  of  the  prerogative,  and,  after  the 
accession  of  William  III.,  came  under  the  domination  of  the  great 
Whig  families.  Th6  British  Revolution,  therefore,  was  to  recover 
what  had  been  lost.  But  those  who  emigrated  to  the  colonies  left  be- 
hind them  institutions  which  were  monarchial,  in  church  and  state, 
and  set  up  institutions  which  were  democratic.  And  it  was  to  preserve, 
not  to  acquire,  these  democratic  institutions  that  the  liberal  party  car- 
ried the  country  through  a long  and  costly  war.  ’ ’ 
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new  colonies,  and  above  all  to  give  administrative 
unity  to  the  whole,  now  became  the  chief  object  of 
English  statesmen. 

Taxation  in  England  was  heavy  and  not  equi- 
tably distributed.  A national  debt  of  forty-six 
millions  was  increased  to  seventy-seven  millions  at 
the  close  of  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession. 
The  Seven  Years’  War  added  over  eighty  millions 
sterling.  Public  credit  was  so  good,  however,  that 
it  was  possible  in  1757  to  borrow  money  at  three 
per  cent.  Promises  of  reduction  in  taxes  had  been 
made ; but  the  added  expense  of  the  newly  acquired 
territories  made  a new  source  of  revenue  necessary 
if  these  promises  were  to  be  kept. 

Meanwhile  the  close  of  the  war  made  the  nation 
less  dependent  upon  the  transcendent  abilities  of 
William  Pitt,  and  the  Whig  factions  were  ready 
to  break  out  in  open  quarrels.  The  rearrangement 
of  parties  was  necessitated  also  by  the  accession 
of  a new  sovereign.  George  II.  died  on  the  25th 
of  October,  1760,  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  his 
reign,  the  seventy- seventh  of  his  life.  The  new 
King  found  the  Whig  party  divided,  and  the 
Tories,  who  had  at  last  renounced  their  Jacobite 
tendencies,  eager  to  support  an  English  king,  and 
secure  for  themselves  a share  of  the  spoils  of  gov- 
ernment from  which  they  had  so  long  been  ex- 
cluded. 

George  III.  had  just  completed  his  twenty- 
second  year.  From  his  thirteenth  he  h-ad  been 
entirely  under  the  control  of  his  mother,  a woman 
of  strong  character,  punctual  in  the  observance  of 
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her  religious  duties,  but  hard  and  unsympathetic, 
—not  a matter  for  wonder  when  her  surroundings 
at  the  English  court  are  considered,  and  the  loath- 
ing hatred  borne  to  her  husband,  ‘‘Prince  Fred.^’ 
To  her  the  young  King  owed  his  personal  virtues 
and  sincere  piety ; from  her  he  inherited  something 
of  that  dull,  unreasoning  obstinacy  which  was  his 
most  serious  fault.  His  tutors  were  of  his  moth- 
er’s type,  narrow  and  bigoted.  Together  they 
implanted  a few  ideas  which  took  deep  root  in 
the  boy’s  mind;  for  ever  after  he  held  dissenters 
in  horror,  and  he  mused  much  upon  the  qualities 
of  royal  prerogative  and  the  duties— and  espe- 
cially the  rights— of  a king.  “George,  be  King!” 
was  her  constant  adjuration. 

The  best  of  his  governors.  Lord  Waldegrave, 
says  of  him:  “He  is  strictly  honest,  but  he  wants 
that  frank  and  open  behavior  which  makes  honesty 
appear  amiable.  His  religion  is  far  from  all  hy- 
pocrisy, but  it  is  not  of  the  charitable  sort ; he  has 
rather  too  much  attention  to  the  sins  of  his  neigh- 
bor. He  has  spirit,  but  not  of  the  active  kind,  and 
does  not  want  resolution,  but  it  is  mixed  with  too 
much  obstinacy.  He  has  great  command  of  his 
passions,  and  will  seldom  do  wrong  except  when 
he  mistakes  wrong  for  right;  but  as  often  as  this 
shall  happen,  it  will  be  difficult  to  undeceive  him, 
because  he  is  uncommonly  indolent  and  has  strong 
prejudices.”  The  later  George  III.  was  a blunt, 
busy,  positive,  shrewd,  but  not  sagacious  man ; and 
so  far  from  being  lazy,  he  was  an  exceptionally 
hard-working,  rather  pedantic  drudge,  who  knew 
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the  pettiest  details  of  government,  and  worked  at 
them  like  a clerk  with  a place  to  keep. 

George  III.  was  an  Englishman  by  birth,  by 
education,  by  taste  and  habits.  He  was  appre- 
ciated and  honored  for  his  virtues  by  that  great 
middle  class  of  Englishmen  of  which  he  was  so 
good  a representative.  Fond  of  the  country,  tak- 
ing a great  interest  in  farming  and  farm  life,  a 
lover  of  outdoor  sports,  kindly  and  considerate  to 
his  inferiors,  one  would  like  to  think  of  him  as 
the  typical  country  squire.  His  country  subjects 
never  wearied  of  the  tales  of  his  unexpected  visits 
to  their  cottages  and  farms,  of  the  keen  interest 
which  he  showed  in  the  commonplaces  of  their 
daily  lives.  Simple,  affectionate,  slow-witted,  big- 
oted, personally  courageous  as  it  is  given  to  few 
men  to  be,  absolutely  sure  of  his  own  good  inten- 
tions, and  as  certain  that  his  own  opinions  only 
were  of  value,  George  III.  was  by  nature  admir- 
ably fitted  to  play  unwittingly  the  role  of  tyrant. 
Defeat  he  would  sometimes  admit,  but  error  never. 

Thus  it  happened  that  a man  of  many  private 
and  public  virtues  endeavored  to  enforce  the  royal 
prerogative  to  an  extent  unknown  since  the  days 
of  the  Stuarts;  all  but  destroyed  party  govern- 
ment and  the  theory  of  ministerial  responsibility; 
used  the  most  corrupt  means  to  obtain  and  control 
votes  in  Parliament;  favored  general  warrants, 
the  ancient  foe  of  the  liberties  of  the  subject;  made 
rascally  Wilkes  ‘‘the  king  of  London  and  Middle- 
sex while  he  himself  was  sovereign  only  of  West- 
minster and  England”;  blocked  all  the  attempts  at 
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parliamentary  reform  which  had  for  their  object 
equal  representation  and  the  abolition  of  ‘‘rotten 
boroughs”;  and  entered  into  the  American  quar- 
rel with  unseemly  haste  and  determination  to  vin- 
dicate his  royal  rights,  refusing  to  consider  plans 
for  conciliation  when  such  plans  might  have  suc- 
ceeded and  have  preserved  his  empire  intact. 

Such  was  the  situation  when  George  III.  came 
to  the  throne  of  England.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic  were  the  thirteen  colonies,  peopled  by 
a willful,  patriotic,  and  vigorous  race  of  democrats. 
Institutions  unknown  to  Europe  had  sprung  up 
and  were  taking  deep  root  in  American  soil,  while 
transplanted  customs  were  soon  modified  by  the 
surrounding  conditions  and  circumstances. 

In  1760  the  population  of  the  colonies  was  in 
round  numbers  1,700,000.  Massachusetts,  with 
something  over  200,000  whites,  was  the  most  vig- 
orous, flourishing,  and  aggressive.  Virginia  had 
a population  of  280,000,  but  100,000  were  negro 
slaves.  Next  came  Pennsylvania  with  say  200,000; 
Connecticut  with  about  130,000;  Maryland,  104,- 
000;  New  York,  85,000;  and  so  through  the  weaker 
colonies  to  Georgia,  within  whose  borders  there 
were  less  than  5,000  inhabitants  including  negroes. 

By  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
people  of  America  had  begun  to  assume  a national 
character ; still  strongly  affected,  it  is  true,  by  the 
peculiarities  which  their  ancestors  had  brought 
from  Europe.  In  New  England,  especially  in  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Connecticut,  a modified  Puritan- 
ism held  sway.  The  manners,  customs,  and  even 
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the  language  of  Holland  lingered  on  the  banks  of 
the  Hudson.  By  the  Delaware  the  Quakers  con- 
trolled all  legislation,  and  prevented  any  serious 
innovations  upon  the  simple  and  tolerant  system 
introduced  by  William  Penn.  Frederick,  the 
sixth  Lord  Baltimore,  a degenerate  and  dissolute 
descendant  of  the  noble  men  who  had  founded 
Maryland,  nominally  ruled  from  England  a people 
who  still  conformed  to  the  order  of  things  estab- 
lished in  the  early  days  of  the  colony. 

In  Virginia  there  had  been  a gradual  devel- 
opment of  the  old  order,  but  one  in  which  many 
of  the  former  peculiarities  were  retained.  The 
Virginian  was  proud  of  his  family  and  of  his  broad 
acres,  bore  himself  haughtily,  engaged  in  politics 
as  a duty,  enjoyed  hunting  and  horse-racing  after 
the  manner  of  the  English  country  gentlemen,  and 
believed  implicitly  in  the  future  of  the  common- 
wealth. The  North-Carolinians  had  less  unity 
almost  than  the  colonies  as  a whole:  between  the 
ignorant  backwoods  immigrants  of  the  interior 
and  the  strip  of  Telatively  cultured  inhabitants 
along  the  coast,  there  was  deep  contempt  on  one 
side,  hatred  and  grudge  on  the  other,  gross  wrong 
on  one  side  and  lawless  resentment  on  the  other. 
The  upper  stratum  fought  the  royal  governors  in 
the  Assembly  as  with  other  colonies.  In  South 
Carolina  there  was  much  prosperity  and  rapidly 
increasing  wealth.  But  there  too  popular  liberty 
had  been  enlarged  by  constant  encroachment  of 
the  legislative  upon  the  royal  prerogative.  The 
people,  many  of  them  of  French  descent,  were  as 
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hot-blooded  and  jealous  of  their  rights  as  their 
ancestors  in  the  times  of  the  first  immigrations. 

There  were  many  causes  operating  to  produce 
distrust  and  jealousies  among  the  colonies:  but 
making  allowances  for  these,  and  for  all  the  differ- 
ences of  colonial  character,  a considerable  degree 
of  American  unity  had  still  been  attained;  inter- 
colonial relations  were  well  established,  and  the 
people  were  far  less  antagonistic  and  sectional 
than  of  yore. 

New  England  led  the  colonies  in  the  matter  of 
education.  Her  system  of  free  schools  extended 
everywhere  from  near  the  Hudson  to  the  Penob- 
scot. Every  village  furnished  facilities  for  the  ac- 
quirement of  knowledge.  In  the  middle  colonies 
education  was  not  so  general,  but  in  Pennsylvania 
there  was  much  intelligent  activity  among  the  peo- 
ple. Especially  in  Philadelphia  was  the  light  of 
learning  diffused.  South  of  the  Potomac  educa- 
tional facilities  were  irregular,  and  generally  de- 
signed for  the  benefit  of  the  wealthier  classes.  But 
in  some  localities  the  means  of  enlightenment  were 
well  provided,  and  institutions  of  learning  sprang 
up  scarcely  inferior  to  those  of  the  eastern  prov- 
inces. Nor  should  the  private  schools  of  the  co- 
lonial times  be  forgotten.  Many  men— Scottish 
reformers,  Irish  liberals,  and  French  patriots— 
fled  penniless  to  the  New  World  for  refuge  from 
the  intolerance  of  their  countrymen ; and  there  by 
the  banks  of  the  Housatonic,  the  Hudson,  the  Dela- 
ware, the  Potomac,  the  Ashley,  and  the  Savannah, 
taught  the  love  of  books  and  the  lesson  of  liberty 
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to  the  rugged  boys  of  the  American  wilderness. 
Among  the  southern  colonies  Virginia  led  in  mat- 
ters of  education.  Maryland,  the  Carolinas,  and 
Georgia  lagged  behind.  Previous  to  the  Revolu- 
tion nine  colleges  worthy  of  the  name  had  been 
established  in  the  colonies.  These  were  Harvard, 
William  and  Mary,  Yale,  Princeton,  King’s  (now 
Columbia),  Queen’s  (now  Rutgers),  Dartmouth, 
and  Hampden  and  Sidney.  In  1764  the  first  medi- 
cal college  was  founded  at  Philadelphia. 

Of  the  printing-press,  that  other  great  agent 
and  forerunner  of  civilization,  the  work  was  al- 
ready effective.  As  early  as  1704  the  Boston  News- 
Letter^  first  of  periodicals  in  the  New  World,  was 
published  in  the  city  of  the  Puritans;  but  fifteen 
years  elapsed  before  another  experiment  of  the 
same  sort  was  made.  In  1721  the  New  England 
Courant^  a little  sheet  devoted  to  freedom  of 
thought  and  the  extinction  of  rascality,  was  estab- 
lished at  Boston  by  the  two  Franklins.  In  1740 
New  York  had  but  one  periodical,  Virginia  one, 
and  South  Carolina  one;  and  at  the  close  of  the 
Seven  Years’  War  there  were  no  more  than  ten 
newspapers  published  in  the  colonies.  The  chief 
obstacle  to  such  publications  were  the  absence  of 
great  cities,  the  sparsely  distributed  country  popu- 
lation, and  the  difficulties  of  communication. 

To  reach  this  scattered  population  with  period- 
ical publications  was  quite  impossible.  Books  were 
few,  and  sometimes  as  now  of  little  value.  There 
were  a few  good-sized  libraries  and  some  excellent 
ones.  Into  the  homes  of  the  wealthier  merchants 
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and  planters  came  the  best  editions  of  the  classics, 
of  the  English  literature  of  the  day,  and  of  foreign 
works  in  law  and  politics.  Discussion  of  current 
topics  was  far  more  common  then  than  now,  and 
popular  knowledge  was  disseminated  and  increased 
by  such  discussion.  Notwithstanding  the  general 
poverty  of  the  resources  of  knowledge,  it  was  no 
unusual  thing  to  find  men  of  great  and  solid  learn- 
ing-men of  profound  scholarship,  bold  in  thought, 
ready  with  pen,  skillful  in  argument,  often  witty 
and  eloquent.  The  activity  of  the  printing-press 
was  stimulated  to  an  unwonted  degree  by  the  ar- 
guments preceding  the  Revolution.  Pamphlets 
fairly  deluged  the  public,  and  many  of  them  in 
style  and  thought  were  worthy  rivals  of  the  com- 
positions of  Pitt  and  Burke. 

Nothing  impeded  progress  more  than  the  want 
of  passable  roads,  making  each  community  de- 
pendent upon  itself  for  life  and  enjoyment.  No 
general  system  had  as  yet  been  established.  Even 
between  the  larger  cities,  communication  was  fre- 
quently interrupted  by  fioods.  Fords  and  ferries 
were  the  common  methods  of  crossing  streams. 
Bridges  were  few  and  unreliable.  In  the  interior, 
traveling  by  horseback  was  the  most  certain  mode 
of  progress.  When  in  1766  an  express  wagon 
made  the  trip  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia  in 
two  days,  it  was  considered  a marvel  of  rapidity. 
Six  years  later  the  first  stage-coach  began  to  run 
regularly  between  Boston  and  Providence.  The 
seacoast  towns  and  cities,  however,  found  a readier 
intercourse  in  small  sloops  plying  the  Atlantic. 
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Before  the  Revolution  the  Americans  were  for 
the  most  part  an  agricultural  people.  In  the 
North,  the  products  were  of  great  variety,  though 
perhaps  Indian  corn  was  most  important.  In  the 
Southern  colonies  a few  great  staples  formed  the 
basis— tobacco  in  tidewater  Virginia,  with  hemp 
and  flax  on  the  uplands;  rice,  cotton,  and  indigo 
in  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  tar  and  turpentine 
also  in  North  Carolina.  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
and  Boston  were  great  centres  of  trade;  but  com- 
merce was  carried  on  in  a leisurely  manner,  from 
the  length  of  time  a trading  voyage  necessarily 
consumed.  Shipbuilding  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant colonial  interests.  In  1738  no  less  than 
forty-one  sailing  vessels,  averaging  one  hundred 
and  fifty  tons  burthen,  were  built  and  launched  at 
Boston.  New  England  was  the  seat  of  all  the  man- 
ufacturing interests ; which  were  jealously  checked 
and  impeded  by  the  British  government,  firmly 
committed  to  the  theory  that  the  colonies  should 
produce  raw  materials  only,  depending  upon  the 
mother  country  for  all  manufactured  articles. 

Such  were  the  American  colonies  and  colonists. 
Their  ancestors  had  been  harried  into  exile  by 
European  governments  and  churches,  and  they 
had  become  the  rightful  proprietors  of  the  New 
World,  fairly  won  from  savage  man  and  savage 
nature  which  they  had  subdued;  owned  by  claims 
of  actual  possession,  by  toil  and  trial,  by  the  ordeal 
of  suffering,  by  peril,  privation,  and  hardship, 
by  the  baptism  of  sorrow  and  discipline.  The 
states  within  it  they  had  built  out  of  nothing  from 
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the  w^ilds;  but  for  them  the  land  would  have  stiD 
been  a wild.  No  wonder  the  men  who  from  the 
memories  of  the  past,  the  aspirations  of  the  pres- 
ent, and  the  hopes  of  the  future,  had  inhaled  the 
air  of  liberty  until  their  souls  were  permeated  with 
its  essence— that  these  were  ready,  when  their 
rights  or  interests  were  imperiled,  to  draw  the 
sword  against  their  nominal  suzerain. 

The  War  of  American  Independence  was  an 
event  of  vast  moment,  affecting  the  destinies  of  all 
nations.  The  result  was  not  alone  the  victory  of 
one  government  over  another:  it  was  the  birth  of 
a new  nation,  the  triumph  of  a political  theory. 
The  question  ultimately  decided  by  the  conflict  was 
whether  the  British  plan  of  colonial  government 
should  be  an  arbitrary  dictation  by  bureaus  in 
England,  too  far  off  to  decide  rightly  and  too  little 
interested  to  have  any  right  to  decide,  or  be  based 
upon  the  great  principles  of  English  liberty  and 
self-government.  The  results  have  been  the  grand- 
est and  most  promising  example  of  republican  gov- 
ernment in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  a mighty 
system  of  self-governing  colonies  which  is  the  hope 
and  glory  of  the  very  British  empire  that  thought 
such  a system  implied  its  own  disintegration. 

The  flrst  and  general  cause  of  the  American 
Revolution  was  the  attempt  at  arbitrary  govern- 
ment by  extending  the  operation  of  the  royal  pre- 
rogative and  parliamentary  control ; rights  which, 
always  in  direct  conflict  within  Great  Britain,  were 
oddly  united  to  subjugate  the  colonies.  The  pre- 
rogative, however,  played  a secondary  part,  and 
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indeed  the  best  colonial  patriots  often  fell  back 
on  it  as  a bulwark  from  exactions  of  Parliament.^ 
The  machinery  for  this  fusion  of  the  two  was  pro- 
vided by  two  or  three  hundred  parliamentary 
‘"rotten”  boroughs;  that  is,  having  no  inhabitants 
or  practically  none.  These  were  partly  due  to 
changes  in  population,  seized  on  by  the  monarchs 
for  their  purposes,  partly  to  deliberate  creation 
under  the  Tudors.  They  were  owned  by  nobility 
and  gentry,  who  filled  the  seats  with  personal  or 
party  adherents,  or  now  and  then  let  in  an  honest 
and  capable  man;  but  as  a whole,  formed  a body 
of  members  to  be  bought  and  sold  for  money  or 
places  or  patronage. 

Parliamentary  enactments  were  the  chief  ac- 
tive causes  of  the  Revolution.  The  colonies  had 
always  admitted  the  right  of  Parliament  to  legis- 
late in  matters  which  concerned  the  welfare  of 
the  whole  empire,  such  as  the  regulation  of  trade, 
though  they  persistently  and  successfully  violated 
these  laws  when  the  welfare  of  their  own  trade 
was  at  stake.  The  laws  of  trade  or  “Navigation 
Acts”  were  intended  to  make  of  England  a great 
workshop  and  clearing-house,  in  which  raw  ma- 
terials from  the  colonies  should  be  received  to  be 
returned  again  as  finished  products,  and  in  which 
the  English  merchant  as  a jobber  should  have  the 
middleman’s  profit.  The  products  and  trade  of 
the  colonies  were  encouraged  and  stimulated  or 
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hampered  aud  disallowed  to  serve  these  particulai* 
ends. 

But  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  Navigation 
Acts  until  the  Restoration,  when  a similar  enact- 
ment confirmed  many  of  the  provisions  of  the 
previous  laws.  Upon  this  re-enacted  statute  the 
later  legal  theory  and  practice  of  trade  laws  rested. 
It  was  entitled  “An  act  for  the  encouraging  and 
increasing  of  shipping  and  navigation,”  and  re- 
stricted trade  to  “vessels  built  and  owned  in  Eng- 
land or  any  of  the  lands,  islands,  plantations,  or 
territories  belonging  to  or  in  possession  of  his 
Majesty,  and  whereof  the  master  and  three-fourths 
of  the  mariners  at  least  are  English.”  The  word 
English  was  interpreted  to  apply  to  men  of  English 
birth  or  naturalization  in  the  colonies  as  well. 

Various  articles  of  trade  were  classed  in  two 
groups,  and  were  known  as  “enumerated”  and 
“unenumerated,”  in  modern  phrase  dutiable  and 
free.  The  former  were  not  to  be  taken  to  any 
other  than  English  or  colonial  ports;  the  latter 
were  subject  only  to  the  general  restriction  con- 
cerning the  ownership  and  management  of  vessels. 
The  act  of  the  twelfth  year  of  Charles  II.  enume- 
rated sugar,  tobacco,  cotton,  indigo,  ginger,  and 
fustic  or  other  dyewoods,  articles  which  were  dis- 
tinctively the  product  of  the  colonies,  and  which 
were  likely  to  command  a permanent  market  in 
Europe  at  prices  set  by  the  English  distributor. 
Products  which  were  of  general  growth,  and  in 
which  competition  might  be  expected,  were  in 
general  on  the  “free  list,”  These  were  grain. 
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lumber,  salted  meats,  fish,  and  rum.  These  Eng- 
land could  not  supply  to  the  foreign  trade  in  domi- 
nating (quantities. 

The  enumerated  list  varied  from  time  to  time 
with  conditions  of  supply  and  demand,  the  neces- 
sities of  the  people,  or  the  demands  of  the  London 
merchants.  A system  of  bounties  and  drawbacks 
encouraged  various  forms  of  colonial  production, 
notably  ship  supplies  and  pig  iron,  and  stimulated 
the  colonial  trade.  At  best,  however,  the  laws  were 
cumbersome  restrictions  or  awkward  helps  to  the 
trade  which,  unfettered,  would  have  exceeded  the 
hopes  of  those  who  fondly  deluded  themselves  with 
the  idea  that  they  were  fostering  and  increasing 
it.  In  many  cases  the  laws  if  enforced  would  have 
prevented  trade  altogether,  and  under  these  cir- 
cumstances they  were  very  generally  disregarded. 

No  man  would  think  of  accusing  Sir  William 
Berkeley  of  lacking  respect  for  prerogative  or 
English  statutes,  yet  in  1671  he  writes:  ‘‘Many 
and  destructive  have  been  the  obstructions  to  our 
trade  by  the  act  of  Parliament  which  excludes  us 
from  having  any  commerce  with  any  nation  in 
Europe  except  our  own.  If  this  were  for  his  Maj- 
esty’s service  or  the  good  of  the  subject,  we  should 
not  repine  whatever  our  sufferings.  But  upon 
my  soul  it  is  contrary  for  both,  and  this  is  why 
no  small  or  great  vessels  are  built  here.  For  we 
are  most  obedient  to  the  laws,  while  New  England 
now  breaks  through  them  and  trades  to  any  place 
that  their  instinct  leads  them  to.”  Barbadoes 
complained  of  the  grievances  of  the  Navigation 
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Laws  to  the  Board  of  Trade  in  1676,  and  urged 
that  free  trade  was  necessary  for  settling  new  colo- 
nies. This  was  deemed  dangerous  doctrine  in 
England.  The  Navigation  Laws  were  laws  of  the 
land,  and  as  such  they  must  be  respected. 

Under  the  first  two  Hanoverians  the  policy  of 
England  toward  the  colonies  was  contradictory, 
weak,  and  demoralizing.  Injurious  laws  were 
made,  but  they  were  not  enforced.  The  constant 
danger  of  a fresh  Stuart  restoration,  which  weak- 
ened the  aggressive  force  of  the  government,  and 
tied  its  hands  from  alienating  the  good-will  of  or 
seriously  antagonizing  any  of  its  centres  of  supply, 
was  the  life-blood  of  colonial  liberty.  The  exports 
from  were  exceeded  by  the  imports  into  the  colo- 
nies by  something  over  £150,000  during  the  first 
two  years  of  George  II. ’s  reign.  At  this  the  Eng- 
lish merchants  were  alarmed,  and  demanded  new 
restrictions  upon  colonial  trade.  England’s  own 
traders,  they  said,  were  now  treated  as  foreigners 
within  their  own  colonies.  The  West  Indian  colo- 
nies were  jealous  of  those  on  the  Continent,  because 
of  the  flourishing  trade  of  the  latter  with  the  Span- 
ish and  French  West  Indies.  The  Sugar  Act  of 
1733  aroused  a vehement  protest  in  the  North. 
Rhode  Island  held  that  the  enforcement  of  the  act 
would  prejudice  her  charter;  which  provoked  the 
retort  in  Parliament  that  there  was  no  provision 
in  their  charter  that  prevented  the  House  from 
taxing  them  as  well  as  any  other  subjects. 

Parliamentary  regulation  was  not  solely  con- 
fined to  matters  of  trade.  An  act  of  William  III. 
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nullified  all  colonial  acts  or  usages  repugnant  to  the 
laws  of  trade.  One  of  Queen  Anne  reserved  all 
trees  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  and  not  in  inclosed 
ground,  for  the  use  of  the  royal  navy,  another 
regulated  the  value  of  foreign  coins,  a third  estab- 
lished the  colonial  post-office.  These  acts  were  for 
special  purposes,  however,  and  precedents  might 
be  found  for  them,  or  good  reasons  why  Parlia- 
ment should  enact  them.  Moreover,  they  were  not 
in  any  sense  revenue  bills,  and  hence  aroused  little 
or  no  opposition. 

The  most  serious  danger  which  threatened 
American  liberty  before  the  Revolutionary  War 
was  contained  in  a proposal  of  Governor  Shirley 
to  the  Board  of  Trade  in  1756.  It  was  the  idea 
of  union  again,  which  had  been  so  full  of  terror 
for  the  colonies  in  the  da3^s  of  Andros,  and  had 
been  revived  in  the  Albany  Congress  of  1754  only 
to  fail  signally.  Shirley  proposed  that  the  union 
be  effected  by  act  of  Parliament,  that  a govern- 
ment be  organized  strong  enough  to  smother  dis- 
content, to  prosecute  the  war  to  a successful  issue, 
and  to  make  the  colonies  an  integral  part  of  the 
British  governmental  s^^stem.  Funds  for  the  war 
were  to  be  raised  by  a stamp  tax,  because  of  the 
uniformity  of  its  distribution  and  the  ease  with 
which  it  could  be  collected. 

Meanwhile  affairs  in  America  waited  upon  the 
progress  of  the  war.  The  fortunes  of  England 
sank  lower  and  lower.  Minorca  surrendered  to 
the  Due  de  Richelieu,  Frederick  the  Great  was  de- 
feated at  Kolin,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  signed 
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the  disgraceful  ‘‘convention”  (-vc.  surrender)  of 
Closter-yeven,  and  Montcalm  swept  the  northern 
frontier  of  the  English  colonies  in  America. ' In 
this  extremity  the  nation  turned  to  Pitt  as  its  only 
savior,  and  with  Pitt  in  power  all  plans  for  the 
taxation  of  America  were  dropped.  Under  the 
magic  touch  of  the  Great  Commoner . the  forces 
and  allies  of  England  won  victory  after  victory, 
and  in  the  enthusiasm  of  success  and  the  lust  of 
conquest  the  colonies  and  England  shared  alike. 

But  William  Pitt  had  been  forced  into  office 
by  the  exigencies  of  war  and  the  strength  of  his 
own  popularity.  On  the  25th  of  October,  1760, 
George  III.  became  King  of  England,  and  his 
friend  and  counsellor  the  Earl  of  Bute  became 
one  of  the  secretaries  of  state.  George  Grenville 
and  Charles  Townshend— names  of  ominous  im- 
port to  American  ears— deserted  Pitt  to  join 
their  fortunes  with  those  of  Bute  and  the  peace 
party.  Pitt  resigned  from  the  Cabinet  in  October 
of  1761,  and  Newcastle  soon  followed  him  into 
retirement.  The  young  king  had  disposed  of  the 
Whigs,  and  had  scored  his  first  political  triumph. 
The  treaty  of  peace  was  signed,  after  a hurried 
desertion  of  Frederick  the  Great  which  was  not 
without  influence  on  the  American  war. 

The  critical  moment  in  the  history  of  the 
American  colonies  had  now  come.  Charles  Town- 
shend, l)rother  of  the  general  who  had  been  sec- 
ond to  Wolfe  at  Quebec  and  had  boasted  himself 
its  real  captor,  was  appointed  president  of  the 
Board  of  Trade;  and  plans  of  restraint,  of  the 
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enforcement  of  obnoxious  laws,  and  of  further 
taxation,  were  essential  features  of  his  policy. 
The  limits  of  the  province  of  Quebec  were  to  be 
extended  to  include  the  territory  about  the  Great 
Lakes  and  the  Ohio,  while  a force  was  to  be 
provided  large  enough  to  overcome  the  Indians, 
and  if  necessary  enforce  the  will  of  the  ministry 
in  the  colonies.  A stamp  tax  was  to  afford  the 
needed  revenue ; but  as  .the  first  measure,  Town- 
shend  proposed  to  enforce  vigorously  the  naviga- 
tion acts,  for  which  purpose  vessels  of  the  royal 
navy  were  ordered  to  America.  Smuggling  had 
increased  rapidly  during  the  war.  The  colonies 
had  supplied  the  French  garrisons  and  fleets,  and 
the  French  West  Indies,  with  large  quantities  of 
food  and  other  stores.  Pitt  protested  and  raged 
against  this  disloyal  practice,  and  attempted  to 
put  a stop  to  it,  without  success.  It  was  good  pol- 
icy, said  the  colonists,  to  make  all  they  could  out 
of  their  enemies.  In  fact,  all  countries  have  thus 
aided  their  foes  since  trade  began : the  Dutch  vic- 
tories over  the  Spaniards  in  their  glorious  war  of 
liberation  sometimes  bankrupted  the  Dutch  mer- 
chants who  had  financed  the  Spanish  expeditions. 

But  the  Bute  ministry  was  doomed  from  the 
day  of  its  formation.  The  masses  of  the  people 
distrusted  Parliament,  distrusted  the  ministers, 
and  looked  with  suspicion  upon  the  Crown.  They 
had  been  led  to  expect  a decrease  in  political  cor- 
ruption, but  the  methods  were  more  rotten  than 
before.  The  terms  of  peace  were  humiliating  to 
the  national  pride.  The  strongholds  of  the  Tory 
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party  were  in  an  uproar  over  a cider  tax.  Lord 
Bute  was  referred  to  everywhere  in  terms  of 
('onteinpt,  even  his  fellow-members  in  the  Cabinet 
refusing  him  support.  Convinced  of  his  inability 
to  maintain  his  position,  and  hoping  that  his  own 
retirement  would  remove  a large  part  of  the  popu- 
lar disfavor  from  the  government,  Bute  resigned 
on  the  8th  of  April,  1763;  not  however  until  he  had 
chosen  his  successor,  and  arranged  the  wires  by 
which  he  hoped  to  move  the  ministers  as  puppets 
on  a stage. 

The  successor  of  Bute  was  George  Grenville, 
a narrow,  pedantic,  plodding  man  of  business, 
possessing,  says  Lecky,  ‘‘ordinary  qualities  to  an 
extraordinary  degree.”  He  delighted  in  routine, 
and  from  his  early  training  could  never  see  be- 
yond the  barriers  of  strict  legal  form.  No  man 
understood  constitutional  procedure  or  precedent 
better  than  he,  no  man  gave  more  conscientious 
unwearied  attention  to  the  minutiae  of  political 
administration;  but  of  the  larger  political  sense, 
and  that  which  differentiates  a statesman  from 
a chief  clerk,  he  was  almost  destitute.  His  legal 
and  constitutional  temper  led  him  Go  look  with 
disfavor  upon  some  plans  which  had  been  pro- 
posed for  colonial  government,  such  as  the  pay- 
ment of  salaries  from  the  British  treasury  and 
the  revocation  of  the  colonial  charters;  while  the 
same  quality  led  him  as  strongly  to  the  use  of  the 
means  which  he  considered  legal,  the  taxation  of 
the  colonies  by  act  of  Parliament  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses of  the  late  war. 


^From  th^;  Kminct  gollcctioii,  New  York  Public  library.) 
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Meanwhile  the  cause  of  popular  liberty  in 
England  was  advanced  by  the  contest  with  John 
Wilkes,  a member  of  Parliament  from  Aylesbury. 
Wilkes  was  a profligate  scoundrel,  the  son  of  a 
wealthy  London  distiller ; a man  of  quick  wit  and 
unfailing  good  humor,  of  courage  and  judgment, 
but  an  adept  in  all  the  refined  vices  of  the  day, 
and  noted  for  his  profanity  and  obscenity  in  a 
set  where  such  a badge  of  distinction  was  not 
easily  won.  In  1763  Wilkes  published  in  No.  45  of 
his  newspaper  The  North  Briton  a bitter  attack 
upon  the  ministry,  in  the  form  of  a criticismVf 
the  King’s  speech,  to  which  he  referred  as  the 
^‘most  abandoned  instance  of  ministerial  effront- 
ery ever  attempted  to  be  imposed  on  mankind.” 
The  secretaries  of  state  immediately  issued  gen- 
eral warrants  for  the  arrest  of  Wilkes  and  about 
forty  others  on  the  charge  of  libel.  Their  private 
papers  were  seized,  and  Wilkes  was  committed 
to  the  Tower.  He  soon  afterward  applied  for  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus,  which  was  granted  by 
Chief  Justice  Pratt,  better  known  to  grateful 
Americans  by  his  later  title  of  Lord  Camden.  The 
decision  of  the  chief  justice  was  upon  the  ground 
of  parliamentary  privilege;  but  he  took  occasion 
to  decide  also  that  seizure  of  private  papers  upon 
the  charge  of  libel  was  unwarranted  by  the  law, 
and  that  general  warrants  issued  by  a secretary  of 
state,  whose  powers  were  not  greater  than  those 
of  justices  of  the  peace,  were  clearly  illegal. 

This  is  not  the  time  or  place  to  relate  the  in- 
teresting story  of  Wilkes,  or  the  attempts  made 
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by  the  party  in  power  to  crush  him  utterly.  The 
city  of  London,  the  anti-prerogative  party,  cham- 
j)ioned  his  cause.  He  became  a popular  idol;  and 
though  he  later  lost,  and  for  good  reason,  some- 
thing of  his  popularity,  the  causes  which  he  repre- 
sented, parliamentary  privilege  and  the  freedom 
of  the  press,  were  amply  vindicated.  They  were 
the  last  things  Ice  cared  for:  as  Byron  says,  he 
‘‘turned  to  half  a courtier  ere  he  died,”  and 
with  shameless  wit  declared  that  he  never  was  a 
“Wilkite.” 

Tn  addition  to  the  uproar  over  Wilkes,  there 
were  other  outbreaks  which  gave  evidence  of  the 
deep-seated  popular  discontent.  Unusual  taxa- 
tion weighed  heavily  on  the  people.  The  leaders 
of  both  parties  were  distrusted.  In  May  of  1765 
there  was  a fierce  riot  among  the  silk-weavers  of 
Spitalfields,  directed  against  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford. The  regency  bill  of  the  same  3^ear  opened 
the  King’s  eyes  to  the  duplicity  of  some  of  the 
ministry.  Bute  was  exceedingly  unpopular  with 
nearly  all  classes;  and  the  King,  to  use  his  own 
words,  “would  rather  see  the  Devil  than  George 
Grenville.”  After  attempts  to  form  a ministry 
under  the  leadership  of  Pitt,  an  Old  Whig  min- 
istry was  formed,  with  the  Marquis  of  Rocking- 
ham at  its  head. 

In  the  midst  of  this  political  bedlam  the  first 
battle  was  fought  over  American  affairs,  the  im- 
mediate occasion  being  the  attempt  to  enforce  the 
Navigation  Act.  It  had  been  the  custom  in  Eng- 
land, dating  from  a statute  of  Charles  II.,  for 
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(From  the  Fhiimet  Collection,  New  York  Public  Library.) 
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the  Court  of  Exchequer  to  grant  general  war- 
rants (called  writs  of  assistance”)  to  customs 
officers,  allowing  them  to  search  any  place  where 
they  had  reason  to  believe  that  smuggled  goods 
might  be  concealed-  By  a law  of  William  III. 
the  power  of  issuing  these  writs  had  been  con- 
ferred on  provincial  superior  courts;  but  little 
use  had  been  made  of  it  until  the  increasing  vigi- 
lance of  the  customs  officers  led  to  its  revival. 

Such  writs  were  not  likely  to  be  granted  in 
Massachusetts,  where  the  chief  justice  doubted 
their  legality;  but  that  office  becoming  vacant  by 
death,  Thomas  Hutchinson,  judge  of  probate  for 
Suffolk  County,  and  lieutenant-governor  of  the 
province,— a native  of  Massachusetts,  but  a firm 
believer  in  what  he  thought  the  only  legal  basis 
of  public  order,— was  appointed  its  incumbent. 
The  succession  had  been  promised  by  Governor 
Pownall  to  the  elder  Otis,  who  held  the  writs  il- 
legal; but  Bernard  now  sat  in  Pownall ’s  seat. 
This  appointment  was  an  open  declaration  that  the 
Governor  intended  to  grant  the  writs  and  enforce 
them.  The  younger  Otis  was  advocate-general, 
and  to  him  would  have  fallen  the  duty  of  defend- 
ing them:  he  resigned  his  office  rather  than  act 
contrary  to  his  convictions,  and  with  Oxenbridge 
Thacher  argued  against  them  before  the  court. 

Thacher  opposed  the  writ  on  grounds  of  pre- 
cedent; but  Otis  went  deeper,  and  reasoned,  as 
did  Henry  in  another  case,  from  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  British  Constitution.  The  bur- 
den of  his  argument  was  that  general  warrants 
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were  unconstitutional,  though  sanctioned  by  act 
of  Parliament;  that  they  had  their  rise  in  op- 
pression, and  had  never  been  generally  applied. 
‘‘They  were,”  said  he,  “the  worst  instruments  of 
arbitrary  power,  the  most  destructive  of  English 
liberty  and  the  fundamental  principles  of  law, 
that  ever  were  found  in  an  English  law-book.” 
They  violated  a cardinal  principle  of  English  lib- 
erty, that  every  man’s  house  is  his  castle.  They 
were  not  issued  to  special  officers,  but  even  in  the 
history  of  the  province  had  been  transferred  from 
one  officer  to  another.  Worst  of  all,  they  were 
not  returnable;  and  writs  were  by  their  nature 
temporary,  terminating  when  their  purpose  was 
answered.  These,  once  granted,  were  good  for  a 
lifetime.  Moreover,  they  could  be  and  had  been 
used  to  gratify  private  malice  and  the  spirit  of 
revenge. 

The  effect  of  the  case  was  immediate  and 
wide-spread.  The  decision  was  reserved  for  an- 
other term,  when  advices  supporting  the  writs 
were  received,  and  they  were  accordingly  issued; 
but  so  powerful  was  public  opinion  that  not  a 
great  deal  of  use  was  made  of  them.  In  Massa- 
chusetts, parties  were  formed  and  agitation  be- 
gan. John  Adams,  who  was  present  when  the 
writs  were  argued,  could  not  thereafter  read  one 
of  the  acts  of  trade  “without  a curse.”  In  May 
of  1761  Otis  was  elected  to  the  Assembly  from 
Boston. 

Meanwhile  other  causes  of  discontent  were 
operating  elsewhere.  It  was  in  1761  that  Virginia 
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CURBING  THE  COLONIES;  AMERICAN  BISHOPRIC 

protested  vainly  against  the  slave-trade,  and 
proposed  a tax  on  each  slave  imported.  South 
Carolina  also  was  prevented  from  restraining  the 
imi)ortation  of  slaves.  In  New  York  the  chief 
justice  was  appointed  during  the  king’s  pleasure, 
notwithstanding  the  province’s  rule  of  appoint- 
ment during  good  behavior.  Even  the  higher  offi- 
cials adopted  the  colonial  side  of  the  controversy, 
but  upon  recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
the  appointment  was  confirmed.  An  attempt  to 
control  the  office  through  the  power  of  granting 
salaries  was  frustrated  by  payment  from  royal 
quit-rents. 

Among  the  causes  of  discontent  was  the  at- 
tempt often  made  before,  but  now  renewed,  to 
establish  an  Anglican  bishopric  in  America.  Nat- 
urally the  chief  seat  of  opposition  was  in  New 
England,  though  it  was  by  no  means  confined  to 
that  locality.  At  one  time  Dean  Swift  was  men- 
tioned for  the  place.  Various  other  candidates 
had  been  proposed,  and  in  1751  the  scheme  was 
frustrated,  chiefly  through  the  efforts  of  English 
dissenters.  In  the  New  England  colonies  the  min- 
isters of  the  Established  Church  had  been  sent 
first  as  missionaries  to  the  Indians,  but  they  found 
similar  work  among  the  New  England  Puritans 
to  be  more  congenial.  There  their  greatest  activ- 
ity was  displayed.  In  1766  the  Episcopal  clergy 
of  New  York,  New  Jerse^y,  and  Connecticut  met 
in  convention  to  further  the  appointment  of  an 
American  bishop.  The  Congregationalists  of  Con- 
necticut and  the  Presbyterians  of  New  York  and 
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Pennsylvania  met  in  New  York  to  concert  meas- 
ures for  the  defeat  of  the  plan.  Even  through- 
out the  south,  the  stronghold  of  the  Established 
Church,  there  was  general  opposition,  because 
such  a bishop  would  be  an  appointee  of  Parlia- 
ment, controlling  an  enormous  political  power 
adverse  to  colonial  interests;  no  such  creation  of 
a huge  foreign  political  ‘‘machine”  could  possibly 
be  allowed. 

The  unrest  of  the  colonists  was  augmented 
by  the  knowledge  that  parliamentary  taxation, 
though  apparently  given  up  for  a time,  was  by 
no  means  abandoned  in  England.  Practically  no 
one  there  denied  the  abstract  right  of  Parliament 
to  tax  the  colonies.  It  seemed  a thing  anomalous 
that  the  King’s  subjects  should  deny  the  right  of 
the  King’s  government  to  impose  taxes.  They  had 
been  led  to  believe  that  colonial  resistance  was  the 
work  of  factions ; either  discontented  office-seekers, 
or  levelers  evilly  disposed  to  all  government  with 
sufficient  force  and  stability  to  protect  persons 
and  property  and  enforce  the  laws.  Some  men, 
indeed,  saw  the  danger  in  the  issue;  but  their 
reasonings  were  on  the  one  hand  too  abstract,  and 
on  the  other  too  closely  connected  with  the  politi- 
cal manoeuvres  of  the  opposition,  to  obtain  the 
hearing  to  which  they  were  entitled. 

The  treaty  of  Paris,  1763,  transferred  to  the 
British  government  the  recent  French  possessions 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  with  East  and  West  Flor- 
ida. These  were  organized  into  the  three  prov- 
inces of  Quebec,  East  Florida,  and  West  Florida; 
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and  encouragement  was  given  to  settlers,  particu- 
larly soldiers  of  the  late  war,  to  whom  large  grants 
of  land  were  promised.  It  was  planned  to  keep 
twenty  battalions,  a total  force  of  ten  thousand 
men,  to  secure  the  new  settlements  from  Indian 
attacks;  and  governments  similar  to  those  of  the 
other  North  American  colonies  were  promised  as 
soon  as  the  nature  of  the  settlements  would  per- 
mit. The  valley  of  the  Ohio,  however,  was  not 
included  in  these  provisions.  This  was  for  the 
time  reserved  for  the  sole  use  of  the  Indians,  and 
settlements  were  prohibited.  All  land  purchases 
and  Indian  treaties  were  reserved  to  the  Crown. 
This  provision  conflicted  with  several  colonial 
charters,  and  was  regarded  with  disfavor  by  those 
colonies  which  had  already  purchased  Western 
lands  and  were  looking  forward  to  speedy  settle- 
ment. Attempts,  public  or  private,  to  keep  Amer- 
ica half  a wilderness  were  doomed  to  failure. 

Pontiac’s  War  seemed  to  confirm  the  necessity 
for  a standing  army  to  keep  the  Indians  in  check. 
This  meant  additional  expense,  and  the  English 
government  had  promised  the  taxpayer  some 
speedy  relief  from  his  burdens.  To  secure  this, 
but  one  way  seemed  open,  and  that  was  the  tax- 
ation of  the  American  colonies. 

After  the  succession  of  Grenville  to  the  posi- 
tion left  vacant  by  the  retirement  of  Lord  Bute, 
the  plan  moved  forward  rapidly.  Within  a month 
the  Board  of  Trade  had  been  asked  to  suggest  a 
safe  and  satisfactory  way  to  tax  the  colonies;  but 
Lord  Shelburne,  president  of  the  Board,  who  was 
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not  only  opposed  to  the  tax  but  to  restrictions  on 
trade  as  well,  declined  to  assist  the  ministry.  The 
next  step  was  a proposal  to  extend  the  .stamp 
duties  to  America  by  act  of  Parliament;  a pro- 
posal which  seems  due  at  this  time  to  Jenkinson 
(afterwards  Lord  Liverpool),,  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury.  The  plan  had  been  suggested  be- 
fore, even  from  colonial  sources;  and  the  time 
seemed  ripe  for  acting  upon  it. 

Grenville  was  not  disposed  to  be  precipitate  in 
his  scheme  of  taxation.  Early  in  March  of  1764 
he  introduced  in  Parliament  a series  of  resolutions 
which  provided  for  an  income  from  the  colonies, 
suggesting  a stamp  tax  as  the  method,  but  delay- 
ing a final  vote  until  the  next  session  of  Parlia- 
liament  in  order  to  allow  the  colonists  time  to 
suggest  other  modes  of  obtaining  money  which 
might  be  more  agreeable  to  them.  The  amount  to 
be  raised  by  the  tax  was  estimated  at  about  £100,- 
000.  All  payments  were  to  be  made  to  the  colonial 
treasuries,  and  to  remain  there.  Certificates  of 
these  deposits  were  to  be  sent  to  the  English  ex- 
chequer.; and  after  the  colonial  departments  of 
justice  and  civil  administration  had  been  paid,  the 
surplus  was  to  be  disposed  of  by  act  of  Parlia- 
ment for  colonial  purposes  only. 

But  two  of  the  colonial  agents  replied  to  Gren- 
ville’s advances.  These  agreed  that  the  colonies 
which  they  represented  would  raise  their  propor- 
tion of  the  money  required,  by  methods  of  their 
own;  but  the  agents  themselves  were  obliged  to 
confess  that  they  had  no  instructions  from  home. 
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and  that  these  statements  were  made  upon  their 
own  responsibility.  It  would  seem  that  Grenville 
offered  the  colonies  the  opportunity  to  establish 
the  precedent  of  colonial  approval  of  acts  of  Par- 
liament before  these  were  submitted  to  vote;  but 
if  so,  the  attitude  of  the  people  of  America  should 
have  shown  him  the  dangerous  ground  upon  which 
he  stood.  Grenville  proposed  to  force  the  question 
of  parliamentary  taxation.  The  colonists  were 
equally  determined  to  oppose  it. 

In  England  there  was  little  talk  about  the  act 
until  the  debates  in  Parliament,  and  even  less 
doubt  of  the  justice  of  the  principle  of  taxation. 
The  colonies  acted  more  quickly  and  vigorously. 
The  first  protest  came  from  Boston  in  May  of 
1764,  in  the  form  of  a series  of  resolutions  drawn 
up  by  Samuel  Adams,  the  father  of  independ- 
ence, and  adopted  in  Boston  town  meeting.  These 
resolutions  later  took  the  form  of  instructions 
to  the  representatives  in  the  assembly,  urging 
them  to  maintain  the  rights  of  the  colony  under 
the  charter.  The  colonial  agent  in  London  was 
directed  to  assure  the  ministry  of  the  loyalty  of 
the  province;  of  their  dependence  on  the  British 
government,  and  of  their  submission  to  the  laws 
of  trade.  He  was  to  remonstrate  against  the  pro- 
posed Stamp  Act  because  it  would  destroy  the 
rights  of  taxation  and  of  government,  and  would 
subvert  all  their  liberties.  Finally  the  Assembly 
was  asked  to  confer  with  the  other  colonies,  ^^that 
by  the  united  application  of  all  who  are  aggrieved, 
all  may  happily  obtain  redress.” 
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The  General  Court  met  on  the  week  following 
i7fi4-5  the  adoption  of  these  resolves,  and  on  the  13th  of 
June  ado])ted  a report  containing  a statement  of 
General  the  rights  of  the  colonies  and  instructions  for  their 
and  Otis  London.  Meanwhile  James  Otis  pub- 

on  lished  his  ‘‘Rights  of  the  British  Colonies  asserted 
''''rig'hts  proved/’  in  wliich  he  took  the  ground  that  by 

the  British  Constitution  the  colonies  had  the  right 
of  governing  and  taxing  themselves  in  their  local 
assemblies.  Especially  did  he  dwell  upon  the 
theory  of  natural  rights.  Men  were  by  nature 
free;  the  object  of  government  was  to  secure  the 
life  and  liberty  of  the  governed.  This  little  pam- 
phlet was  read  throughout  the  colonies,  and  was 
reprinted  in  London,  contributing  not  a little  to 
a true  appreciation  of  American  opinion. 

In  June  the  Massachusetts  Assembly  had  ap- 
pointed a committee  to  acquaint  the  other  colonies 
with  the  instructions  sent  to  the  Massachusetts 
Commit-  agent,  and  to  ask  their  co-operation  to  defeat  the 

to0s  of 

corre-  pl^ns  of  the  British  ministry.  Rhode  Island, 
spond-  North  Carolina,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Vir- 
pointed  ginia,  Connecticut,  and  South  Carolina  protested 
against  the  proposed  act,  and  sooner  or  later  ap- 
pointed committees  to  correspond  with  the  other 
colonies.  Virginia  sent  a petition  to  the  King  and 
a memorial  to  the  House  of  Lords.  The  Rhode 
Island  Assembly  printed  at  public  expense  “The 
Rights  of  the  Colonies,”  by  Stephen  Hopkins  the 
governor.  Among  the  strongest  arguments  against 
taxation  were  those  of  Hutchinson,  contained  in 
a letter  to  Conway,  in  which  he  emphasized  the 
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fact,  too  often  forgotten,  that  colonial  interests 
were  distinct  from  English  interests ; that  the  colo- 
nies had  cost  England  nothing  and  had  increased 
her  wealth  to  a wonderful  degree.  He  showed, 
moreover,  that  the  colonies  had  contributed  more 
than  their  share  for  the  late  war,  and  that  they 
would  as  in  the  past  protect  their  frontiers  from 
savage  inroads.  Putting  the  case  purely  on  the 
ground  of  expediency,  he  predicted  that  no  advan- 
tages could  come  from  the  revenue;  that  England 
would  lose  more  than  she  would  gain;  that  the 
true  policy  was  to  avoid  taxation  and  profit  by 
the  increase  of  trade. 

Protest,  argument,  and  appeal  had  no  effect 
upon  the  ministry  or  the  passage  of  the  act.  By 
no  other  means  could  the  government  keep  the 
promises  made  to  relieve  the  taxation  of  the  mon- 
eyed class.  The  ministry  sought  to  arouse  the 
nation’s  pride  by  representing  the  colonies  as  un- 
dutiful  children,  wishing  to  dishonor  and  disown 
the  control  of  the  mother  country.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  England  had  not  then,  or  for  a long  time 
thereafter,  a correct  conception  of  the  American 
position  and  sentiment.  When  English  merchants 
expressed  the  fear  that  taxation  would  lead  to  a 
decrease  of  trade  and  uncertainty  of  payment  of 
the  four  millions  then  owing  to  them,  Grenville 
proposed  bounties  which  should  offer  the  greatest 
encouragement  to  American  producers.  English- 
men considered  that  the  whole  question  with  the 
Americans  was  the  matter  of  money.  Actually  the 
money  was  nothing,  but  principle  everything. 
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When  the  preliminary  resolutions  were  pro- 
posed in  Parliament,  Grenville  had  little  diffi- 
culty in  defending  the  measure.  Two  or  three 
voices  were  heard  pleading  for  the  colonies  and 
defending  them  against  malicious  charges.  To 
Townshend’s  implied  slur  that  the  colonies  would 
refuse  to  contribute  from  mercenary  motives  only, 
Isaac  Barre,  who  knew  the  colonies  well  and  had 
won  distinction  in  the  Seven  Years’  War,  defended 
them  warmly.  In  a speech  from  which  an  extract 
was  for  many  years  a favorite  piece  for  decla- 
mation in  American  school  reading-books,  he 
denied  that  England  had  ever  fostered  the  colo- 
nies for  other  than  selfish  motives.  The  growth  of 
the  colonies  was  due  in  reality  to  the  neglect  of 
the  mother  country.  He  predicted  that  the  spirit 
of  freedom  would  still  accompany  and  guide  these 
^‘Sons  of  Liberty,”  who,  though  loyal  to  the  king, 
were  jealous  of  their  liberties  and  would  \Tndicate 
them  if  they  were  violated. 

The  act  was  brought  into  Parliament  on  the 
13th  of  February,  1765,  and  passed  the  first  read- 
ing without  debate.  Later,  petitions  were  pre- 
sented against  it  which  the  House  refused  to  con- 
sider, justifying  itself  by  the  old  precedent  of  not 
receiving  petitions  against  money  bills.  On  the 
8th  of  March  the  bill  passed  the  House  of  Lords, 
apparently  without  a remark  of  dissent.  Even 
the  colonial  agents  in  London  did  not  believe  the 
execution  of  the  act  would  be  opposed,  and  some 
of  them  solicited  offices  under  it  for  their  friends 
at  home.  On  the  22d  of  March  the  bill  became 
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a law.  ‘‘The  sun  of  American  liberty  has  set,” 
wrote  Benjamin  Franklin  to  a friend  at  home. 
“Now  we  must  light  the  lamps  of  industry  and 
economy.”  “Be  assured,”  said  the  friend  in  re- 
ply, “that  we  shall  light  torches  of  another  sort.” 
And  the  answer  reflected  the  sentiment  of  the 
whole  country. 

By  the  terms  of  the  act,  legal  documents  of 
whatever  sort,  required  in  the  colonies,  should 
be  executed  on  paper  bearing  an  English  stamp. 
Simple  and  common  documents,  such  as  pleas, 
replications,  rejoinders,  or  demurrers,  bore  a duty 
of  three  pence;  admissions  to  bail  paid  two  shil- 
lings; appeals,  writs  of  error,  writs  of  dower,  ten 
shillings ; donations  and  collations  to  any  benefice, 
and  certificates  of  any  degree  taken  in  any  uni- 
versity, academy,  college,  or  seminary  bore  a 
stamp  duty  of  two  pounds.  Licenses  of  appoint- 
ment as  counsellors  or  solicitors  to  practice  law 
in  the  colonies  paid  ten  pounds.  Licenses  for  re- 
tailing spirituous  liquors  and  wines  varied  from 
twenty  shillings  to  four  pounds.  A pack  of  play- 
ing cards  paid  one  shilling,  a pair  of  dice  ten. 
Newspapers,  pamphlets,  calendars,  almanacs  paid 
duty  varying  from  a halfpenny  to  a shilling.  All 
papers  and  receipts  in  transactions  of  purchase 
and  sale  were  untaxed.  Certain  exceptions  were 
also  made  of  proclamations,  forms  of  prayer, 
printed  votes  of  the  assemblies,  school-books,  and 
books  of  devotion.  The  act  was  so  framed  that 
it  must  be  obeyed  or  public  business  would  stand 
still;  the  courts  could  not  continue,  the  ordinary 
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operations  of  daily  life  would  be  almost  impossi- 
ble. There  was  but  one  way  out  of  it,  and  that 
the  colonies  adopted. 

Meanwhile  the  sentiment  of  the  American  peo- 
ple rose  with  the  certainty  of  the  passing  of  the 
act.  The  people  were  at  first  despairing,  then 
indignant,  then  full  of  wrath.  Governor  Bernard 
wrote  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  “Real  authority  of 
government  is  at  an  end.”  From  spasmodic  out- 
breaks to  systematic,  organized  resistance  was  but 
a step;  and  that  step,  once  taken,  rendered  the 
execution  of  the  Stamp  Act  in  America  forever 
impossible.  The  Assembly  of  Virginia  was  in  ses- 
sion when  the  news  arrived  in  May,  that  the  Stamp 
Act  had  passed.  The  conservative  element  seemed 
to  hesitate,  and  in  many  of  the  other  colonies  the 
idea  that  obedience  was  necessary  was  gaining 
ground.  Hutchinson  said,  “It  is  impossible  to 
evade  the  act,  and  it  will  execute  itself.”  So  in- 
deed it  seemed;  for  there  was  but  one  way,  and 
that  was  to  nullify  the  act  utterly,  and  nullification 
meant  revolution  or  the  retreat  of  the  ministry 
from  their  position. 

Patrick  Henry  had  been  elected  a member  of 
the  Virginia  Assembly  to  fill  a vacancy  from 
Louisa  County.  He  had  been  present  but  a few 
days,  and  scarcely  knew  the  temper  and  opinions 
of  his  fellow  members.  There  were  older  men 
from  whom  the  initiative  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. But  the  end  of  the  session  approached, 
and  the  opportunity  seemed  about  to  be  lost,  when 
Mr.  Henry  proposed  a series  of  five  resolutions. 
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containing  the  doctrine  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Virginia  by  reason  of  their  English  blood  had 
inherited  all  the  rights  of  British  subjects;  that 
these  had  never  been  relinquished  or  abridged,  hut 
on  the  contrary  had  been  recognized  by  the  British 
government  and  the  English  people.  The  first  and 
most  important  of  these  inherited  privileges  was 
the  right  of  taxation  by  their  own  representatives, 
and  the  settlement  of  their  own  internal  policy. 
Two  other  resolutions  were  offered,  declaring  that 
the  people  of  Virginia  were  exempt  from  obedi- 
ence to  any  law  of  taxation  which  did  not  pro- 
ceed from  their  own  Assembly,  and  styling  any 
one  holding  a contrary  opinion  a public  enemy. 
This  was  so  extreme  a protest  that  many  of  pat- 
riotic principles  but  less  patriotic  fire  could  not 
join  in  it.  But  the  eloquence  of  Henry  swayed 
the  house  in  spite  of  all  misgivings  and  opposition. 
^‘Tarquin  and  Caesar  had  each  his  Brutus;  Charles 
I.  his  Cromwell,  and  George  III.—  ” Cries  of 
‘‘Treason”  interrupted  the  speaker,  who  had 
doubtless  expected  interruption,  and  prepared  his 
pause  and  his  rhetorical  anticlimax  when  quiet  was 
restored:  “—may  profit  by  their  example.  If 
that  be  treason,  make  the  most  of  it.”  The  five 
resolutions  passed  the  House  by  small  majorities. 
The  following  day  an  attempt  was  made  to  rescind 
the  whole;  but  only  the  fifth  was  defeated.  The 
report  of  the  meeting  spread  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  encouraged  resistance  everywhere.  With 
Massachusetts  and  Virginia  to  lead,  the  support 
of  the  remaining  colonies  was  assured. 
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When  the  news  reached  America  that  the  Stamp 
Act  had  passed  through  all  the  necessary  steps 
and  had  ))ecome  a law,  and  when  the  sentiment  of 
America  had  taken  shape  under  official  protest 
and  enactment,  public  resentment  broke  forth  in 
a fashion  that  could  not  be  controlled.  Shipping 
in  the  harbors  displayed  their  colors  at  half-mast. 
The  act  was  carried  about  the  streets,  labeled  ‘^The 
Folly  of  England  and  the  Euin  of  America.’’ 
‘‘The  Constitutional  Courant,  containing  matters 
interesting  to  liberty  and  nowise  repugnant  to  loy- 
alty, printed  by  Andrew  Marvel  at  the  sign  of  the 
Bribe  refused.  Constitution  Hill,  North  America” 
displayed  a snake  cut  in  pieces,  each  piece  bearing 
the  initial  of  a colony,  and  above  them  the  legend 
“Join  or  die.”  The  Act  and  the  effigies  of  those 
most  concerned  in  framing  it  were  burned.  In 
August  there  were  serious  riots  in  Boston.  The 
effigies  of  Andrew  Oliver,  Stamp  Commissioner  for 
Boston,  and  of  Lord  Bute,  were  burned.  A small 
brick-and-wood  house  on  Oliver’s  dock,  which  the 
people  supposed  was  to  be  used  as  a stamp  office, 
was  torn  down  and  the  wood  carried  to  Fort  Hill 
and  burned.  Oliver’s  fence  was  added  to  the 
flames.  The  mob  then  surrounded  his  house,  shat- 
tered the  windows,  and  entering,  broke  up  the 
furniture.  The  houses  of  Story,  the  deputy  reg- 
ister of  the  Admiralty  Court,  and  Hallowell,  comp- 
troller of  customs,  were  entered,  goods  were  burned 
and  furniture  destroyed.  The  mob,  drunk  and 
maddened  by  the  liquors  found  in  Hallowell’s  cel- 
lar, then  went  to  the  house  of  Lieutenant-Governor 
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Hutchinson,  forced  the  family  to  flee  for  their  lives, 
broke  open  the  house,  looted  it  for  four  hours,  took 
away  nine  hundred  pounds  in  cash,  and  left  the 
house  a mere  shell.  Among  the  most  serious  losses, 
which  money  could  not  replace,  was  a precious  col- 
lection of  manuscripts  concerning  the  early  history 
of  the  colony,  which  the  Governor  had  been  col- 
lecting for  thirty  years.  The  mob  was  composed  of 
many  countrymen,  the  lower  classes,  and  even  boys 
from  fourteen  to  twenty.  The  Assembly  and  the 
people  generally  disapproved  and  deplored  this  act 
of  violence;  but  the  rioters,  though  known,  were 
not  punished.  Scenes  such  as  these  went  far  to 
confirm  unfavorable  opinion  in  England,  and  to 
give  to  American  resistance  a mobbish  look  from 
which  in  the  general  case  it  was  singularly  free. 
But  popular  movements  can  never  eliminate  the 
rabble. 

Meanwhile  the  ‘^Sons  of  Liberty”  had  organ- 
ized in  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey,  and  had  begun  a 
systematic  intimidation  of  the  stamp  officers. 
These  were  compelled  to  resign,  and  the  stamps 
upon  their  arrival  were  seized  and  burned,  or  re- 
mained unpacked,  or  were  in  some  cases  exposed 
to  the  view  and  derisive  comments  of  the  people 
before  their  destruction.  The  effect  was  felt  even 
in  London,  where  shipmasters  refused  to  take  the 
stamps  as  part  of  their  cargo.  As  early  as  July 
the  merchants  were  affected  by  the  temper  of 
America.  Factories  were  idle  and  trade  decreased. 
In  the  colonies  local  parties  disappeared,  and  men 
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began  to  consider  how  they  might  be  freed  from 
the  necessity  of  importing  English  goods  by  estab- 
lishing manufactures  of  their  own. 

All  business  threatened  to  stand  still;  but  the 
people,  having  destroyed  the  stamps,  proceeded 
with  their  alfairs  as  usual.  The  official  machin- 
ery of  the  colonies  continued  to  work,  and  even 
the  governors,  who  were  under  heavy  penalties  to 
enforce  the  act,  were  obliged  to  issue  clearances 
unstamped  to  departing  vessels.  In  Canada  some 
publishers  who  used  stamps  could  find  no  sale  for 
their  papers.  In  the  West  Indies  the  act  was 
enforced  except  in  St.  Christopher’s,  where  the 
people  burned  the  stamps,  and  then  crossing  to  the 
neighboring  island  of  Nevis,  helped  in  the  same 
laudable  work. 

The  Stamp  Act  Congress  summoned  by  the 
Massachusetts  Assembly  in  June  met  in  New  York 
in  October,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  colonies  and  concerting  the  means 
of  abating  or  removing  them.  The  instructions 
to  the  delegates  are  definite,  and  assume  the  right 
of  control  by  the  Assemblies.  The  delegates  of 
Massachusetts  were  directed  not  to'admit  that  the 
colonies  were  represented  in  Parliament,  and  to 
insist  upon  the  impracticability  of  such  represent- 
ation ; those  of  Connecticut  -were  not  to  admit  the 
colony  as  bound  by  the  vote  of  a majority  in  the 
Congress.  The  New  York  Committee  on  Corre- 
spondence deputed  certain  of  its  members  to  attend, 
instructing  them  to  protest  not  only  against  the 
Stamp  Act,  but  against  the  act  forbidding  paper 
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money  and  the  oppressive  laws  of  trade.  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  Jersey  instructed  their  representa- 
tives to  join  those  of  the  other  colonies  in  a petition 
and  protest  to  the  King.  Fifteen  of  the  eighteen 
members  of  the  Delaware  Assembly  sent  three  of 
their  number  to  represent  them.  The  delegates 
of  Maryland  were  to  ‘Tiumbly  and  decently”  but 
expressly  assert  ‘^the  rights  of  the  colonies  to  be 
exempt  from  all  and  every  taxation  and  imposition 
upon  their  persons  and  properties  to  which  they 
do  not  consent  in  a legislative  way,  either  by  them- 
selves or  by  their  representatives  by  them  freely 
chosen  and  appointed.” 

South  Carolina  appointed  delegates;  Georgia 
and  New  Hampshire  approved  the  Congress,  and 
agreed  to  indorse  its  action.  The  assemblies  of 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina  were  not  in  session, 
hence  appointments  were  not  made  by  those  colo- 
nies. 

The  Congress  met  the  7th  of  October,  chose 
Timothy  Ruggles  as  its  chairman  and  John  Cotton 
as  its  clerk,  and  adopted  the  rule  that  each  colony 
should  have  one  vote.  For  three  weeks  the  Con- 
gress was  in  session,  and  in  that  time  discussed 
thoroughly  the  questions  disturbing  the  public 
peace.  A Declaration  of  Rights  was  adopted  own- 
ing allegiance  to  the  Crown ; claiming  all  the  rights 
of  English-born  subjects;  expressing  the  opinion 
that  representation  in  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain  was  not  possible ; insisting  upon  the  funda- 
mental right  of  levying  their  own  taxes,  and  pro* 
testing  against  the  Stamp  Act  and  the  laws  of 
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trade.  In  addition  to  the  declaration  a petition  was 
drafted  to  be  sent  to  the  King,  another  to  the  Com- 
mons, and  a memorial  to  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
principles  explained  in  these  documents  and  the 
relief  prayed  for  were  substantially  the  same  as 
expressed  in  the  Declaration  of  Rights. 

The  ministry  in  England,  in  the  mean  time,  had 
sunk  under  the  burdens  of  other  mistakes  as  seri- 
ous as  the  Stamp  Act.  When  the  temper  of  the 
colonies  became  well  known  in  England,  there  was 
much  popular  pressure  for  the  repeal  of  the  obnox-, 
ious  Stamp  Act,  and  this  became  a part  of  the 
programme  of  the  new  ministry.  The  Americans 
were  encouraged  to  maintain  the  stand  they  had 
taken,  and  were  led  to  expect  ultimate  success. 

Franklin  was  summoned  before  a committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons^  and  in  the  course  of  the 
examination  explained  the  workings  and  probable 
effects  of  the  various  acts  against  the  colonies. 
There  was  not,  he  said,  enough  gold  and  silver  in 
the  colonies  to  pay  the  stamp  duty  for  one  year. 
The  imports  in  Pennsylvania  alone  amounted  to 
half  a million  pounds,  the  exports  to  not  more 
than  forty  thousand.  The  difference  was  made 
up  by  the  West  India  trade  or  trade  with  the  other 
colonies.  This  produced  enough  specie  to  enable 
them  to  pay  the  balances  due  the  British  merchants. 
Obstruction  of  this  trade  would  reduce  the  re- 
sources of  the  colonies  and  commerce  with  Eng- 
land. As  to  bearing  a part  of  the  national  burden, 
the  colonies  had  raised  and  equipped  twenty-five 
thousand  men  at  a cost  of  many  millions.  The 
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feeling  in  the  colonies  toward  Great  Britain  had 
been  the  friendliest  until  1763.  Now  that  feeling 
had  changed  to  one  of  suspicion  and  hostility.  The 
colonists  would  not  submit  to  the  Stamp  Act,  nor 
would  they  allow  the  right  of  the  British-  Parlia- 
ment to  levy  internal  taxes. 

Another  form  of  organization,  which  had  no 
small  effect  upon  public  sentiment  in  England,  was 
the  non-importation  agreement,  which  originated 
in  New  York  in  November  of  1765  and  soon  there- 
after spread  to  Massachusetts  and  Boston.  The 
signers  of  the  agreement  pledged  themselves  to  im- 
port no  English  goods  so  long  as  their  grievances 
were  unredressed.  Later,  non-importation  became 
non-consumption.  The  products  of  the  , colonies 
became  fashionable.  Users  of  English  wares  were 
regarded  everywhere  as  traitors  to  their  country. 

The  end  of  the  year  1765  saw  wide-spread  dis- 
tress in  England.  Commerce  had  decreased  to  an 
unusual  and  alarming  degree,  the  factories  were 
closed,  thousands  were  living  in  enforced  idleness, 
the  price  of  living  steadily  increased.  The  min- 
istry was  restricted  to  a choice  of  evils.  Upon 
their  shoulders  fell  the  burden  of  the  Stamp  Act, 
upon  which  they  had  insisted  in  spite  of  the  con- 
sequences that  had  been  foretold.  It  seemed  and 
was  impossible  to  enforce  the  act;  to  repeal  it 
seemed  to  them  a sacrifice  of  something  of  the 
dignity  of  the  Crown  and  the  nation. 

When  Parliament  met  in  January  of  1766, 
petitions  were  presented  from  the  merchants  of 
London,  Lancaster,  Bristol,  Liverpool,  and  many 
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other  trading  towns  of  the  kingdom.  In  these 
the  petitioners  showed  the  great  decrease  of  trade 
due  to  the  American  situation,  and  begged  for  the 
intervention  of  Parliament  to  prevent  their  utter 
destruction.  Georgia  and  Virginia,  who  had  not 
been  represented  in  the  Stamp  Act  Congress,  yet 
presented  petitions  through  their  agents  asserting 
their  inability  to  pay  the  stamp  and  other  duties, 
and  praying  for  their  repeal. 

During  the  debates  which  preceded  the  repeal 
of  the  Stamp  Act,  the  two  great  questions  were  the 
right  of  taxation  and  the  expediency  of  the  laws 
as  passed.  That  the  laws  were  unwise  and  irri- 
tating needed  no  proof ; but  the  first  of  these  two 
questions  enlisted  the  efforts  of  the  greatest  and 
ablest  of  English  statesmen.  Prom  the  doctrine 
of  national  rights,  from  the  history  of  the  British 
Constitution,  from  the  precedents  of  English  laws, 
all  possible  arguments  were  drawn  that  could  ap- 
ply to  the  case.  To  the  claim  that  the  colonists 
could  be  taxed  only  by  their  own  representatives, 
the  reply  was  made  that  there  must  be  a general 
government  somewhere ; that  the  local  differences, 
to  say  nothing  of  jealousies,  made  dependence  on 
the  one  hand  and  protection  on  the  other  necessary 
for  the  welfare  of  the  colonies;  and  where  was 
this  to  be  found  except  in  the  legislative  body  of 
the  empire,  the  British  Parliament  ? The  impossi- 
bility of  representation  of  the  colonies  in  that  body 
was  generally  admitted  on  both  sides  the  water, 
but  it  was  urged  that  only  one  Englishman  in 
nine  voted.  Great  cities  had  no  members  in  the 
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Commons,  but  the  Commons  represented  every 
English  subject  wherever  he  might  be. 

In  reply  to  this  theory,  the  argument  used  by 
most  of  the  American  writers  is  practically  un- 
answerable. The  members  of  the  Commons  in 
taxing  Englishmen  levied  sums  which  they  or  their 
constituents  did  actually  pay ; if  the  tax  was  heavy 
or  ill-advised,  they  experienced  personally  the  evils 
of  it : but  in  taxing  the  colonies,  they  were  impos- 
ing burdens  upon  a people  three  thousand  miles 
away.  No  part  of  the  payment  could  possibly  fall 
on  them  or  their  constituents,  and  here  in  fact 
was  the  real  danger  to  colonial  institutions.  For  a 
legislator  to  tax  himself  and  his  fellow-citizens 
was  an  altogether  different  thing  from  his  levying 
taxes  upon  men  not  his  fellow-citizens,  and  taxes 
from  which  he  himself  was  exempt.  Not  only  so, 
but  the  appeals,  the  remonstrances,  the  threats  of 
his  neighbors  and  of  places  familiar  to  him  had 
a very  different  effect  from  the  clamors  of  people 
thousands  of  miles  off,  of  whom  he  knew  and  for 
whom  he  cared  nothing. 

Pitt  and  Burke  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
Camden  in  the  House  of  Lords,  were  the  cham- 
pions of  the  cause  of  the  colonies.  Stung  by  Gren- 
ville’s charge  that  the  resistance  of  America  was 
due  to  factions  in  England,  Pitt  replied,  “Sir,  I 
rejoice  that  America  has  resisted.  Three  millions 
of  people  so  dead  to  all  feelings  of  liberty  as  vol- 
untarily to  submit  to  be  slaves  would  have  been 
fit  instruments  to  make  slaves  of  all  the  rest;” 
and  Camden  said,  ‘‘My  position  is  this:  I repeat 
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it ; I will  maintain  it  to  my  last  hour : taxation  and 
representation  are  inseparable.  This  position  is 
founded  on  the  laws  of  nature ; nay,  more,  it  is  of 
itself  an  eternal  law  of  nature.” 

The  ministry  steered  their  way  cautiously 
through  a most  difficult  channel.  They  expressed 
in  the  strongest  terms  the  right  of  the  British 
Parliament  to  tax  the  colonies,  but  consented  to 
the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  upon  the  simple 
ground  of  expediency.  In  this  way  they  hoped 
to  vindicate  the  injured  honor  of  the  country, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  satisfied  the  British 
merchants  and  granted  the  appeals  of  the  colonies. 
Upon  the  final  vote,  the  bill  for  repeal  passed  the 
Commons  by  a majority  of  one  hundred  and  nine, 
and  the  Lords  by  a majority  of  thirty-four.  On 
the  18th  of  March  the  King  approved  this  meas- 
ure, which,  says  Burke,  caused  a more  universal 
joy  throughout  the  British  dominions  than  per- 
haps any  other  that  can  be  remembered.”  The 
vessels  in  the  Thames  were  decked  with  fiags, 
warehouses  and  shops  showed  signs  of  life,  all 
classes  of  Englishmen  hoped  for  better  times. 

Throughout  the  colonies  there  was  an  outbreak 
of  popular  rejoicing.  Bonfires  blazed,  debtors 
were  released  from  prisons,  orators  congratulated 
the  people  upon  the  victory  they  had  won,  statues 
were  voted,  Boston  erected  a huge  pyramid  of  two 
hundred  and  eighty  lamps  surmounted  by  figures 
of  the  King  and  Queen.  The  Declaratory  Act  was 
forgotten  in  the  general  satisfaction  which  fol- 
lowed the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  and  changes 
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in  the  laws  of  trade.  There  were  men  in  the  colo- 
nies, however,  who  believed  that  the  struggle  had 
just  begun.  Christopher  Gadsden  of  North  Caro- 
lina, a member  of  the  Stamp  Act  Congress,  pledged 
some  of  his  friends  to  assist  him  in  resisting  future 
aggressions.  Moreover,  the  colonies  considered 
the  action  of  England  as  a substantial  recognition 
of  the  justice  of  their  position,  and  gathered  new 
strength  and  courage  for  succeeding  contests. 

The  Rockingham  ministry,  which  was  a make- 
shift affair  from  the  first,  was  dissolved  in  the 
summer  of  1766.  Much  against  his  will,  the  King 
was  compelled  by  popular  opinion  to  call  upon 
Pitt  to  assume  the  official  direction,  though  not  the 
nominal  leadership,  of  the  new  Cabinet.  Pitt, 
now  Earl  of  Chatham,  took  the  office  of  Privy 
Seal,  the  Earl  of  Shelburne  became  Secretary  of 
State,  Camden  Lord  Chancellor.  With  one  excep- 
tion, all  the  ability  and  influence  were  enlisted  in 
the  cause  of  the  colonies.  Charles  Townshend,  the 
brilliant  orator  but  unscrupulous  politician,  pro- 
posed as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer— urged  on 
by  his  principles,  his  ambition,  .and  the  influence 
of  the  King— the  acts  which  became  the  cause 
of  the  second  struggle  with  America.  The  removal 
of  Pitt  to  the  upper  house  weakened  his  hitherto 
unrivaled  control  over  the  people,  the  mysterious 
illness  which  clouded  the  later  years  of  his  life 
deprived  his  associates  of  his  advice  when  most 
needed,  the  introduction  of  some  of  the  ‘‘King’s 
friends”  into  office  supplied  elements  of  discord. 
Contrary  to  the  declared  policy  of  the  ministry, 
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Townsliend  strove  to  win  popularity  by  decreasing 
taxes  at  home  at  the  expense  of  the  colonies,  at  the 
same  time  providing  for  an  army  in  America,  and 
—in  answer  to  constant  appeals  from  office-holders 
in  America— for  the  payment  of  the  colonial  gov- 
ernors and  judges. 

Meanwhile  the  colonies  had  many  causes  of 
discontent.  In  Massachusetts  the  act  of  Parlia- 
ment directing  indemnity  for  sufferers  from  the 
Stamp  Act  riots  was  nullified  in  terms  which  could 
not  be  mistaken.  The  Assembly  were  willing  to 
pass  such  acts,  but  of  their  own  accord,  and  accom- 
panied by  amnesty  for  the  rioters.  Rhode  Island 
postponed  the  consideration  of  an  indemnity  act. 
Massachusetts  engaged  in  a quarrel  with  the  Gov- 
ernor over  appointments  to  the  Council  and  sup- 
plies for  troops.  New  York  refused  to  comply 
with  the  exact  terms  of  the  Quartering  Act,  and 
was  punished  by  suspension  of  all  legislation.  For 
two  years  the  Assembly  resisted,  but  in  1769  passed 
the  required  bills.  The  act  for  establishing  cus- 
toms commissioners  in  America  tended  to  a more 
thorough  organization  and  working  of  the  com- 
mercial system,  and  opened  a large  number  of 
offices  to  English  appointees.  To  support  this  ma- 
chinery, and  pay  the  royal  governors’  salaries  of 
£200  each  and  justices’  of  £500,  duties  were  levied 
(June,  1767)  on  glass,  red  and  white  lead,  paint- 
ers’ colors,  some  sixty  different  grades  of  paper, 
and  three  pence  a pound  on  tea.  Drawbacks  were 
allowed  on  coffee  and  cocoa,  and  a special  act  was 
passed  to  encourage  the  importation  of  tea. 
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Townshend  had,  he  said,  met  the  colonies  on 
their  own  ground.  They  had  resisted  internal  tax- 
ation, but  had  recognized  the  right  of  Parliament 
to  pass  acts  regulating  trade.  Personally,  he  knew 
no  difference  between  external  and  internal  tax- 
ation; but  since  the  colonies  made  a difference, 
he  would  conform  to  their  views.  The  failure  of 
the  ministry  to  continue  the  four-shilling  land  tax 
made  an  increase  of  revenue  from  other  sources 
imperative;  and  Townshend ’s  shallow  logic  led 
him  to  believe  that  he  might  relieve  the  country 
squires,  establish  the  supremacy  of  Parliament, 
and  secure  a revenue  by  these  enactments.  Town- 
shend died  in  1767,  before  the  completeness  of  the 
failure  of  his  plans  could  be  known.  The  burden 
of  enforcement  fell  upon  other  and  perhaps  less 
willing  agents. 

The  colonies  had  no  lack  of  grounds  for  argu- 
ment. The  new  acts  were  primarily  for  revenue; 
they  were  to  be  enforced  by  an  extra-colonial  board 
of  commissioners;  the  proceeds  were  to  be  used 
to  exempt  colonial  officials  from  their  just  and 
proper  dependence  on  the  people;  and  most  seri- 
ous of  all  grievances,  this  same  revenue  was  to 
be  applied  to  support  an  army  to  enforce  collec- 
tion. That  the  purpose  of  the  acts  was  to  provide 
a revenue  rather  than  regulate  trade  was  plainly 
expressed  in  the  preamble.  All  the  articles  taxed 
were  in  common  use,  and  none  of  them  were  pro- 
duced to  any  extent  in  the  colonies.  To  submit  to 
these  laws  was  to  acknowledge  the  justice  of  Eng- 
lish claims  in  the  dispute.  John  Dickinson  of 
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Pennsylvania,  in  the  ‘‘Farmer’s  Letters,”  pre- 
sented the  clearest  statement  of  the  case.  Speak- 
ing of  the  act  which  suspended  the  New  York 
Assembly,  he  said:  “If  the  British  Parliament  has 
a legal  authority  to  issue  an  order  that  we  shall 
furnish  a single  article  for  the  troops  here,  and 
to  compel  obedience  to  that  order,  they  have  the 
right  to  lay  any  burdens  they  please  upon  us. 
What  is  this  but  taxing  us  at  a certain  sum  and 
leaving  to  us  only  the  manner  of  raising  it  ? How 
is  this  made  more  tolerable  than  the  Stamp  ActT’ 
There  was  no  difference,  he  argued,  between  in- 
ternal and  external  taxation.  The  real  difference 
was  between  taxation  and  trade  regulation.  The 
former  produced  a revenue,  the  latter  prevented 
one  part  of  the  empire  from  encroaching  upon 
another.  “If  Great  Britain  can  order  us  to  come 
to  her  for  necessaries  we  want,”  said  Dickinson, 
referring  to  the  Townshend  Acts,  “and  can  order 
us  to  pay  what  taxes  she  pleases  before  we  take 
them  away  or  when  we  land  them  here,  we  are  as 
abject  slaves  as  France  and  Poland  can  show  in 
wooden  shoes  and  with  uncombed  hair.” 

There  was  no  danger  of  abject  slavery  in  the 
colonies,  however ; for  men  had  the  instinct  which 
divined  oppression,  and  were  ever  ready  to  resort 
first  to  the  ways  of  peace  and  then  to  force  to 
repel  it.  The  colonial  newspapers  were  filled  with 
articles  disseminating  the  new  doctrine.  Frank- 
lin, then  in  England,  openly  approved  the  views 
of  Dickinson  and  Otis.  Bernard,  of  whom  Shel- 
burne said  that  he  preferred  a good  argument  to 
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a wise  measure,  refused  to  summon  the  Assembly 
of  Massachusetts;  but  the  acts  were  considered 
in  public  meetings,  and  resolutions  discouraging 
importation  and  favoring  industry,  economy,  and 
home  manufactures  were  adopted.  The  movement 
spread  throughout  the  provinces;  and  presently 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  other  leading  towns 
joined  in  the  agreement  not  to  import  articles  of 
British  manufacture. 

When  the  Assembly  of  Massachusetts  met  reg- 
ularly, the  leadership  in  resisting  the  new  acts  was 
taken  by  Otis,  Hancock,  Cushing,  Adams,  and 
Hawley.  The  appointment  of  Otis  as  Speaker  had 
been  vetoed  by  the  Governor;  but  Cushing,  whose 
family  connections  gave  him  great  influence,  was 
chosen  in  his  place.  Samuel  Adams,  who  had  risen 
from  small  things  to  a high  position  in  the  esteem 
of  the  people,  was  the  favorite.  He  was  now  clerk 
of  the  House,  wholly  devoted  to  politics,  and  to 
the  idea  of  ultimate  independence  which  he  labored 
incessantly  to  bring  about.  Of  the  old  Puritan 
type,  he  was  poor  but  incorruptible.  In  times  of 
peace  he  had  made  many  failures,  but  now  he  had 
found  his  career.  John  Hancock  was  one  of  the 
wealthy  young  men  of  the  colony.  Under  the  guid- 
ance of  Adams,  and  spurred  on  by  his  ambition, 
he  was  able  to  exert  an  influence  in  quarters  where 
Adams’  appeals  would  have  passed  unnoticed. 
Joseph  Hawley  of  Northampton  was  the  most  out- 
spoken representative  of  the  country  members. 

As  soon  as  they  met,  letters  were  sent  to  the 
colony’s  agent  in  London,  defining  and  explaining 
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their  position.  They  denied  that  they  had  notions 
of  political  indejiendence,  but  insisted  that  the  col- 
ony could  care  for  its  affairs  in  the  future  as  it 
had  in  the  past.  A standing  army  could  not  en- 
force dependence,  while  the  payment  of  colonial 
salaries  from  the  English  treasury  would  be  most 
certainly  followed  by  absolute  government.  A pe- 
tition to  the  King  and  a letter  to  the  ministers  were 
sent,  but  no  communication  was  made  to  eithei 
house  of  Parliament.  The  most  important  work 
of  the  Assembly  was  the  drafting  of  a circular  let- 
ter to  the  several  colonies,  urging  the  necessity  of 
co-operation  in  resistance,  and  informing  them  of 
the  action  taken  by  Massachusetts.  In  this  letter 
they  explained  their  view  that  Parliament,  while 
the  supreme  legislative  body  of  the  empire,  was 
nevertheless  subject  to  the  Constitution;  that  by 
this  Constitution  the  colonies  enjoyed  certain 
rights,  chief  of  which  was  that  of  giving  or  with- 
holding money;  that  the  acts  imposing  duties  for 
revenue  were  an  exercise  of  power  not  granted  by 
the  Constitution;  that  the  colonies  could  not  be 
represented  in  Parliament.  Finally,  Massachu- 
setts disclaimed  any  purpose  to  lead  or  dictate,  but 
asked  advice  from  other  Assemblies. 

The  letter  reached  England  in  April  (1768) ; 
and  Hillsborough,  then  colonial  secretary,  wrote  to 
the  royal  governors  commanding  them  to  use  their 
^‘utmost  influence”  to  prevent  other  colonial  As- 
semblies from  acting  upon  the  Massachusetts  letter. 
At  the  same  time,  a letter  to  Bernard  directed 
him  to  require  the  Assembly  to  rescind  the  letter 
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on  penalty  of  dissolution  if  they  refused.  When 
lIillsl)orough’s  letter  reached  the  colony  late  in 
June,  the  Assembly  adopted  a letter  in  reply  de- 
fending its  action,  and  by  a vote  of  ninety-two  to 
seventeen  refused  to  rescind  the  circular  letter. 
The  following  day,  July  1,  Bernard  dissolved 
it;  but  dissolution  did  not  impair  courage.  The 
^‘ninety-two”  became  a popular  toast,  while  the 
seventeen  “rescinders”  were  derided  and  roundly 
cursed.  Nor  had  the  orders  of  Hillsborough  been 
more  effective  from  the  English  standpoint  in  the 
case  of  other  colonies.  Virginia,  Georgia,  Con- 
necticut, and  New  Jersey  responded  quickly  and 
favorably  to  the  sentiment  of  Massachusetts,  even 
before  the  demands  of  Hillsborough  were  made. 
Maryland  thanked  Massachusetts  for  her  letter, 
and  coincided  with  her  in  opinion.  New  York  and 
South  Carolina  promised  their  support. 

In  June  new  fuel  was  added  to  the  flame.  The 
Liberty,  a sloop  owned  by  John  Hancock,  arrived 
with  a cargo  of  Madeira  wine.  As  was  the  usual 
custom,  a few  pipes  were  entered  as  the  whole 
cargo,  to  pay  duty  on.  The  vessel  was  seized  by  the 
customs  officials,  and  instead  of  being  left  at  her 
wharf  was  towed  under  the  guns  of  the  Romney, 
a fifty-gun  ship  which  had  been  sent  from  Halifax 
a month  before.  The  captain  of  the  Romney  was 
already  hated  by  the  people  because  of  his  illegal 
attempts  at  impressment.  At  night  a mob  col- 
lected, threw  stones  and  dirt  at  the  customs  officers, 
but  apparently  without  injuring  them,  and  burned 
one  of  the  collector’s  boats  on  the  common.  The 
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commissioners  of  customs,  in  probably  genuine 
fear  for  their  lives,  withdrew  to  the  Romney.  The 
time  of  striking  to  kill  had  not  yet  come;  but  in 
the  electric  temper  of  a rough  populace,  no  one 
could  tell  when. 

A committee  of  the  town  waited  on  the  gov- 
ernor, demanding  the  Romney's  removal  from 
the  harbor  and  an  end  of  impressment.  The  Gov- 
ernor professed  to  the  people  a serious  desire  for 
conciliation,  while  he  was  writing  to  the  ministry 
for  troops  to  enable  him  to  enforce  the  King’s  gov- 
ernment and  laws.  General  Gage  sent  an  officer 
from  New  York  to  arrange  for  quarters  for  the 
expected  forces.  Bernard  refused  to  summon  the 
Assembly,  whereupon  a general  convention  of  dele- 
gates was  called,  which  met  in  Boston  September 
22.  A hundred  towns  were  represented,  and  the 
delegates  prepared  a petition  to  the  King  and  a 
letter  to  their  agent  in  London,  disclaiming  any 
desire  to  rebel  against  the  government. 

The  troops  from  Halifax,  a thousand  strong, 
arrived  soon  after.  By  the  terms  of  the  Quar- 
tering Act,  the  barracks  were  to,  be  filled  first; 
but  Bernard  declared  that  these  were  reserved  for 
two  regiments  from  Ireland,  and  insisted  upon  the 
troops  then  present  being  quartered  in  the  town. 
There  were  no  quarters  to  be  had  as  prescribed 
by  law,  and  the  colonists  were  well  enough  versed 
in  the  laws  to  know  just  how  far  they  could  insist 
upon  their  rights.  Faneuil  Hall  was  given  up 
temporarily,  and  a few  soldiers  were  quartered  in 
the  State  House.  Gage  came  to  Boston  in  person. 
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but  with  no  other  result  than  finding  (quarters  and 
paying  for  supplies  out  of  his  own  military  chest. 

In  the  mean  time  a new  Parliament  had  met  in 
England,  and  among  their  first  acts  were  severe 
censures  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts.  More- 
over, they  revived  an  old  statute  of  Henry  VIII. 
for  the  punishment  of  treason  committed  outside 
the  realm,  and  under  it  proi:>osed  to  arrest  and 
transport  for  trial  the  leaders  of  the  Massachu- 
setts patriots,  though  the  colonies  were  not  out- 
side the  realm.  This  attempt  was  severely  con- 
demned in  England,  but  scorned  here,  where  its 
execution  was  known  to  be  practically  impossible ; 
none  the  less,  it  increased  popular  rancor.  The 
Assembly  retorted  with  resolutions  of  defiance. 

Meanwhile  in  N’orth  Carolina  the  back-country 
populace  had  risen  against  the  exactions  not  of 
British  but  of  their  own  officials,  representing 
mainly  the  wealthier  classes  of  the  coast,  who  as 
in  all  ages  had  cunningly  shifted  their  share  of 
public  burdens  on  the  poorer.  The  latter  formed 
a band  of  ^^regulators’’  to  enforce  their  rights;  the 
poor  devils  were  put  down  with  a mighty  slaugh- 
ter and  confiscation  by  Governor  Tryon,  much 
lauded  therefor  by  their  oppressors,  who  soon  after 
tied  his  hands  and  headed  the  resistance  to  British 
oppression.  Many  of  the  regulators  escaped  across 
the  mountains,  where  they  became  part  of  the 
founders  of  Tennessee. 

In  Virginia  the  Assembly  was  preparing  reso- 
lutions condemning  the  late  acts  of  Parliament; 
but  the  Governor,  Botetourt,  dissolved  that  body 
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before  they  could  be  a(loi)te(l.  The  Assembly  ad- 
journed to  a near-by  tavern,  where  under  their 
j)i*esiding  officer,  Peyton  Randolph,  they  com- 
pleted their  work  and  joined  the  other  colonists 
in  tlie  non-importation  agreement. 

By  the  close  of  1769  party  lines  were  beginning 
to  be  clearly  drawn.  Influence  amounting  to  in- 
timidation was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Tories, 
to  force  them  into  compliance  with  the  popular 
will.  The  failure  of  the  attempt  to  raise  a revenue 
by  taxation  of  the  colonies  was  equally  apparent 
in  England.  The  proceeds  for  the  first  year  of  the 
operation  of  the  act  were  £295,  with  extraordinary 
military  expenses  of  £120,000.  It  was  decided  to 
remit  all  the  duties  except  that  on  tea;  and  Lord 
Hillsborough  informed  the  colonists  that  the  min- 
istry ‘‘entertained  no  design  to  propose  to  Parlia- 
ment to  lay  any  further  taxes  on  America  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  a revenue.”  In  August  of  1769 
Bernard,  who  had  been  rewarded  by  a baronetcy, 
was  called  to  England,  greatly  to  the  joy  of  Massa- 
chusetts, where  his  determined  and  persistent  com- 
plaints had  been  made  known.  Somewhat  later 
Hutchinson  succeeded  to  his  post  as  governor. 

Of  all  the  parties  to  the  struggle,  the  position 
of  the  British  troops  in  New  York  and  Boston  was 
the  most  unfortunate : they  were  there  to  enforce 
laws  which  were  not  broken,  to  support  a govern- 
ment not  resisted  beyond  the  limits  of  legality. 
They  were  exposed  to  the  contempt  and  insult  of 
the  populace,  a treatment  which  they  dared  not 
resent.  They  stood  as  silent  spectators  while  the 
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Sons  of  Liberty  celebrated  the  Stamp  Act  riots, 
while  informers  were  tarred  and  feathered,  while 
mobs  forced  shopkeepers  to  give  up  English  goods. 
They  could  not  act  except  upon  the  request  of  the 
civil  authorities:  and  even  the  militant  and  fer- 
vidly loyal  Golden  (acting  governor  of  New  York 
in  1770),  taught  by  his  experience  of  the  Stamp 
Act,  and  realizing  the  responsibility  of  the  first 
blow,  shrank  from  provoking  an  outbreak;  while 
Hutchinson,  naturally  cautious  and  desirous  of 
peace,  full  besides  of  the  sincerest  patriotism  and 
affection  for  his  native  province,  knew  too  well 
the  fierce  and  stubborn  temper  of  its  people,  and 
the  sagacious  leadership  that  was  welding  them 
into  an  army  not  to  yield  without  streams  of 
blood.  Yet  if  the  garrisons  remained,  a collision 
on  some  pretext  was  as  sure  as  the  motions  of  the 
planets.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  respective 
situations  in  the  two  provinces,  that  in  New  York 
the  electric  spark  was  provoked  by  the  soldiers, 
in  Massachusetts  by  the  citizens;  and  that  while 
the  first  blood  shed  in  resisting  British  control 
was  in  the  former,  it  passed  for  a commonplace 
riot,  roused  no  community  action,  and  attracted 
little  attention  then  or  since,  while  in  the  latter 
a few  weeks  later  it  was  the  tocsin  of  a revolu- 
tion. 

On  the  16th  of  January,  1770,  the  New  York 
soldiery  incensed  the  Sons  of  Liberty  by  chopping 
down  a liberty-pole  they  had  set  up.  Two  days 
later  a couple  of  the  soldiers  were  caught  posting 
up  offensive  handbills  against  the  patriots,  and 
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taken  before  the  mayor  for  punishment.  Twenty 
of  their  comrades  set  out  to  rescue  them,  and  de- 
manded their  release;  a crowd  of  citizens  picked 
up  stones,  snatched  the  stakes  from  the  carts, 
hay-wagons,  and  sledges  come  to  market  around, 
and  prepared  for  a contest.  The  mayor  ordered 
the  soldiers  back  to  their  barracks ; they  went,  but 
pursued  with  jeers  and  perhaps  missiles  by  the 
populace.  At  Golden  Hill,  between  the  present 
Pulton  Street  and  Maiden  Lane,  they  met  a fresh 
body  of  their  fellows  and  turned  to  bay;  and  in 
the  free  fight  which  ensued,  an  old  sailor  was 
fatally  thrust  through  the  body  with  a bayonet, 
while  the  populace  rained  blows  with  clubs  on  the 
soldiery.  The  mayor,  hearing  of  the  fray,  came  to 
the  scene  and  ordered  the  soldiers  to  disperse; 
they  refused,  but  a group  of  Sons  of  Liberty,  play- 
ing ball  near  by,  assailed  them  so  fiercely  that, 
not  daring  to  perpetrate  a general  massacre,  they 
scattered.  In  the  afternoon,  however,  they  again 
attacked  a citizen  body;  and  these  fracases  con- 
tinued for  two  days  longer,  several  citizens  being 
badly  wounded. 

* > 

In  Boston  the  state  of  affairs  was  even  less 

favorable  to  the  soldiers,  and  the  consummation 
worse.  The  boys  hooted  them,  called  them  ‘‘lob- 
sters” (from  their  red  uniforms),  and  pelted  them 
with  sticks  and  stones ; they  hardly  dared  stir  from 
their  quarters  after  nightfall.  Thus  for  months 
both  sides  were  on  the  verge  of  an  outbreak.  At 
last  on  the  3d  of  March,  1770,  there  was  a fight 
between  one  of  the  soldiers  and  a negro  employed 
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th'  trjgi.il  Aff^r  on  M<-nJajr  Sight  lift  j but  vr«  ht>fc 
they  wJi  rKbufe  our  bring  To  m «e  ftouU  kuve 

:n,  b^^  we  n..t  fera  ff.it  the  Tint:  wu  Uteading  an  En- 
ry  & TuiJ  Repre/ienr^ri  ,n  thereal’*. 

Qa  the  Efrmag  n;  M 'ftdiy,  bang  ih'  5*Ij  Gurreaf,  /iefeii) 
S.»blief»  of  the  ajtb  Regiment  were  ter,>  parading  the  StreeU 
with  thrir  d/awD  Cuil.ifri  and  Baycoco,  bating  and  wowad- 
tag  Nomben  of  the  Inhabitinta. 

A few  mijiufcs  after  nine  o’clock,  jbar  yourin, 
named  Edward  Archbaid,  VViHiaro  Merchant, 
Francis  At'lifcaJd,  and  Jtiin  l/ccch,  jun.  ran^e 
down  Cornhill  together,  and  feperating  at  Poe^or 
' oring’s  conici,  the  two  former  were  p.'ffing 
ic  nj.TOw  ali<“y  Jctding  to  Murra  '^s  barrack,  in 
which  waj  a foidirr  hraodiftung  a i.road  hcord  of^ 
vmmen  fizc  rfg.un/l  the  \val!i,  oui  of  which 
he  ftruck  fiic  plennludy.  A perfon  of  a mean  couare^ 

: armed  with  a large  cudgel  :)orc  him  company. 
Edward  ArchbaJd  admoruJHed  Mr.  Mcrchaut  to  take 
■ of  the  fword,  on  wnich  the  foldier  rurflcd  round 
and  ftruck  ArchbaJd  on  rhe  arm,  then  pufhed  at 
Merchant  and  pierced  thm’  his  cloathfi  mfidc  the 
arm  clofc  to  the  arm-pit  and  grazed  the  Jkin.  Mer- 
chant then  llnick  the  JoUi.T  with  a fhorc  ftick  he 
had,  4:  the  other  Pcrlon  ran  to  the  barrack  k bro’t 
w'ith  him  two  ibldiers,  one  armed  wtth  a pair  cf 
(ongi  the  other  with  a ftu  vei:  he  with  the  tongs 
purtued  Archbald  back  thro’  the  alley,  collar’d  and 
laid  him  over  the  head  with  the  tongs.  The  noli'c 
bro’i  people  together,  and  John  Hi^ks,  a young  Ud, 
coming  up,  knfx-k’d  the  foldier  down,  but  let  him 
get  lip  again  ; and  more  la<L  gathering,  drove  them 
back  to  the  barrack, where  the  boya  flood  feme  time 
a*  it  were  to  keep  them  in.  In  Icfs  than  a minute 
10  or  12  of  them  came  out  with  drawn  cudaffes, 
clubs  arwl  bayoncu,  and  fee  upon  the  unarmed  boy* 
aud  young  folks,  who  flood  them  a Hale  while, l?ttt 
finding  the  inequuJity  of  their  equipment  difperfed, 
On  hearing  the  noil'e,  00c  Samuel  Atwood, 
r-.rnc  op  to  fee  what  wai  the  matter,  enter- 
Uig  the  alley  fioin  dc  k jqu.uc,  heard  the  lat- 


PrOrt<J'’n"'  and  was  !rc  In  order 
CaroUra,  alfo  luQcd  mJlantJy ; t' 
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Mr.  James  Caldi;:^.  rrtLte  of  CapL  Mirtoo's  vcf* 
fcl,  in  Uke  marin'‘r  I cd(  by  two  ball* 
back. 

Mr.  Samuel  Mat  .3  a promifiD^  youth  of  17 
ycari  of  age,  foe  v he  widoW  Maverick,  and 
apprerttioe  to  Mr,  ( ienwood,  Iv-ry-Turoer,  m 
tally  wounded,  a bai  vent  through  hii  belly, A:  i 
cut  out  at  hi*  back  ; , !e  died  the  nert  mothing. 

A lad  named  Ch  ".opher  ht'Jok,  alyuut  17  years 
of  age,  an  apprentu-  to  Mr.  Watfter,  Shipwright 
WDur  lc-1,  a ball  cr  tcJXftla  back  ab-iut  4 inchca 
above  the  left  kidm  ,^ucaT  tirt  Jbinc,  and 
out  of  the  t'l'aft  • the  Amg  ; apprehended 
he  will  die.  ’ 

A lad  naitied  Johi  IClark,  about  17  years  of  age, 
•whofc  parents  live  a^iTedford,  and  an  apprentice  to 
Capt.S;imucl  Howljjpf  thi%  town  j wounded,  a ball 
entered  juft  abow  iT groin  and  c^lme  out  at  his  hip, 
on  tlic  oppofitc  fidv^'n  prehended  he  will  die. 

Mr.  Edward  Payi  of  this  toWn,  Mcrchant,ftand- 
ing  at  his  cntry-d<  . received  a ball  in  Ki« 
which  fhatiercd  fom  jf  the  bones. 

Mr.  John  Green,  raylo',  coming  up  Leverett’s 
Eaue,  received  a b-i!'  juft  under  his  hip,  and  lodged 
in  the  under  part  of  ta  thigh,  which  wa*  cartraiftcd. 

Mr.  Robert  Patt  bn,  a feafaring  man,  wh-'-  was 
the  perfon  that  h.-’  Jus  trowfers  foot  through 
RicKardfon's  affair,  runded ; a ball  went  tliri-u| 
hii  right  arm,  and  h fuflered  a great  lofs  of  blood. 

Mr.  P.itrick  Car  about  30  years  of  a^c,  who 
work’d  with  Mr.  I Id,  Leather-Brcechcs-makcr 
Queen  ftreer,  woun.  d,  a ball  enter’d  near  his  hip 
artd  went  out  at  his  . le. 

A lad  named  I^/id  Parker,  an  apprentice 
Mr.  Eddy  the  Wh  Jwright.  wounded,  mball 
tered  in  his  ihieh.  ‘ ^ 
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• Vo\»f?  .:a<S  prifon,  in  wbkb  riiany  of  the  moft  rclpeAible  gen- 
tplnren  of  the  tOMrn  hire  appeitC'S  ai  the  eotn’i 
t&Shf  iftex  night  hire  ftTen  theu  atttndiRce, 

,1  Sfrvani  B»y 

Ur  and  Enouraiemmt  of  hi\  S‘«//-rri#rj  had  dtuharitd  a 
•fitt  Jcveral  Timet  fram  cm  of  the  ff'inJiit/i  of  the  Houje  io 
n^-Streei,  hired  hy  the  Cemmi^oMert  tend  Cofem  Houfe  Offt- 
to  do  tketr  Bufinejt  /n;  men  than  cue  ether  Perfert  foore 
.-'-I  Oath,  that  they  eppnhtndid  Jtvtral  came  fro-n 

ur  slyjrur.—It  n net  imfrjbabte  that  nat  may  jten  be  able  to 
■etunr  for  the  Affaffination  »J  Mr.  Otii  feme  Time  faJI-,  the 
Uffage  bf  WBmoif  nt)ke  tame  fram  the  fam:  fUufe  to  the  infa- 
:mR:.hardfon  before  hit  firing  the  Ghh  -which  kUPd  yauni 
-adrr^  and  (e  afen  fy.  i j Stent  if  ViUamf  atleJ  by  a dirty 
anJit;',  a>  muf  ajieni/k  ike  Publie. 

'it  it  /uf-PeftJ  that  litre  mujl  hat-e  beeit  a greater  Namlrr 
' PtofU  Jnm  To'J)H  and  C*'*ntry  at  tie  Punt’oJ  of  theft  n ha 
■tn  maffairri  by  tit  SoW^r^,  ti  n wre  enter  tegarier  on  tnii 
k--,...mon  an,  Oeeajien. 

<•./  more  d-tadful  Tragedy  hot  bttn  aifed  tie  Soldiery  in 
A y Siren,  Bofion,  Nrw^P.ngland,  thaw  nca,  fmetimr  /ne» 
■ -.ed  »o  Sr,  Gttrge'i  Field,  London,  in  Old  Engiard,-wi  :h 
iftgt^/r'tir  impead  ef  Beaeeni  for  (.  :h  Cowntiei. 

^ Hcd  iheje  iMciidy  Pair..  - ^ ei  only  rtfrejenfed  by  Bernard 
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at  Gray’s  rope- walk;  the  soldier  was  badly  beaten, 
but  returned  soon  after  with  a number  of  his 
companions;  and  a free  light  followed,  in  which 
the  worlonen  from  the  ship-yards  joined.  Again 
the  soldiers  were  worsted  and  compelled  to  retire 
to  their  quarters.  On  Monday  evening  of  the  5th 
of  March,  after  a day  of  disorder,  in  which  we  can- 
not adjudge  the  shares  of  aggression,  a mob  of 
men  and  boys  amused  themselves  by  surrounding 
and  annoying  one  of  the  sentinels.  His  call  for 
help  was  answered  by  Captain  Preston  and  six 
soldiers;  but  the  people  refused  to  disperse,  and 
soon  began  pelting  the  little  squad  with  snowballs 
mingled  with  ice-balls  and  stones,  striking  their 
guns  with  sticks  and  daring  them  to  fire.  The  mob 
rushed  forward,  when  one  of  the  soldiers,  possibly 
through  fear,  perhaps  in  anger,  fired  the  first  shot. 
This  was  followed  by  a volley  from  the  entire 
squad,  killing  five  of  the  people  and  wounding 
several  others. 

At  once  the  city  was  ablaze  with  excitement. 
The  town  drums  and  bells  in  the  churches  called 
out  the  citizens,  who  refused  to  return  until  the 
soldiers  who  had  fired  the  volley  were  imprisoned. 
The  next  morning  the  inhabitants  met  and  en- 
treated Hutchinson  to  order  the  removal  of  the 
troops.  A town  meeting  appointed  a committee  to 
wait  on  the  Governor,  but  without  success.  Mean- 
while the  people  had  been  gathering  from  the  coun- 
try, and  the  meeting  was  adjourned  to  the  Old 
South  Church,  whence  a final  message  was  sent  to 
the  Governor,  threatening  him  with  the  vengeance 
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of  the  three  thousand  then  assembled  if  the  troops 
were  not  removed.  After  a long  deliberation, 
Hutchinson  listened  to  the  advice  of  the  Council, 
and  both  regiments  were  removed  to  the  island 
barracks  of  Castle  William.  The  troops  sent  to 
Boston  to  preserve  order  were  xirisoners  of  the 
men  of  Massachusetts.  ^‘That  was  the  end  of  the 
spirited  way  we  took,”  said  Edmund  Burke,  “when 
the  question  was  whether  Great  Britain  should  or 
should  not  govern  America.” 

In  the  following  October,  when  popular  passion 
had  had  opportunity  to  subside,  the  soldiers  were 
tried.  John  Adams  and  Josiah  Quincy  risked  their 
fortunes  and  the  good-will  of  their  countrymen  in 
the  high  professional  duty  of  acting  as  counsel  for 
the  defense.  After  a long  and  apparently  a fair 
trial,  all  but  two  of  the  soldiers  were  acquitted, 
and  these  were  only  slightly  punished.  Looking 
back  upon  the  scene,  it  appears  remarkable  that 
more  serious  disorders  did  not  result.  That  the 
trial  should  have  progressed  so  free  from  partisan- 
ship is  the  best  proof  of  the  wisdom  and  strength 
of  the  leaders  into  whose  hands  the  management 
of  the  dispute  had  now  fallen. 

Two  attempts  had  now  been  made  to  impose 
the  power  of  Parliament  upon  America.  Both  had 
failed,  and  it  remained  for  the  ministry  of  Lord 
North  to  try  another  plan;  to  test  the  efficacy  of 
royal  letters  of  instruction  as  a means  of  check- 
ing the  free  development  of  the  colonies.  These 
letters  had  been  issued  regularly  upon  the  appoint- 
ment of  new  governors,  and  at  other  times  when 
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necessary.  The  governors  were  compelled  to  use 
their  best  efforts  for  their  enforcement,  not  only 
from  personal  reasons  })ut  for  the  honor  of  the 
Crown.  They  varied  for  the  different  colonies,  and 
were  the  warrants  for  single  acts  rather  than  the 
enforcement  of  a general  policy.  The  charter  of 
Massachusetts  provided  that  Castle  William  should 
be  garrisoned  by  the  militia,  but  a letter  of  instruc- 
tion placed  royal  troops  therein.  Assemblies  were 
dissolved  or  called  to  meet  in  unusual  places,  re- 
moved from  the  centres  of  population.  Means  of 
payment  of  local  officers  were  provided,  or  they 
were  exempted  from  colonial  taxes. 

This  insidious  and  dangerous  method  of  gov- 
ernment met  with  determined  opposition  in  the 
colonies,  and  acrid  criticism  at  home.  ‘‘The  work 
of  the  Assemblies  was  seriously  injured;  the  King 
had,  by  his  mere  will,  created  a clandestine,  ca- 
pricious, and  destructive  mode:  the  ministry  had 
substituted  discretion  for  law,  and  set  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Constitution  afloat  upon  the  merciless 
and  fluctuating  sea  of  arbitrary  will;  to  oppose  it 
unsuccessfully  would  be  misfortune  only.”  These 
were  some  of  the  English  comments  upon  this 
latest  plan  for  controlling  America. 

The  chief  strength  of  American  resistance  was 
believed  to  exist  in  the  thorough  enforcement  of  the 
non-importation  agreement.  Here,  however,  were 
evidences  of  weakness;  for  men  of  Tory  proclivi- 
ties, and  Whigs  who  cared  more  for  money  than 
patriotic  principles,  were  constantly  breaking  or 
evading  the  agreement.  The  merchants  of  Kew 
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York  were  the  first  to  revolt  in  a body,  by  propos- 
ing that  the  agreement  be  in  force  with  respect  to 
tea  only.  ( 'Onsternation,  anger,  and  sorrow  were 
expressed  in  the  replies  of  the  other  colonies.  In 
Massachusetts  the  New  York  letter  was  torn  to 
pieces  j)ublicly  in  town  meeting;  the  students  of 
Princeton  College  gathered  in  caps  and  gowns  to 
burn  it  publicly;  while  Philadelphia  and  Charles- 
ton denounced  New  York  as  having  undermined 
the  union  of  the  colonies.  New  Hampshire  and 
Rhode  Island  offended  also,  and  vessels  from  all 
these  colonies  were  denied  the  privileges  of  trade 
with  their  neighbors. 

The  design  of  the  instructions  was  to  separate 
the  colonies,  localize  grievances,  deal  with  individ- 
uals, and  thereby  weaken  the  resistance  of  the  coun- 
try.  In  Massachusetts,  directions  were  sent  that 
not  only  the  governor,  but  judges  and  subordinate 
officers,  should  be  paid 'from  the  British  treasury. 
This  greatly  reduced  the  reputation,  and  indeed 
the  necessity,  of  the  Assembly.  During  the  discus  - 
sion which  this  measure  aroused,  a committee  of 
twenty-one  persons  was  appointed  to  ‘‘state  the 
rights  of  the  colonies  and  of  this  province  in  par- 
ticular, to  communicate  the  same  to  the  several 
towns  in  this  province  and  to  the  world,”  and  to 
request  of  “each  town  a free  communication  of 
their  sentiments  on  this  subject.” 

In  Rhode  Island  another  outbreak  gave  a new 
impulse  to  colonial  feeling.  The  armed  force  with 
which  the  Townshend  Act  had  been  paraded  before 
the  colonies,  the  employment  of  officers  of  the  royal 
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navy  in  the  customs  services,  had  led  to  many  petty 
infringements  of  colonial  rights  and  to  no  little  ill- 
feeling.  One  of  the  chief  offenders  was  Lieutenant 
Dudingston,  commander  of  the  Gasi^ee,  stationed 
off  the  Rhode  Island  coast.  The  chief  justice  of 
Rhode  Island  held  that  any  person  exercising  mili- 
tary authority  within  the  colony  without  showing 
his  commission  to  the  governor  was  guilty  of  tres- 
pass. The  matter  was  referred  to  the  British 
admiral  at  Boston,  who  decided  that  Dudingston 
was  simply  doing  his  duty,  and'  threatened  to  hang 
any  of  the  colonists  who  should  attempt  to  rescue 
captured  vessels.  Dudingston,  thus  encouraged, 
not  only  showed  unusual  zeal  in  the  performance 
of  his  duty,  but  foraged  on  the  inhabitants’  farms, 
stopped  market  boats  and  made  them  contribute  to 
his  stores,  and  made  illegal  seizures  of  goods  in 
amounts  so  small  that  recourse  to  the  courts  would 
cost  more  than  the  value  of  the  goods,  thus  arous- 
ing the  wrath  of  the  people  generally.  Dudingston 
attempted  to  stop  the  Providence  packet;  but  the 
vessel  was  too  good  a sailer,  and  being  of  light 
draught  ran  in  near  the  shore,  where  the  Gaspee 
attempted  to  follow,  but  ran  aground  a little  below 
Pawtuxet.  That  night  (June  9,  1772)  six  or  seven 
boats  attacked  the  stranded  schooner,  captured 
and  landed  the  crew,  after  a fight  in  which  Dud- 
ingston was  wounded,  and  burned  the  vessel. 

There  was  no  question  but  that  this  was  high 
treason.  The  perpetrators  of  the  act  were  no- 
torious in  Providence,  one  being  in  fact  the  lead- 
ing merchant  of  the  place;  and  a royal  commission 
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was  appointed  to  examine  into  the  affair,  arrest 
the  guilty  x>urties,  and  send  them  to  England  for 
trial,  using  if  necessary  any  of  the  British  forces 
in  America  to  secure  compliance.  The  instructions 
to  the  commission  were  compared  to  the  Star 
Chamber  decrees,  by  which  the  last  and  most  im- 
portant right  of  Englishmen,  the  right  of  trial  by 
jury  of  the  neighborhood,  was  destroyed.  The 
Rhode  Island  Assembly  was  encouraged  to  apply 
to  the  other  colonies  for  aid,  but  this  was  not 
needed.  Its  chief  justice,  Hopkins,  announced  that 
he  would  refuse  to  issue  warrants  for  the  arrest 
of  any  one  to  be  tried  outside  the  colony;  no  one 
could  be  found  who  knew  anything  officially  about 
the  affair,  and  the  prosecution  failed. 

The  danger  of  Rhode  Island  had  been  the  indi- 
rect cause  of  comment  in  Virginia,  of  much  im- 
portance. On  the  12th  of  March,  1773,  Dabney 
Carr,  a brilliant  young  lawyer,  Jefferson’s  most 
intimate  friend,  presented  a series  of  resolutions 
to  the  Assembly  providing  for  a standing  com- 
mittee of  correspondence  to  secure  the  earliest 
information  of  English  acts  or  policies  affecting 
the  colonies ; to  examine  the  authority  of  the  Rhode 
Island  court  of  inquiry,  and  to  transmit  the  reso- 
lutions to  the  Assemblies  of  the  other  colonies  with 
the  request  that  they  appoint  similar  committees. 
By  the  8th  of  July,  five  colonies  had  responded, 
and  the  machinery  was  in  motion  whereby,  despite 
the  efforts  of  royal  governors,  and  without  the 
help  of  Assemblies,  the  revolutionary  movement 
could  be  kept  alive. 


THOMAS  HUTCHINSON. 

(From  painting  in  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society.) 
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An  incident  which  added  to  the  personal  bit- 
;terness  of  feeling  in  both  England  and  America 
was  the  publication  in  Massachusetts  of  the  letters 
of  Hutchinson  and  Oliver.  These  were  written 
to  Whatley,  Grenville’s  private  secretary,  and 
while  upon  public  affairs,  were  never  intended  for 
publication.  Private  and  personal  letters  were  not 
respected  even  by  the  British  government,  but 
government  condemnation  in  this  case  was  unspar- 
ing. Whatley  died,  and  most  of  his  papers  passed 
into  the  hands  of  his  brother  as  executor.  These 
letters  apparently  had  been  removed  before  What- 
ley’s brother  took  possession  of  his  papers.  At 
any  rate,  they  got  into  the  hands  of  Franklin,  who 
sent  them  to  America,  promising  that  they  should 
not  be  published.  When  they  reached  Boston  they 
were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  revolutionary 
leaders.  John  Adams  took  them  with  him  upon 
the  circuit,  and  finally  Hutchinson  was  asked  for 
copies  for  publication.  His  reply  that  the  origi- 
nals would  be  better  for  that  purpose  was  taken 
to  mean  consent,  and  the  contents  of  the  letters 
were  finally  given  to  the  public. 

The  use  made  of  them  by  the  leaders  of  the 
popular  party  was,  to  say  the  least,  unfair:  for 
months  they  had  been  made  the  basis  of  whispered 
criticism,  of  exaggerated  statements,  until  the  pub- 
lic came  to  believe  them  to  be  much  more  serious 
than  they  were  in  reality.  Though  written  before 
Hutchinson  was  governor,  and  the  open  expres- 
sion of  his  unofficial  opinions,  they  were  treated  as 
the  basest  of  treasons  against  the  liberties  of  the 
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colony.  Treasonable  they  ('ertainly  were  as  far  as 
one  party  was  concerned.  How  far  they  were  in 
accordance  with  Hutchinson’s  duty  as  an  official, 
and  his  political  opinions  which  he  shared  with 
other  al)le  and  honest  men,  is  a question  that  has 
been  too  little  considered.  A movement  that  could 
find  no  place  in  it  for  Thomas  Hutchinson  was 
no  unmixed  gain;  and  the  warmest  patriots  may 
wish  that  a little  of  the  energies  devoted  to  blow- 
ing into  a blaze  an  already  hot  fire  had  been  trans- 
ferred to  conciliating  and  making  terms  of  action 
with  the  high-minded  conservatives. 

Serious  as  the  consequences  were  for  Hutch- 
inson, they  were  hardly  less  so  for  Franklin.  They 
came  into  his  hands  as  political  information.  He 
knew  they  would  prove  a most  powerful  weapon 
in  the  hands  of  the  Boston  patriots.  He  knew 
also  that  they  had  been  written  in  confidence,  but 
that  even  confidences  were  forcibly  violated  in  poli- 
tics by  all  parties.  In  England  he  was  treated 
almost  as  a thief,  and  subjected  to  a speech  full  of 
insult  when  the  Massachusetts  petition  for  the 
removal  of  Hutchinson  and  Oliver  was  before  the 
committee  of  the  Privy  Council  for  discussion. 
He  was  dismissed  from  his  office  as  postmaster- 
general,  and  his  opportunities  for  usefulness  in 
England  were  at  an  end.  Great  Britain  had  made 
sure  that  one  of  the  most  influential  men  in  Amer- 
ica should  be  henceforth  against  her. 

One  of  the  first  measures  of  Lord  North’s  min- 
istry had  been  to  repeal  the  taxes  levied  by  the 
Townshend  acts,  with  the  exception  of  that  upon 
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tea.  But  as  tea  suiuggled  from  Holland  came 
cheaper  to  the  colonies,  England  had  practically 
no  American  tea  trade;  the  East  India  Company 
in  1773  had  17,000,000  pounds  accumulated  unsal- 
able in  its  London  warehouses,  and  was  believed 
to  be  in  danger  of  a bankruptcy  highly  disastrous 
to  English  financial  and  even  political  interests. 
To  help  it  out,  its  export  drawback  of  three-fifths 
of  the  shilling  of  English  customs  duty  was  in- 
creased to  the  whole  shilling,  which  would  enable 
it  to  undersell  the  smuggled  tea ; and  if  successful, 
would  aid  in  breaking  up  the  entire  illicit  trade 
so  long  fought. 

Exactly  this  last,  and  its  yielding  the  princi- 
ple of  taxation,  made  the  tea  unacceptable  to  the 
colonists  at  any  price.  The  ships  which  brought 
it  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia  were  turned 
back  before  the  cargoes  were  entered;  in  Charles- 
ton some  of  it  was  landed  and  stored,  but  at  the 
end  of  twenty  days  was  seized  according  to  law  by 
the  customs  officers  for  unpaid  duties,  and  spoiled 
unused,  as  no  one  dared  buy  it.  In  all  three  places 
the  consignees  had  been  forced  to  resign ; in  Bos- 
ton, where  they  were  Hutchinson’s  two  sons  and 
three  loyalist  friends,  they  refused  to  do  so.  On 
November  26  a ship  arrived  there  with  a cargo  of 
the  tea,  shortly  followed  by  two  others ; and  a tense 
struggle  began.  Hutchinson,  as  the  law  provided, 
refused  to  grant  clearance  papers  till  the  cargoes 
were  discharged;  the  British  admiral  stationed 
war  vessels  to  prevent  the  ships  leaving  the  har- 
bor; the  people  set  a watch  on  them  to  prevent 
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the  tea  from  being  landed.  Town  meetings  were 
held  in  vain,  threats  were  exhausted:  Hutchinson 
would  not  send  back  the  ships. 

The  twenty  days  would  expire  on  midnight  of 
the  16th,  and  the  colony  ^s  victory  be  won  as  in 
Charleston,  by  seizure  and  rotting  of  the  un- 
bought tea;  for  the  doomage  law  would  hold  on 
ship  as  well  as  on  shore,  and  even  the  stubborn 
loyalists  would  not  have  dared  to  buy  it  from  the 
customs  officers,  in  face  of  the  former  experience 
of  mob  law.  But  that  was  not  what  the  party 
headed  by  Adams  wanted.  Since  it  was  evident 
that  England  was  determined  to  enforce  in  some 
shape  the  issue  of  control  over  taxation  and  trade, 
which  the  prosperity  of  ’America  made  it  needful 
to  resist  to  the  death,  they  wished  to  commit  the 
colony  to  an  open  defiance  of  that  control;  and 
thus  at  once  commit  the  remaining  colonies  also— 
which  for  their  own  sakes  must  rally  to  its  support 
—and  gain  a momentum  to  crush  out  the  Toryism 
in  their  own  midst.  On  Hutchinson’s  final  refusal, 
which  had  been  discounted,  a band  of  men  dressed 
as  Indians,  collected  in  anticipation  of  it,  boarded 
the  vessels,  and  the  harbor  of  Boston  was  soon 
“black  with  unexpected  tea.”  The  plan  had  been 
maturing  for  some  days  in  the  back-room  of  the 
printing-office  of  Edes  & Gill,  the  meeting-place 
of  the  Boston  “Caucus,”  which  selected  proper 
representatives  for  the  Assembly  and  managed 
other  political  affairs.  The  work  was  done  quickly 
and  quietly;  a few  hundred  people  congregated 
on  the  wharf,  occupied  chiefly  with  preventing 
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any  interference  with  the  work  of  their  friends, 
though  a hundred  or  so  joined  in  the  work  of 
smashing  the  chests  and  throwing  the  tea  into 
the  water.  The  entire  342  chests  on  the  three 
ships,  Valued  at  £18,000,  were  destroyed;  and 
without  having  uttered  even  a cheer,  the  mob 
dispersed. 

The  Boston  ^^Tea  Party”  is  especially  instruc- 
tive as  an  evidence  of  the  power  and  objects  of 
the  revolutionary  party.  They  wished  not  merely 
to  prevent  the  landing  of  the  tea,  but  to  prevent 
it  by  force:  the  means  were  as  important  as  the 
end.  The  more  radical  citizens  took  in  their  own 
hands  the  power  of  government,  deliberately  over- 
throwing all  legal  authority.  Then,  too,  since  the 
days  of  the  ‘‘massacre”  the  leaders  had  learned 
a lesson  as  to  popular  management.  Enough  men' 
were  chosen  to  do  the  work  effectively,  and  no 
more.  There  was  no  mob  violence.  The  revolu- 
tionary movement  in  Boston  was  fully  under  con- 
trol. 

When  the  news  of  the  destruction  of  the  tea 
reached  England,  all  parties  agreed  that  it  was 
necessary  to  punish  the  disobedient  colony.  The 
constitution  had  been  subverted,  rebellion  had  be- 
gun, and  independence  would  soon  follow  unless 
Boston  were  subdued.  She  must  be  made  to  feel 
the  full  enormity  of  her  offense.  It  was  not 
thought  that  the  other  colonies  would  support  Bos- 
ton in  such  flagrant  and  open  violation  of  the  laws. 
The  spirit  of  Boston,  also,  was  misjudged  by  one 
in  a position  to  know  better.  “They  will  be  lions 
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if  we  are  lambs/’  General  Gage  wrote;  ‘‘but  if  we 
take  the  resolute  part  they  will  be  very  meek!” 
It  was  a great  mistake  to  assume  that  Boston 
would  be  unsupported,  but  the  ministers  proceeded 
to  act  upon  that  theory.  March  14,  1774,  Lord 
North  proposed  the  Boston  Port  Bill,  which  on 
the  31st  became  a law,  it  is  said  by  the  unanimous 
vote  of  both  houses.  The  port  of  Boston  was  closed 
to  commerce  until  the  East  India  Company  was 
paid  for  the  tea  destroyed,  and  satisfaction  was 
made  for  other  goods  seized.  Salem  and  Marble- 
head were  made  sole  ports  of  entry,  and  trade 
designed  to  supply  the  town  of  Boston  with  pro- 
visions was  forbidden,  unless  entry  was  first  made 
at  those  ports  and  customs  officers  taken  on  board 
the  vessels  for  Boston. 

In  May  an  act  of  Parliament  changed  the  gov- 
ernment of  Massachusetts.  The  old  dispute  con- 
cerning the  choice  of  members  of  the  Council  was 
to  be  prevented  in  the  future  by  Crown  appoint- 
ments; the  governor  was  empowered  to  nominate 
and  appoint  judges  of  the  inferior  courts  and  other 
subordinate  officers,  and  to  remove  them  from 
office  without  the  consent  of  the  Council,  though 
an  exception  was  made  of  commissions  dated  prior 
to  Jime  1,  1774.  Town  meetings,  for  anything  but 
annual  elections,  were  forbidden  save  by  written 
permission  from  the  governor,  obtained  after  a full 
explanation  of  the  purposes  of  the  meeting;  the 
jurors  were  not  to  be  elected  as  formerly,  but  were 
to  be  summoned  by  the  sheriffs  from  lists  sub- 
mitted to  the  justices  of  the  peace  by  the  constables 
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of  the  various  towns.  Meanwhile  Hutchinson  was 
called  to  England,  and  General  Gage  appointed 
governor  of  the  province,  with  authority  to  remove 
the  seat  of  government  to  Salem.  Gage  reached 
Boston  in  May  of  1774,  and  was  received  with  all 
possible  respect  and  honor  by  the  people  of  the 
city  and  the  province.  The  Assembly  met  in  Bos- 
ton May  25,  but  was  adjourned  two  days  later  by 
the  Governor,  to  meet  early  in  June  at  Salem. 

The  recent  acts  of  Parliament  had  strength- 
ened the  call  for  another  meeting  of  the  colonies. 
When  the  Assembly  met  in  Salem,  Samuel  Adams 
submitted  a series  of  resolutions  calling  a congress 
of  representatives  from  the  colonies,  to  meet  in 
Philadelphia  the  first  day  of  September,  and  pro- 
viding for  five  members  from  Massachusetts,  who 
were  to  be  paid  by  a tax  of  £500  levied  on  the 
towns.  The  Assembly  expected  interference,  and 
hence  sat  with  closed  doors.  While  the  meeting 
was  in  progress,  the  secretary  of  the  province 
brought  a message  from  the  Governor  dissolving 
the  Assembly.  Denied  admission,  the  secretary 
read  the  official  message  on  the  stairway,  while 
within  the  delegates  completed  their  work  and 
ordered  an  account  of  it  sent  to  the  other  colonies. 
In  this  action  they  were  responding  to  the  calls 
made  by  the  town  of  Providence,  the  committees 
of  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  and  the  burgesses 
of  Virginia.  Boston  was  encouraged  to  maintain 
the  firm  stand  she  had  taken.  Sympathy  and 
advice  were  received  from  all  the  colonies.  Each 
successive  British  aggression  served  to  perfect  and 
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strengthen  the  organization  of  colonial  resistance. 
Committees  of  correspondence  were  beginning  to 
do  more  than  collect  and  disseminate  news.  They 
formed  slowly,  with  the  existing  local  machinery  of 
government,  a combination  which  would  be  able 
to  control  political  action  in  each  colony  when  the 
moment  of  final  separation  came. 

The  act  which  changed  the  government  of  Mas- 
sachusetts aroused  much  opposition  in  England. 
The  House  of  Lords  protested,  on  the  ground  that 
no  definite  legal  offense  had  been  shown  which 
would  involve  a forfeiture  of  the  charter ; that  the 
colony  had  not  been  heard  in  its  own  defense; 
that  it  had  not  been  shown  that  any  real  necessity 
existed  for  such  precipitate  action;  that  no  evi- 
dence had  been  submitted  to  the  House;  and  that 
the  proposed  bill  made  the  governors  and  council- 
lors masters  of  the  Assembly  and  destroyed  its 
freedom.  Again,  the  bill  was  not  in  accordance 
with  the  administration  of  justice  in  Great  Britain. 
The  governor  and  Council  were  given  powers 
which  in  Great  Britain  were  not  trusted  to  the 
King  and  Privy  Council:  the  laws,  liberties,  and 
properties  of  subjects  were  placed  in  their  hands 
without  control,  and  the  invaluable  right  of  trial 
by  jury  was  made  a snare  for  the  people,  while 
the  authority  of  the  officers  and  ministers  of  state 
was  strengthened  at  the  expense  of  the  liberties 
of  the  subject.  * So  the  friends  of  America  in  the 
House  of  Lords  reasoned;  and  in  the  colonies  it 
was  said  that  to  submit  to  this  violation  of  the 
charter  of  one  colony  would  be  for  all  of  them  to 
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give  up  every  principle  for  which  they  had  hitherto 
contended. 

The  instructions  of  General  Gage  reached  him 
in  August.  Seven  regiments  and  nearly  thirty 
ships  of  war  were  at  hand  to  support  him,  and  ^ ^ 

preparations  were  made  to  enforce  the  Regula-  overawe 
tion  Act.  It  was  evident  that  with  all  its  fancied  Boston 
power,  Parliament  could  not  enforce  a government 
to  which  all  the  people  were  opposed.  In  some 
parts  of  the  colony  the  courts  were  prevented  from 
sitting.  In  Boston  the  jurors  refused  to  be  sworn ; 
the  mandamus  councillors  and  others  who  had  ac- 
cepted office  were  socially  ostracised  by  their  old 
friends  and  associates,  and  many  of  them  resigned 
rather  than  break  the  old  ties  which  bound  them 
to  their  homes ; town  meetings  which  were  forbid- 
den by  the  act  were  held  almost  everywhere  in  the 
province,  and  the  committees  of  correspondence 
renewed  their  activity. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  universal  sympathy 
for  Massachusetts  that  the  first  Continental  Con- 
gress met  in  Philadelphia,  the  5th  of  September, 

1774.  Twelve  colonies  were  represented  by  fifty-  nentai 
five  delegates,  for  the  most  part  men  of  talent  and 
experience.  From  New  England  came  John  and 
Samuel  Adams,  Roger  Sherman  and  Thomas 
Cushing.  The  middle  colonies  sent  the  Living- 
stons and  Jay,  John  Dickinson  and  Joseph  Gallo- 
way, representing  the  two  poles  of  popular  feeling, 

Caesar  Rodney  and  McKean ; the  South  sent  Gads- 
den, the  Rutledges,  Samuel  Chase,  and  the  illus- 
trious Virginia  group  Bland,  Pendleton,  Peyton 
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Rari(l()l[)h  (chosen  president),  Patri(^k  Henry,  and 
George  Wasliington. 

Tlie  o])Ject  was  to  secure  a redress  of  grievances 
and  removal  of  causes  of  irritation.  The  Congress 
sat  with  closed  doors;  each  colony  had  one  vote. 
Committees  were  apjiointed  to  state  the  rights  of 
the  colonies,  and  to  report  upon  restrictive  acts  of 
Parliament.  Joseph  Galloway  introduced  a plan 
of  union,  somewhat  like  Franklin’s  of  1754:  a 
general  governor  appointed  l)y  the  Crown ; a Coun- 
cil with  three  members  from  each  colony,  elected 
l)y  the  Assemblies,— its  acts  subject  to  revision  by 
Parliament,  but  it  in  turn  having  the  right  to  veto 
Parliament’s  colonial  acts;  the  colonies  controlling 
their  own  local  affairs.  The  scheme  broke  upon 
the  old  objections  to  the  Albany  plan,  strengthened 
by  the  ominous  reports  from  Boston;  it  was  not 
only  dropped,  but  all  reference  to  it  was  stricken 
from  the  journals.  It  was  best  not  even  to  admit 
a possible  oversliadowing  Crown  government. 

Meanwhile  Gage  had  been  fortifying  the  ap- 
proaches to  Boston,  and  heavy  reinforcements 
were  known  to  be  on  the  way  to  him:  the  royal 
governor  of  Massachusetts  was  openly  at  the  head 
of  a foreign  army  to  force  upon  it  an  unrepresent- 
ative government.  Congress,  in  return,  agreed 
that  all  the  colonies  should  use  force  to  support 
it  in  resistance.  On  the  14th  of  October  Congress 
adopted  a Declaration  of  Rights,  enumerating  the 
colonies’  inalienable  privileges,  and  specifying 
eleven  acts  of  Parliament  which  had  caused  the 
rupture  with  Great  Britain. 
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The  delegates  further  entered  into  an  Ameri- 
can Association  not  to  import  or  consume  British 
goods,  or  send  ex2)orts  to  England;  to  stop  tiie 
slave  trade;  and  to  cease  intercourse  with  any 
colony  which  refused  to  enter  the  Association,  or, 
having  entered,  violated  its  law.  Committees  were 
to  enforce  its  rules  by  publishing  the  names  of 
those  who  sold  or  used  British  goods,  and  making 
a regular  inspection  of  custom-house  records.  All 
but  two  of  the  colonies  approved  the  Association: 
New  York  from  its  large  commercial  interest,  and 
Georgia  from  its  weakness,  disfavored  it.  Con- 
gress also  agreed  upon  an  address  to  the  people 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  inhabitants  of  British 
America,  and  drafted  a petition  to  the  King. 

Before  adjournment,  another  Congress  was 
appointed  to  meet  in  Philadelphia  the  following 
May,  when  England’s  attitude  toward  the  declara- 
tions of  the  first  would  be  known.  The  petition  to 
the  King  was  placed  before  Parliament  on  Janu- 
ary 1775;  but  meanwhile  the  colonial  governors 
had  been  ordered  to  prevent  the  election  of  depu- 
ties to  the  second  Congress.  This  session  of  Par- 
liament was  marked  by  Chatham’s  proposal  to 
remove  the  troops  from  Boston,  and  by  Burke  ^s 
famous  speech  on  conciliation;  but  neither  had 
any  possibility  of  success.  The  King  and  a ma- 
jority of  the  nation  were  determined  to  strike  down 
once  for  all  the  colonial  liberties  that  enabled  de- 
fiance of  English  commands. 

But  we  shall  not  understand  why  even  honest 
and  high-minded  Englishmen  could  favor  measures 
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like  these,  unless  we  bear  in  mind  one  all-important 
fact,  l^oth  political  parties,  Tory  and  Whig,  and 
all  classes,  were  at  one  with  all  foreigners  in  belief 
that  the  loss  of  the  colonies  would  mean  the  ruin 
of  England.  The  English  felt  that  they  were  en- 
gaged in  a struggle  for  commercial,  if  not  national 
existence.  The  difference  was  as  to  methods.  The 
majority  believed  the  colonies  could  only  be  re- 
tained by  force,  and  that  any  measures  were  justi- 
fied by  the  law  of  self-preservation.  The  opposi- 
tion believed  that  the  calamity  could  be  averted 
more  certainly  by  justice  than  arms;  that  the  colo- 
nies were  or  would  soon  become  too  strong  to  be 
coerced,  and  if  denied  concessions  now,  would  force 
more  humiliating  ones  or  full  independence  later; 
and  that  the  foreign  alliances  they  would  be  driven 
to  seek  would  take  their  commerce  away  from 
England. 

How  the  plan  of  coercion  fared  we  have  now 
to  see. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

LEXINGTON  AND  BUNKER  HILL 

The  British  occupation  of  Boston  by  Gage’s 
army  in  1774,  to  bind  the  new  governmental  yoke 
firmly  on  Massachusetts’  rebellious  neck,  meant 
certain  war  with  New  England;  and  if  the  uni- 
versal rally  to  the  side  of  Boston  after  the  Port 
Bill  signified  anything,  with  the  other  colonies  as 
well.  Pride  and  apparently  vital  interests  forbade 
either  side  to  yield  except  to  the  arbitrament  of 
force.  Satisfaction  by  Massachusetts  for  the  past, 
submission  to  a curb  guaranteeing  different  be- 
havior for  the  future,  would  free  its  capital  from 
martial  law  and  part  of  the  troops,  though  never 
again  from  an  effective  garrison;  but  by  giving 
either  it  would  belie  every  popular  action  and 
utterance  since  the  Stamp  Act,  betray  its  asso- 
ciates of  whom  the  same  was  true,  and  have  its 
protests  or  threats  thenceforward  treated  as  idle 
breath.  Retreat  was  effacement  and  ignominy  in 
one. 

The  British  government  welcomed  the  issue.  It 
was  an  article  of  faith  there  that  colonial  courage, 
equipment,  and  organization  were  equal  only  to 
riots,  not  real  war.  The  conquest  of  New  France 
was  credited  solely  to  the  King’s  regulars:  the 
British  commanders  in  that  contest  took  good  care, 
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for  their  own  repute,  liroiriotions,  and  perquisites, 
that  it  should  be  so.  Furthermore,  the  English 
expectation  was  to  make  any  conflict  an  instant 
fiasco— a mere  local  insurrection,  an  isolated  up- 
rising easily  crushed— by  preventing  the  colonists 
from  collecting  military  supplies  sufficient  for  any 
considerable  body  of  troops.  Small  stocks  of  am- 
munition and  food  could  rarely  be  ferreted  out, 
or  if  so,  be  seized  as  openly  against  the  King’s 
jieace.  But  guerrilla  warfare  was  impossible  in 
New  England,  and  any  important  magazines 
would  be  at  once  notorious  and  seditious:  they 
could  be  formed  only  by  official  public  action  which 
would  be  treasonable.  Until  they  existed,  rebel- 
lion would  be  futile;  as  soon  as  they  existed,  they 
must  be  appropriated  or  destroyed,  ending  the 
war  at  once  by  destroying  a few  stores  and  dis- 
persing a few  militia  squads.  In  this  way,  too, 
it  would  not  spread  beyond  New  England,  the 
fountain-head. 

This  was  the  idea  of  Lord  Dartmouth,  colonial 
secretary  1772-5:  a mild  weak  honest  man,  who 
wished  well  to  the  colonies.  Gage,  however,  was 
facing  the  aroused  Yankees,  and  startled  tempo- 
rarily out  of  his  “lion  and  lamb”  and  “four  regi- 
ments enough”  contempt;  and  told  Dartmouth  his 
plan  was  impracticable  without  troops  enough  to 
master  the  country,  which  in  November  he  fixed 
at  a minimum  of  20,000.  He  ultimately  received 
about  half  that. 

Sending  the  Massachusetts  leaders  to  England 
for  trial  (Gage  during  the  winter  of  1774-5  was 
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ordered  to  seize  and  deport  John  Hancock  and 
Sainnel  Adams),  with  a promise  of  pardon  to  the 
rest,  was  to  complete  the  pacification ; it  being  the 
government’s  innocent  theory,  as  of  all  govern- 
ments so  placed,  that  the  masses  would  never  have 
thought  of  disobedience  but  for  certain  given  dem- 
agogues, and  would  never  think  of  it  again  if  the 
latter’s  mouths  were  stopped.  Also  as  usual,  it 
believed  with  more  truth  that  there  was  a large 
cowed  loyal  element  which  military  protection 
would  hearten,  but  grossly  overrated  its  combat- 
iveness, if  not  its  magnitude.^  There  was  appar- 
ent excuse:  General  Timothy  Ruggles,  the  chief 
loyalist  leader,  worked  actively  to  form  loyalist 
counter-associations,  i)ledged  to  resist  to  the  death 
all  illegal  bodies  like  committees  and  congresses; 
but  his  own  at  Marshfield  only  escaped  mob  ven- 
geance by  a permanent  British  guard  of  100  men. 

On  the  1st  of  September  Gage  had  issued  writs 
for  a General  Court  to  meet  at  Salem  October  5 ; 
on  the  28th  he  grew  frightened  and  dissolved 
it  in  advance.  The  elected  members  organized 
themselves  into  a Provincial  Congress,  the  noble 
and  idolized  physician  Joseph  Warren  president, 
which  on  October  26  passed  an  act  organizing  the 
militia : one  fourth  to  be  ready  to  respond  at  once 
to  any  urgent  summons,  hence  popularly  named 

^It  had  niimbers  enough,  but  not  great  militance.  Their  cruel 
dilemma  was,  that  even  if  right  they  must  aid  in  killing  their  fellow - 
citizens,  while  the  patriots  even  if  wrong  had  only  to  help  kill  foreign 
ers.  Some  rose  (or  fell)  to  this  level  of  sacrifice;  but  it  drove  many 
into  the  patriot  ranks,  mostly  took  the  nerve  out  of  the  rest,  made  tliem 
nearly  useless  for  British  help,  and  enabled  the  patriots  to  trample  on 
and  eject  them.  • 
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‘‘minute-men.”  Thereafter  Artemas  Ward  and 
Seth  Pomeroy,  v^deran  officers  of  the  past  colo- 
nial wars,  were  made  generals;  two  all-powerful 
executive  committees,  of  safety  and  of  supplies, 
were  created ; munitions  of  war  were  ordered 
collected,  and  stored  at  Concord  eighteen  miles 
northwest  of  Boston  by  the  old  county  road,  and 
Worcester  fifty-four  miles  west,  then  as  now  the 
chief  market  centre  between  Boston  and  the  Con- 
necticut. 

Gage  declared  this  action  treasonable,  which 
troubled  the  Congress  far  less  than  the  practical 
difficulty  of  finding  supplies.  Gunsmiths  were 
few  and  forges  small,  powder-mills  did  not  exist, 
and  war-stuff  could  no  longer  be  obtained  from 
British  sources  save  scantily  and  by  illicit  means 
at  great  risk.  This  lack  cruelly  hampered  the 
Americans  throughout  the  war.  But  a stock  of 
flour,  wooden  trenchers  and  spoons,  some  ammu- 
nition, and  a few  cannon,  were  painfully  got  to- 
gether all  through  the  winter  and  spring. 

The  Assembly  or  Congress  dissolved  December 
10.  Meantime  Gage’s  reinforcements  kept  pour- 
ing in;  a conclusive  advertisement  of  British  in- 
tentions. Forces  from  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
and  Quebec  were  transferred  to  Boston;  and  by 
January  there  were  3500,  brigaded  under  Gen- 
erals Earl  Percy  (afterwards  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland), Robert  Pigot,  and  Valentine  Jones. 
In  return,  the  minute-men  were  drilled  openly  in 
“alarm-list  companies”  of  the  best  citizens,  paid 
and  banqueted  by  the  towns;  in  Danvers  the 
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deacon  of  the  clinrch  was  captain  and  the  minister 
lieutenant. 

The  first  attempt  at  capturing  the  patriot 
stores  was  a raid  on  a few  brass  cannon  at  Salem. 
On  Sunday,  February  26,  1775,  Colonel  Leslie 
sailed  with  150  men  to  Marblehead,  and  marched 
overland  to  surprise  them  while  the  people  were 
at  church.  But  the  alarm  had  been  sent  ahead; 
Salem  minute-men  faced  him,  others  were  hurry- 
ing to  the  spot;  he  had  not  forces  nor  orders  for 
battle  with  the  aroused  countryside,  and  withdrew, 
postponing  the  irrevocable  blow  seven  weeks  to 
another  spot. 

Parliament,  now  in  session,  told  the  King  with 
some  plausibility  that  Massachusetts  was  in  rebel- 
lion ; the  King  replied  that  it  should  be  promptly 
suppressed.  Members  vied  in  noisy  contempt  for 
the  task,  without  thinking  or  caring  that  it  might 
be  impolitic.  Five  regiments  would  march  through 
the  colonies  from  end  to  end;  their  militia  mobs 
would  blench  at  the  very  look  of  a red-coat— this 
after  Louisbourg  and  Duquesne!  Yet  more  than 
five  additional  regiments  were  announced  early 
in  April  as  on  their  way  over;  and  some  of  the 
most  noted  generals  in  the  service— William  Howe, 
Henry  Clinton,  and  John  Burgoyne— were  to  aid 
in  putting  down  these  cowardly  rioters.  In  fact, 
Burgoyne  on  arriving  complained  that  there  were 
so  many  generals  and  brigadiers  there  was  nothing 
for  him  to  do:  he  found  quite  enough  left. 

North,  however,— who  personally  thought  the 
militant  policy  neither  just  nor  politic,  but  saw 
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no  object  in  refusing  to  lead  the  country  wher- 
ever it  wished  to  go,— made  one  more  effort  to 
prevent  tlie  war  by  isolating  the  seat  of  rebellion. 
He  introduced  a ‘‘conciliatory  proposal,”  that 
any  colony  which  would  officially  agree  to  support 
its  government  and  courts  should  have  no  royal 
taxes  levied  on  it  while  it  did  so,  “except  for  the 
regulation  of  commerce.”  Chatham  had  made 
‘much  the  same  proposal,  Imt  first  to  withdraw  the 
troops  as  a warrant  of  good  faith ; and  the  House 
of  Lords  in  violation  of  Parliamentary  courtesy 
would  not  even  lay  it  on  the  table,  but  voted  it 
down  two  to  one  on  the  first  reading.  The  same 
element  denounced  this  as  yielding  the  whole  point 
in  dispute:  North  coolly  replied  that  he  had  no 
idea  all  the  colonies  would  accept  it,  but  it  would 
divide  them— and  it  was  passed.  It  was  in  fact 
meant  as  a bait  to  New  York,  where  the  loyalists 
had  promised  to  censure  Massachusetts  if  England 
would  make  concessions.  But  when  the  colonies 
nearly  all  refused  to  act  on  it  except  in  common, 
upon  the  express  ground  that  it  was  only  meant 
to  divide  them,  the  ministry  were  outraged  and 
indignant  beyond  measure,  and  declared  it  a proof 
that  the  colonial  grievances  were  a mere  pretext, 
and  their  professed  desire  for  reconciliation  ut- 
terly insincere. 

Meantime  in  Massachusetts  the  new  Provincial 
Congress,  which  had  met  February  9,  took  meas- 
ures to  raise  an  army  and  to  raise,  pay,  and  keep 
drilled  six  artillery  companies;  asked  aid  of  the 
other  colonies;  advised  the  removal  of  all  citizens 
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from  J^oston ; and  after  appointing  a day  of  fast- 
ing and  prayer,  adjourned  April  15  to  May  10,— 
altogether  ignoring  the  ‘^conciliatory  proposal” 
which  arrived  the  day  before.  The  two  executive 
committees  went  on  preparing  for  imminent  war, 
—making  and  distributing  ammunition,  collecting 
and  safeguarding  a train  of  artillery,  etc. 

Already  for  a month  Gage  had  been  preparing 
to  abort  the  insurrection  by  sacking  its  stores  at 
Concord,  with  an  irresistible  force.  Officers  in 
disguise  were  sent  to  sketch  the  country  and  roads 
and  ascertain  conditions;  they  were  detected  and 
watched  by  countless  patriot  eyes.  The  Committee 
of  Safety  placed  a guard  with  a night  watch 
over  the  stores,  and  arranged  for  teams  to  scatter 
them  through  the  back  country  at  the  first  British 
movement,  and  for  couriers  to  spread  the  alarm. 
Gage  tried  to  throw  the  patriots  off  their  guard, 
and  awe  them  with  his  military  strength^  by  expe- 
ditions that  marched  nowhere  around  the  vicinity 
of  Boston,  doing  useless  damage.  But  they  knew 
as  well  as  himself  what  the  objective  of  any  large 
expedition  must  be : their  only  question  was  as  to 
the  exact  time.  He  hoped  to  keep  the  preparations 
secret;  but  over  thirty  citizens  formed  a club  to 
watch  and  report  every  movement  of  the  British 
or  loyalists,  and  patrolled  the  streets  in  small 
groups  day  and  night— foremost  among  them  Paul 
Revere,  goldsmith,  engraver,  and  influential  poli- 
tician. 

Adams  and  Hancock,  after  the  Provincial 
Congress  adjourned  April  15,  stopped  awhile  in 
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Lexington,  ten  to  eleven  miles  out  on  the  road  to 
Concord;  and  Gage  saw  his  chance  to  kill  two 
birds  with  one  stone.  The  same  day  he  had  the 
grenadiers  and  light  infantry  relieved  from  duty 
“to  learn  a new  exercise,”  and  the  newly  repaired 
boats  of  the  transports  launched  and  moored  to  the 
men-of-war.  The  x>atrol  api)rised  Warren,  who 
was  in  the  city ; he  sent  word  by  Revere  to  the  pro- 
scribed leaders,  and  to  the  Committee  of  Safety, 
who  ordered  the  cannon  hidden  in  the  woods  and 
the  stores  removed  to  back  towns.  Revere  on  re- 
turning arranged  in  Charlestown  that  since  mes- 
sengers might  not  be  permitted  to  leave  Boston 
when  the  expedition  actually  started,  lighted  lan- 
terns, “one  if  by  land  and  two  if  by  sea,”  ^ should 
be  hung  in  the  North  Church  steeple  which  was  vis- 
ible from  Charlestown.  As  was  feared.  Gage  on  the 
18th  placed  guards  of  mounted  officers  on  all  the 
roads ; one  party  were  met  by  committee-men,  who 
scented  mischief  and  at  once  notified  Hancock  and 
Adams.  Gage  on  this  very  day  had  issued  writs 
for  a new  Assembly;  and  doubtless  thought,  like 
Charles  I.  in  seizing  the  five  members,  that  cutting 
offi  the  opposition  leaders  would  make  the  body 


^ So  he  says  himself.  It  is  rather  the  fashion  with  late  scholars  to 
ignore  this  and  call  the  signal  “a  lantern,”  because  his  friend  Devens, 
writing  nearer  the  time,  speaks  only  of  “a  lanthorn.  ” But  it  is  not 
rational  to  discredit  on  such  slight  ground  the  very  precise  statement 
of  Revere,  who  had  no  earthly  motive  for  inventing  this  nice  detail. 
Devens  probably  wrote  in  a general  way,  the  fact  that  there  was  a 
signal  being  the  only  important  point  in  his  mind ; or  he  may  not  have 
taken  special  note  of  or  even  looked  at  the  signal  himself,  for  the  same 
reason;  or  may  not  have  been  told  ©f  the  exact  scheme,  which  Revere 
says  was  arranged  with  “Colonel  Conant  and  others.” 
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more  manageable.  Minute-men  now  stood  guard 
over  them. 

Some  time  after  dark  the  Boston  patrol  saw 
that  the  troops  were  moving  toward  the  Back  Bay ; 
also  a patriot  lady  was  given  a message  for  her 
servant-woman,  wife  of  a British  grenadier,  to 
have  her  husband  rejiort  for  duty  at  eight  o’clock, 
equipped,  at  the  foot  (sea-edge)  of  the  Common. 
Warren  was  informed:  he  sent  William  Dawes  to 
ride  by  way  of  Roxbury  to  Lexington,  and  about 
ten  asked  Revere  to  do  the  same  by  way  of  Charles- 
town, in  fear  that  Dawes  might  be  intercepted. 
Revere  directed  a friend  to  hang  out  the  lanterns ; 
had  himself  rowed  to  Charlestown,  obtained  a 
horse,  and  about  eleven  set  out  on  the  world-famous 
‘‘midnight  ride,”  immortalized  with  some  poetic 
inaccuracies  by  Longfellow.  He  outrode  the  Brit- 
ish guards,  alarmed  nearly  every  house  on  the  way, 
awoke  the  imperiled  chiefs,  and,  soon  joined  by 
Dawes  and  Dr.  Samuel  Prescott,  went  on  to  alarm 
Concord.  Shortly  met  by  another  British  patrol, 
Prescott  escaped  and  gave  the  alarm;  Revere  was 
captured,  tricked  his  captors  into  seeking  safety 
in  flight,  but  had  to  turn  back. 

Meantime  the  expedition,  800  strong,  under 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Francis  Smith  with  Major 
John  Pitcairn  of  the  Royal  Marines  second,  had 
rowed  across  the  Charles  estuary  to  Phipps’  farm, 
now  Lechmere  Point,  East  Cambridge;  marched 
rapidly  and  silently  through  the  marsh  by-paths, 
and  about  half -past  two  gained  Menotomy  (now 
Arlington)  and  the  high-road  to  Lexington  and 
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Concord.  There  they  tried  to  catch  the  ‘‘rebel 
Congress,”  whose  three  members  in  the  tavern 
escaped  to  the  woods  much  undressed.  But  guns 
were  liooming  and  bells  clanging  and  signal-fires 
flashing  the  alarm:  Smith  saw  that  the  surprise 
was  a failure,  sent  to  Boston  at  once  for  reinforce- 
ments, and  hurried  Pitcairn  forward  with  six 
companies  of  light  infantry  to  secure  the  Concord 
bridges.  The  detachment  moved  with  such  quiet 
celerity  as  to  capture  ev^ery  person  on  the  road 
up  to  a mile  and  a half  from  Lexington;  there  a 
patriot  saw  and  eluded  them,  galloped  ahead,  and 
about  half-past  four  announced  their  coming  to 
John  Parker,  captain  of  the  minute-men,  a veteran 
of  the  colonial  wars.  These,  gathered  at  Revere ’s 
alarm  on  their  parade  ground  the  Green  at  the 
fork  of  the  roads,  but  finding  no  enemy  appear, 
had  scattered  near  by  till  again  summoned.  Sixty 
or  seventy  now  hastily  collected  at  sound  of  drum 
and  guns,  ordered  not  to  fire  unless  fired  on  (“but 
if  they  want  a war,  it  may  as  well  begin  here,” 
added  Parker).  Gage  had  given  the  same  orders 
to  his  own  officers;  which  would  seem  to  leave 
only  a push  of  bayonet  to  decide  the  right  of  way, 
but  men  full  of  fight  rarely  suffer  disappointment. 

Pitcairn  came  upon  the  scene  about  sunrise, 
took  the  drumming  as  a declaration  of  war,  halted 
his  men  to  load,  and  then  ordered  a charge  at 
double-quick.  The  Americans  were  still  forming 
in  order  of  battle  when  the  British  came  rushing 
on;  Pitcairn  and  his  captains  shouting  “Ye  vil- 
lains! ye  rebels!  disperse!  lay  down  your  arms!” 
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Then  ai)parentl\'  a pistol,  American  or  British 
only  Omnipotence  can  tell,^  flashed  in  the  pan, 
while  the  owner  was  either  trying  to  fk*e  or  nerv- 
ously fmnbling  with  the  ta*igger.  A few  harmless 
mnsket-shots,  again  of  uncertain  origin,  followed, 
Pitcairn  on  his  own  word  trying  to  stop  the  firing ; 
then  a general  discharge  from  the  British,  which 
killed  and  wounded  several.  Smith’s  head  of 
column  was  thought  to  be  seen  up  the  road,  and 
the  overmatched  provincials  drew  off  returning 
the  fire,  but  ineffectively,  only  wounding  two  of 
the  British;  who  fired  with  cooler  aim  as  long  as 
the  retreating  Americans  remained  in  sight,  also 
killing  one  with  a bayonet  and  shooting  one  pris- 
oner who  tried  to  escape.  Eight  in  all  were  killed 
and  ten  wounded.  One-fourth  or  more  of  the 
patriot  band  had  been  struck  down  in  this  first 
birth-throe  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 

But  this  was  only  the  prologue  to  the  event- 
ful drama  of  the  19th  of  April.  The  British  force 
marched  on  to  Concord,  seven  to  eight  miles  by  the 
then  road.  Here  the  salient  features  were  a mile- 
long  ridge  on  their  right,  whose  fifty-foot  crest 
ended  sharply  at  the  meeting-house  square;  a 

^Each  side  was  naturally  anxious  to  throw  the  technical  blame  of 
the  first  attack  on  the  other,  but  for  us  the  question  is  pointless : the 
war  had  to  begin  somehow.  And  let  us  not  forget  that  to  strain  points 
against  the  British  is  to  discredit  the  self-sacrifice  of  the  Americans. 
The  heroes  of  the  Revolution  were  no  heroes  if  the}^  expected  not  to 
risk  their  lives,  but  to  escape  with  a whole  skin  on  a legal  quibble. 
They  could  not  have  at  once  the  honors  of  martyrdom  and  the  inglori- 
ous security  of  a lawsuit.  The  real  judgment  must  be  on  the  policy  of 
the  previous  decade,  of  which  both  sides  at  Lexington  were  but  the  ex- 
ecutive agents;  and  the  verdict  of  history  has  fixed  that  beyond  recall. 
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brook  on  the  left,  with  a mill-pond  near  the  square ; 
and  the  small  sluggish  Concord  River  beyond  the 
village,  crossed  by  the  North  and  South  bridges  a 
mile  or  more  away.  Aroused  before  two,  part  of 
the  community,  under  Colonel  James  Barrett,  rap- 
idly scattered  the  remaining  stores  in  the  woods 
and  nooks,  though  unable  to  remove  the  three  can- 
non left;  while  the  minute-men  and  militia  were 
later  ordered  across  the  North  Bridge  to  a height 
near  by,  to  wait  the  reinforcements  known  to  be 
hastening  from  every  surrovmding  town. 

Smith  held  the  village  centre  with  part  of  his 
forces,  and  detailed  two  large  companies  to  seize 
the  bridges  and  send  out  detachments  to  find  and 
destroy  the  stores.  The  result  was  incredibly 
petty  for  the  dreadful  bloodshed  of  that  day : they 
threw  500  pounds  of  ball  into  the  pond,  staved  in 
sixty  barrels  of  flour  (nearly  half  saved  later), 
burnt  some  wooden  dishes  and  carriage  wheels, 
and  knocked  otf  the  trunnions  of  the  cannon.  The 
centre  body,  lying  idle,  amused  themselves  by 
cutting  down  the  liberty-pole  ^and  firing  the  court- 
house, which  however  was  extinguished.  ^ 

By  half-past  nine,  six  towns  had  poured  in 
their  minute-men:  some  450  were  on  the  north 
ridge.  They  were  maddeiled  by  seeing  the  Brit- 
ish moving  about  on  their  errands  of  destruction, 
saw  fires  in  the  village,  and  feared  it  was  being 
burnt.  A volunteer  party  of  300  under  Major 
John  Buttrick  charged  down  and  along  the  swamp 
causeway  to  recapture  the  North  Bridge,  held  by 
about  100  regulars;  received  a fire  at  close  range. 
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which  killed  a captain  and  a private  and  wounded 
a third;  returned  it,  killing  one  and  wounding 
a number,  and  pushed  over  the  bridge,  actually 
crowding  oit*  the  British,  who  hurriedly  retreated 
to  a supporting  detachment. 

Smith  now  drew  in  his  parties,  and  spent  the 
two  hours  until  noon  in  making  preparations  to 
return;  hours  that  cost  scores  of  his  men’s  lives 
and  very  nearly  their  annihilation.  But  he  doubt- 
less fully  expected  the  reinforcements  from  Bos- 
ton to  arrive  by  that  time.  Such  an  uprising, 
however,  made  it  imperative  to  send  artillery, 
which  enforced  taking  the  longer  land  route  by 
the  Neck  and  Roxbury  and  the  Brighton  bridge; 
and  the  machine  woodenness  of  Gage’s  adjutant’s 
office  caused  some  three  hours’  delay  in  starting. 
Finally  Percy,  selected  as  commander,  got  aw^ay 
about  nine  o’clock,  with  something  like  1200  men 
and  two  field-pieces.  The  Cambridge  selectmen 
had  taken  up  the  bridge  fiooring  to  check  his 
march,  but  thriftily  piled  the  planks  on  the  other 
side,  and  his  men  clambered  over  the  string-pieces 
and  easily  relaid  them  enough  for  the  troops  and 
guns  to  cross.  The  provision  train,  however,  was 
delayed  till  they  could  be  bolted  down,  and  the 
Americans  captured  it.  At  Cambridge  common, 
where  unmarked  roads  diverged,  Percy  was  quite 
at  sea,  but  a witless  patriot  schoolmaster  gave 
him  the  right  direction  instead  of  heading  him 
to  Lechmere  Point ; and  between  two  and  three  he 
met  Smith’s  retreating  column  half  a mile  beyond 
Lexington  meeting-house. 
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yniith  had  started  al)out  noon,  guarding  his 
left  dank  by  troops  along  the  Concord  ridge,  his 
right  covered  by  the  brook;  but  beyond  the  ridge, 
the  minnte-nien  and  the  other  militia  from  near 
two  dozen  towns,  for  many  miles  around,  closed  in 
upon  him  in  a grapple  to  the  death.  Hills,  roads, 
woods  swarmed  with  them,  says  a British  soldier, 
as  if  they  had  ‘‘dropjied  from  the  clouds.”  They 
took  cover  where  they  could  and  fought  heroically 
in  the  open  when  they  must,  like  brave  but  sen- 
sible soldiers  in  all  wars.’  Again  and  again  they 
made  derce  assaults  in  embodied  companies;  re- 
peatedly they  broke  up  and  utilized  stone  walls, 
rail-piles,  trees,  boulders,  corners  of  buildings, 
as  chance  fortidcations,  dghting  without  order  of 
battle;  for  miles  along  the  great  woods-lane  that 
stretched  between  Concord  and  Lexington,  the 
British  moved  as  through  an  ambush,  though  open 
enough  so  that  they  made  the  Americans  pay  a 
heavy  price  in  return.  The  latter  dred  from  road- 
side and  held  into  the  long  solid  line  of  regulars; 
they  outdanked  and  shot  down  the  rear-guard; 
they  occupied  the  Bedford  cross-road  and  the 
country  lanes  as  the  British  passed,  and  steadily 
thinned  their  ranks  with  a hail  of  musket-balls. 
If  the  British  detachments  charged  to  clear  their 
danks  and  dislodge  the  provincials,  /They  only 


^The  idea,  so  mnch  disseminated  from  its  pictnresqne  contrast 
with  the  British  regulars,  that  the  Americans  in  tliis  battle  were 
unorganized  bushwhacking  farmers,  taking  pot-shots  at  the  enemy  on 
their  private  account,  is  not  only  pure  fiction,  but  impossible  and 
absurd.  They  were  trained  and  legally  enrolled  militia,  who  came  to 
the  fight  in  bodies  under  their  commanders. 
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became  a better  mark  to  be  shot  at,”  says  a min- 
ister who  marched  with  his  company. 

By  the  time  they  neared  Lexington,  one-third 
their  number  were  killed  or  disabled;  their  ammu- 
nition was  nearly  gone;  the  light  troops,  used  on 
the  search  parties  in  Concord,  were  exhausted  by 
fifteen  hours’  steady  marching  without  sleep,  and 
all  were  sagging  with  the  heat  of  one  of  those 
intense  preludes  to  summer  so  common  in  New 
England  springs;  their  order  was  broken  ])y  the 
many  scores  of  wounded  to  be  carried;  they  were 
becoming  a mob  whom  the  officers,  with  drawn 
swords  and  fierce  threats,  could  scarcely  keep  in 
line.  The  provincials,  now  with  Warren  in  their 
midst  and  headed  by  General  William  Heath, 
noted  this  and  their  slackened  firing  and  charging, 
and  pressed  on  them,  pouring  in  a still  deadlier 
fire.  Surrender  to  avoid  extermination  was  close 
at  hand.  But  at  this  juncture  Percy’s  powerful 
force  came  into  view.  Rushing  to  the  shelter  of  the 
hollow  square  he  formed,  they  lay  on  the  ground 
and  panted  like  tired  and  overheated  dogs. 

Percy’s  cannon  held  the  Americans  awhile  at 
bay,  and  the  worn  regulars  rested.  Then  he  moved 
back  along  the  road  to  Charlestown,  where  the 
men-of-war’s  guns  would  protect  him,  followed 
and  harassed  by  the  provincials;  whilediis  troops 
indemnified  themselves  by  plunder,  arson,  and 
murder  on  the  way.  They  wantonly  fired  several 
buildings  and  defaced  others,  looted  where  they 
could,  murdered  an  invalid  in  his  house  and  a 
mother  nursing  her  child. 
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At  Menotoiny  the  Danvers  eomiiaiiy,  the  van 
of  the  Essex  militia,  stalked  them  from  a walled 
farm-yard  with  bundles  of  shingles  for  a breast- 
work, and  behind  trees;  but  were  surrounded  and 
seven  killed.  As  the  regulars  wound  under  Pros- 
pect Hill  (Somerville),  the  Americans’  hopes  of 
cutting  off  the  whole  body  grew  warm:  two  or 
three  thousand  minute-men  were  converging  on  it 
from  all  quarters,  while  Percy  was  cumbered  with 
wounded  and  marching  slowly,  and  his  slack  fire 
showed  that  he  had  little  ammunition  left.  They 
poured  in  fiercer  discharges,  and  Percy  had  to 
stop  and  plant  his  cannon  once  more  to  keep  them 
at  a distance ; and  they  hung  on  his  rear  till  they 
reached  Charlestown  common,  just  outside  the 
Neck,  where  Heath  called  them  off.  The  regulars 
passed  the  Neck  about  sunset,  firing  wild  and  kill- 
ing a boy ; occupied  Bunker  Hill  and  guarded  the 
Neck  for  the  night,  but  by  sunrise  the  next  day 
had  returned  to  their  quarters  in  Boston. 

Thus  ended  the  twenty-hour  campaign  of 
Wednesday,  April  19,  1775,  and  Dartmouth’s 
benevolent  attempt  to  prevent  a war  by  starving 
it  into  hopelessness.  The  British  had  destroyed 
perhaps  $250  worth  of  supplies,  probably  balanced 
by  the  wagon-train  the  Americans  captured ; burnt, 
smashed,  and  stolen  private  property  which  a 
provincial  committee  estimated  at  £3239;  forced 
the  provincials  to  expend  ammunition  they  could 
not  spare;  killed  49  persons  and  wounded  38  in 
legitimate  fight,  and  three  out  of  it,  besides  five  of 
unknown  fate.  This  had  cost  themselves  73  killed. 
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174  wounded,  and  26  prisoners  and  missing— 
273  against  95 ; shown  their  present  impotence  to 
impose  their  will  on  the  colonies ; and  inaugurated 
a seven-years’  war  to  end  in  losing  them  all.  The 
balance  does  not  lean  to  the  side  of  profit. 

But  6000  more  troops  superbly  generaled  were 
on  the  way:  the  provincial  leaders  knew  that  they 
had  merely  roused  the  lion,  not  conquered  it,  and 
felt  that  salvation  depended  on  utilizing  the  res- 
pite to  the  uttermost.  Before  the  next  morning 
the  Committee  of  Safety  had  drafted  a circular 
letter  to  every  town  in  the  province,  begging  it 
fervidly  to  hurry  forward  its  militia  to  Boston 
and  to  hasten  the  enlistment  of  more.  ‘‘Our  all 
is  at  stake,”  they  wrote:  “every  moment  is  infi- 
nitely precious ; an  hour  lost  may  deluge  your  coun- 
try in  blood.”  Six  da^^s  later  they  sent  one  to  the 
other  New  England  colonies,  asking  for  all  the 
men  that  could  be  spared. 

The  recipients,  however,  had  not  waited  for  the 
formal  call:  the  news  of  Lexington  and  the  driv- 
ing of  the  British  back  into  Boston  was  enough; 
what  Gage  had  tried  to  forestall  was  on  him  in  a 
flood  at  that  undreamed-of  disaster.  From  every 
quarter  the  minute-men  poured  in,  in  organized 
bodies  and  as  individual  volunteers,  till  within  a 
week  they  swelled  to  many  thousands;  scarcely 
a town  in  New  England  lacked  a representative 
among  them.  Finding  on  arrival,  however,  that 
there  was  no  immediate  emergency,  a large  part 
returned  home  to  wait  further  call,  for  supplies, 
or  to  make  necessary  home  arrangements  for  a 
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prolonged  absence,  and  half  the  army  melted  away 
almost  at  once.  But  enough  remained  to  form  a 
res])ectable  cordon  around  Boston,  camped  across 
its  outlets  in  every  direction,  extending  sixteen 
miles  from  the  Mystic  River  to  Dorchester  Neck. 

Gage  indeed  could  have  broken  through  easily 
enough,  l)ut  it  was  the  last  thing  he  thought  of: 
was  he  to  waste  his  soldiers’  lives  and  imperil  his 
whole  force  in  more  Lexingtons  without  even  an 
objective,  or  enlarge  his  lines  only  to  make  them 
harder  to  defend So  far  from  trying  to  break 
out,  he  was  in  constant  uneasiness  lest  the  place 
he  was  in  might  be  assailed  and  untenable.  The 
immediate  value  of  the  beleaguerment  was  politi- 
cal and  not  military.  The  spectacle  of  the  city 
whose  military  occupancy  was  to  end  colonial  dis- 
obedience, left  in  a moment  almost  a lone  rock  in 
a continental  sea  of  insurrection,  was  of  inestima- 
ble worth  to  the  American  cause. 

Foremost  to  answer  the  signal  trumpet  were 
the  war-horses  of  the  French  and  Indian  wars. 
From  northeast  Connecticut,  our  old  acquaintance 
Israel  Putnam,  a Ulysses  of  mingled  daring  and 
exhaustless  resource,  left  his  oxen  in  the  furrow 
at  the  news  and  galloped  straight  to  Cambridge, 
making  the  sixty-eight  miles  in  one  day.  Benedict 
Arnold,  Avho  as  a stripling  had  fought  at  Ticon- 
deroga,  then  became  a West  India  merchant  and 
champion  fighter  and  patriot,  now  a New  Haven 
druggist  and  captain  of  a volunteer  company,  de- 
fied General  Wooster’s  injunction  not  to  march 
with  it  until  orders  were  received,  forced  the  town 
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committee  by  threats  of  breaking  open  the  maga- 
zine to  give  him  ammunition,  and  was  at  Cam- 
bridge with  his  force  on  the  29th.  From  New 
Hampshire,  John  Stark  of  Londonderry,  another 
famous  ranger  and  born  leader,  daring,  eccentric, 
sturdily  upright,  trusted  with  enthusiasm  by  all, 
rode  thither  as  swiftly  at  the  head  of  some  300 
fellow-citizens.  Both  Putnam  and  Stark  were 
welcomed  to  important  commands.  Prom  Massa- 
chusetts, William  Prescott  had  served  under  Wins- 
low in  the  Acadian  deportation,  and  been  offered 
a commission  in  the  regular  army,  but  refused; 
Artemas  Ward  had  served  with  credit  from  1755 
till  after  Abercrombie’s  campaign,  and  in  it;  Seth 
Pomeroy  the  gunsmith  and  Richard  Gridley  the 
engineer  had  won  laurels  at  Louisbourg,  and  Grid- 
ley  was  one  of  the  best  military  engineers  of  his 
day;  John  Thomas  was  an  old  soldier,  in  every 
campaign  from  1746  to  Amherst’s  march  against 
Montreal  (strangely  destined  to  die  in  another 
campaign  against  it),  no  less  beloved  for  his  noble 
and  chivalrous  character  than  respected  for  abil- 

itv.  Countless  lesser  men  had  been  in  these  wars. 

• 

Some  civilians  too  found  here  their  true  vo- 
cation, and  the  road  to  great  deeds  and  fame. 
Pre-eminent  was  Nathanael  Greene  of  Warwick, 
Rhode  Island,  ironmaster  of  close  on  thirty-three ; 
a passionate  student  from  youth  of  military  sci- 
ence, and  expelled  from  the  Quaker  communion 
for  military  exercises ; now  a member-elect  of  the 
Assembly.  He  hurried  to  Cambridge,  but  finding 
himself  not  then  needed,  returned  and  served  in 
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the  legislature  till  given  the  chief  command  of  the 
Rhode  Island  army.  Thus  each  of  the  four  colo- 
nies contributed  native  ability  and  exjiert  training 
of  the  first  order  to  the  general  cause. 

The  minute-men  as  a whole  were  picked  men, 
so  selected  as  the  best  shots  and  quickest  at  drill. 
They  were,  too,  largely  of  the  very  type  of  the 
Ironsides,  solid  farmers  and  good  artisans  who 
knew  well  what  they  were  fighting  for.  Never  was 
a throng  less  like  the  rabble  of  untrained  and  mis- 
led peasants  whom  British  ignorance  fancied,  than 
the  army  around  Boston.  Ward,  though  seventy- 
five,  took  command  as  senior  general.  But  as 
usual  wherever  he  was,  Warren  was  the  most  effi- 
cient executive  head,  from  his  combination  of 
practical  ability  and  power  of  winning  affection; 
no  one  did  so  much  to  keep  order  and  discipline. 

Three  days  after  the  battle  the  Provincial  Con- 
gress reassembled  at  Concord.  Its  business,  if 
difficult,  was  single:  to  provide  for  the  needs  of 
war.  It  fixed  on  30,000  as  the  requisite  number  of 
soldiery  from  the  four  New  England  colonies,  and 
voted  13,600  as  Massachusetts’  proportion;  as  will 
be  seen,  the  latter  came  down  to  11,500,  and  the 
others  in  place  of  16,400  granted  9500,  and  by 
mid- June  had  furnished  4500.  Ward  was  made 
commander-in-chief,  Thomas  lieutenant-general, 
Gridley  chief  engineer. 

Rhode  Island,  the  nearest  of  the  three  sister 
colonies  and  with  least  territory  to  gather  its  dele- 
gates from,  acted  first.  News  of  the  battle  reached 
Providence  the  same  night.  The  firmly  loyalist 
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but  honestly  patriotic  governor,  Joseph  Wanton, 
was  induced  to  issue  immediate  writs  for  an  As- 
sembly, which  on  the  25th  voted  to  raise  an  ‘‘army 
of  observation”  of  1500  men.  Wanton  and  the 
Council  protested  against  assenting  to  this,  as  a 
violation  of  their  oaths  of  office  and  the  colony’s 
allegiance,  likely  to  forfeit  its  charter  and  involve 
it  in  war ; the  Assembly  resolved  to  proceed  with- 
out them,  and  they  yielded. 

Connecticut’s  patriot  governor,  the  old  mer- 
chant Jonathan  Trumbull,^  also  summoned  the 
Assembly  at  once ; and  on  the  26th  it  voted  to  raise 
six  regiments  each  of  1000  men,  whose  senior  col- 
onel was  Joseph  Spencer,  the  best  known  being 
Putnam,  David  Wooster,  and  Samuel  Holden  Par- 
sons. 

New  Hampshire  had  for  chief  executive  the 
sincere,  moderate,  and  influential  loyalist  governor 
John  Wentworth.  He  had  summoned  the  Provin- 
cial Congress  for  May  4,  and  the  Committee  of 
Safety  did  not  feel  like  anticipating  its  action ; but 
it  called  a special  convention  of  delegates  from 
the  nearest  towns,  which  voted  to  have  the  towns 
forward  supplies  to  Stark’s  volunteers.  Meantime 
the  officers  of  the  latter  at  Medford,  on  the  26th, 
advised  their  men  to  enlist  under  Massachusetts, 
and  voted  to  have  Stark  command  them  pending 
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^Father  of  Trumbull  the  painter,  and  then  sixty-four;  afterwards 
one  of  Washington’s  most  intimate,  valued,  and  serviceable  friends, 
and  accredited  by  dubious  tradition  as  the  original  “Brother  Jona- 
than.'’ But  that  epithet  seems  to  have  been  used  long  before  as  a 
slighting  nickname  for  New  England  country  youth,  pretty  much  like 
“Reub”  now;  compare  “Jacques  Bonhomme.” 
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decision  of  the  legislature.  This  adjourned  to  the 
April-  I'^th  to  consider  North’s  conciliation  scheme:  but 
on  May  20  voted  to  raise  2000  men  including  those 
already  enlisted,  whom  it  adojited;  Nathaniel  Fol- 
som was  made  brigadier-general,  John  Stark  and 
James  Reed  colonels.  With  great  good  sense,  this 
force  was  placed  under  Ward’s  command. 

As  the  report  of  Lexington  swept  southward 
with  fire  in  its  bosom,  an  electric  signal  to  the 
of  Lex^  tense  expectancy  of  the  colonies,  its  effects  were 
ington  as  various  as  their  political  and  social  conditions. 

New  York,  more  feudalized  and  more  Anglican 
and  hence  less  radically  antagonistic  to  England 
than  was  New  England,  always  cosmopolite  and 
more  concerned  with  business  than  abstract  prin- 
ciples,  had  a far  more  powerful  loyalist  element, 
headed  by  the  fiery  old  lieutenant-governor  Cad- 
wallader  Golden,  which  controlled  the  Assembly 
and  refused  to  appoint  delegates  to  the  new  Con- 
tinental Congress.  After  a violent  struggle,  a pro- 
vincial convention  was  called  and  appointed  them 
over  the  Assembly’s  head  April  22.  News  of  Lex- 
ington was  received  early  the  next  day,  Sunday, 
and  the  ]3atriots  instantly  rose  under  their  general 
committee  of  fifty-one  and  left  the  royal  govern- 
ment a phantom.  They  confiscated  the  cargoes  of 
two  sloops  laden  with  supplies  for  Gage,  £80,000 
worth.  They  closed  the  custom-house  and  forbade 
clearance  of  any  vessels  for  Boston,  Quebec,  New- 
foundland, or  Georgia,  where  royal  authority  still 
existed.  The  military  stores  of  the  city  were 
seized;  a battery  was  planted  at  King’s  Bridge  to 
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command  the  Harlem;  a new  and  more  zealous 
committee  ot*  one  hundred  were  appointed,  of  whom 
eighty-three  formed  an  association  pledged  to  sub- 
mit to  people’s  committees  and  Congress,  and 
resist  Parliamentary  taxation  with  their  lives,  an 
open  letter  to  that  effect  being  sent  to  the  Lon- 
don corporation,  for  the  people  of  Great  Britain. 
The  loyalist  Assemblymen  sent  a message  to  Gage 
entreating  him  to  suspend  hostilities  till  fresh 
orders  from  the  King;  and  the  Council  sent  two 
agents  to  London  to  complain  how  greatly  Gage’s 
action  had  injured  the  King’s  cause. 

The  New  Jersey  Committee  of  Correspondence 
summoned  a Provincial  Congress  to  meet  at  Tren- 
ton May  23.  The  royalist  governor  William 
Franklin  tried  to  balk  them  by  calling  the  legal 
Assembly  for  the  15th  and  laying  North’s  proposal 
before  it;  but  the  body  refused  to  consider  it  ex- 
cept with  the  approval  of  the  Continental  Congress. 
The  Provincial  Congress  met,  formed  an  associa- 
tion like  New  York’s  eighty- three,  and  voted  to 
organize  its  militia  pending  a general  plan  for 
a regular  army. 

Philadelphia  received  the  news  April  24.  A 
town  meeting  was  at  once  called  by  the  patriot 
committee,  whose  moving  spirit  was  the  ardent 
young  Thomas  Mifflin,  the  Samuel  Adams  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  brilliant  new  immigrant 
Thomas  Paine,  philosophic  radical  and  freethinker, 
also  animated  them  to  immediate  action.  The  city 
raised  thirty  large  companies,  daily  exercised  in 
musketry:  one  of  them  from  the  Quakers,  which 
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body  split  in  two  on  the  issue  (see  page  1242). 
Other  towns  and  counties  emulated  this  action. 
John  Dickinson  of  the  ‘‘Farmer’s  Letters,”  and 
tlie  leading  lawyers  Thomas  McKean,  later  chief 
justice,  and  James  Wilson  the  Signer,  took  com- 
mand of  regiments.  On  May  1 the  Assembly  of 
Pennsylvania  met ; resolved  to  pay  no  attention  to 
North’s  proposal,  but  act  with  the  other  colonies; 
and  appointed  a Committee  of  Safety  with  Frank- 
lin chairman.  The  Assembly  of  the  Lower  Count- 
ies (Delaware)  had  already  on  March  6 appointed 
delegates  to  the  new  Continental  Congress. 

Maryland  from  its  history  was  not  likely  to  be 
extreme:  the  large  Catholic  element  was  at  the 
opposite  pole  of  feeling  from  that  which  was  push- 
ing on  the  Revolution,  and  the  province  was  quietly 
comfortable ; and  the  governor,  Robert  Eden,  was 
greatly  esteemed  and  beloved.  Hence,  when  on  the 
demand  of  the  militia  colonels  he  surrendered  to 
them  the  public  arms  and  ammunition,  the  Assem- 
bly instructed  its  delegates  in  the  Continental  Con- 
gress to  work  for  conciliation. 

In  Virginia,  Lord  Dunmore  on  April  21  had 
removed  all  the  ammunition  from  the  capital, 
Williamsburg,  and  placed  it  on  board  an  armed 
vessel  in  the  river,  to  keep  it  out  of  the  patriots’ 
hands.  At  .the  news  of  Lexington,  Patrick  Henry 
on  May  2 called  together  the  county  committee  and 
militia  of  Hanover  County,  and  marched  on  the 
capital  to  demand  its  restitution,  new  bodies  join- 
ing them  as  they  went.  Dunmore  in  alarm  fortified 
his  mansion,  put  his  family  aboard  a war-vessel, 
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and  sent  a messenger  to  pay  them  £330  as  the  esti- 
mated value  of  the  ammunition,  pretending  that 
he  had  feared  a slave  insurrection ; and  they  went 
home.  Two  days  later  he  x)TOclaimed  them  public 
enemies,  but  county  after  county  sent  them  its 
warm  ax)i:>roval. 

The  Carolinas  had  had  a long  apx:>renticeship 
to  revolt,  and  were  steej^ed  in  the  traditions  of 
hostility  to  English  interference.  About  the  3d  of 
May  the  tidings  came  to  Newbern,  the  capital  of 
North  Carolina.  A Provincial  Congress  had  al- 
ready met,  April  5,  and  elected  delegates  to  the 
Continental  Congress.  The  royalist  governor, 
Josej^h  Martin,  tried  to  disarm  the  town  by  dis- 
mantling its  cannon ; the  people  met  in  angry  pro- 
test, and  Martin  in  panic  shijiped  his  wife  to  New 
York  and  fled  to  Fort  Johnston,  under  the  protect- 
ing guns  of  a sloop-of-war.  The  county  committee 
of  Mecklenburg  Count}^  formally  resolved  that  all 
ties  to  the  mother  country  were  broken  by  the  ac- 
tion of  Parliament,  and  recommended  that  each 
provincial  congress  be  invested  with  all  legislative 
and  executive  powers  within  its  own  territory,  un- 
der direction  of  the  Continental  Congress.  These 
resolutions  were  intrusted  to  the  delegates  to  Con- 
gress, but  were  not  reported ; later  they  formed  the 
basis  for  the  much-disputed  story  of  the  Mecklen- 
burg Declaration  of  Independence. 

In  South  Carolina,  the  Provincial  Congress  had 
given  Charles  Pinckney  executive  powers,  under 
which  on  April  21  he  had  organized  a committee 
of  five  to  put  the  colony  in  a state  of  defense ; and 
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at  once  had  the  public  magazines  and  the  royal 
arsenal  stripped  of  their  arms  and  ammunition. 
Lexington  hastened  a fresh  session  of  the  Provin- 
cial Congress,  which  formed  a patriot  association, 
voted  to  raise  three  regiments,  and  pledged  the 
public  credit  for  £140,000  as  sinews  of  war.  The 
militia  officers  resigned  their  commissions  from  the 
royal  governor  and  placed  themselves  under  the 
orders  of  their  Congress ; a Council  of  Safety  was 
formed;  and  their  new  governor.  Lord  William 
Campbell,  just  then  arriving,  was  met  with  the  firm 
assertion  that  the  Congress  ‘‘preferred  death  to 
slavery.” 

But  the  loyalist  opposition  in  both  Carolinas 
were  as  numerous  and  as  fervent  as  the  patriots; 
especially  the  Scotch  back-country  element,  alien 
from  the  interests  and  feelings  of  the  coast  and 
tenacious  of  old  traditions,  was  strongly  Tory. 
Loyalist  counter-associations  were  formed ; and  on 
both  sides  were  ominous  signs  of  the  bitterness 
which  later  filled  that  section  of  the  Carolinas  with 
wolfish  savagery. 

Little  Georgia  heard  the  news  on  May  10,  and 
completed  the  union  of  the  colonies  and  the  entire 
Atlantic  seaboard  by  adding  her  territories,  our 
Spanish  March.  Her  tiny  population  of  not  above 
17,000  whites  (plus  15,000  negroes  that  at  least 
added  no  strength  to  her)  was  environed  by  three 
times  that  number  of  Indians,  among  the  most 
powerful  and  warlike  tribes  on  the  continent— 
Creeks,  Cherokees,  Choctaws,  Chickasaws ; and 
Spain  might  take  the  opportunity  to  recover  lost 
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ground.  But  the  patriots  at  oiiee  laid  hands  on 
the  contents  of  the  royal  magazine,  and  sent  money 
and  food  to  the  Boston  besiegers. 

England  too  had  its  shock  from  the  news;  but 
it  was  a bomb  of  discord  there.  Each  side  in 
Massachusetts  hastened  to  get  its  statement 
promptly  before  the  British  government  and  peo- 
ple, clear  its  skirts  of  blood,  and  assure  itself  of 
support  from  its  own  part}^— the  other  would  not 
listen  in  any  case.  The- colony  had  a report  drawn 
up  and  verified  by  sworn  testimony  to  show  that 
its  militia  had  only  resisted  an  unprovoked  assault ; 
Gage  had  his,  to  show  that  he  had  only  discharged 
an  imperative  political  and  military  duty:  each 
sent  a special  messenger,  but  the  American  took 
the  Irish  route  and  had  his  account  before  the 
mother  country  eleven  days  first,  giving  our  Lib- 
eral friends  a lead  of  great  value.  Gage’s  conduct 
both  in  a political  and  military  view  was  criticised 
with  great  severity,  to  which  his  humiliating  fail- 
ure lent  barbs ; even  the  conservatives  deprecated 
his  action  just  when  it  was  hoped  the  New  York 
loyalists  would  accept  the  ‘^conciliatory  proposal.” 

But  while  the  general  gaze  in  America  and 
England  was  fixed  on  Boston,  the  leaders  there 
were  looking  far  beyond  even  colonial  limits.  It 
was  hopefully  expected  by  all  that  the  Canadians 
would  make  common  cause  with  the  English  colo- 
nists: surely  a province  of  aliens  lately  torn  by 
force  from  their  own  mother  country  would  joy- 
fully embrace  the  chance  of  revolt  and  local  inde- 
pendence. But  a junction  of  forces  was  obviously 
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iiii}>()ssil)le  while  the  British  held  the  keys  to  the 
one  practicable  road  of  comiriunication,  through 
Lake  Chairi})lain  and  its  outlet  the  Sorel  (now 
Richelieu) : the  famous  old  fortress  of  Ticonde- 
roga,  commanding  the  outlet  of  Lake  George  into 
Champlain,  and  Crown  Point  eight  miles  north. 
The  patriots  therefore  resolved  at  the  first  out- 
break of  actual  war  to  make  a dash  and  seize  them ; 
the  more  that  they  were  known  to  he  poorly  gar- 
risoned and  carelessly  guarded,— being  apparently 
in  no  more  danger  of  attack  from  earthly  source 
than  if  on  the  Thames,— and  full  of  stores  the 
Americans  needed. 

Meantime  the  patriot  Committee  of  Corre- 
spondence, headed  by  Adams  and  Warren,  wrote 
letters  to  Montreal  to  induce  preparations  for  a 
rising;  and  in  January  John  Brown,  a young  law- 
yer of  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts,  was  sent  thither 
to  make  a personal  effort  toward  it.  His  mission 
was  futile:  we  have  explained  before  why  the 
inhabitants  had  neither  wish  nor  energy  to  rise. 
They  were  few,  mostly  poor,  hereditarily  cowed 
and  devoid  of  initiative,  and  were  much  better  off 
under  English  rule  than  they  ever  had  been  under 
French.  But  Brown  wrote  to  the  Boston  authori- 
ties March  29,  as  ‘‘a  profound  secret,”  that  ‘‘Ti- 
conderoga  must  be  seized  as  soon  as  possible”  if 
war  broke  out,  and  that  ‘‘the  people  on  New  Hamp- 
shire Grants”  (Vermont)  “have  engaged  to  do 
this  business.” 

He  had  no  monopoly  of  the  idea ; and  Connect- 
icut, from  which  mainly  came  the  Green  Mountain 
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Boys  and  their  most  noted  leaders,— the  rough, 
powerful,  freethinking  Ethan  Allen,  the  gallant 
and  chivalrous  Seth  Warner,  the  young  hero  Re- 
member Baker  cut  oft  in  his  flower,— had  already 
resolved  on  its  execution.  But  with  their  custom- 
ary preference  for  acting  so  as  not  to  commit 
the  colony,  the  authorities  took  no  official  action 
and  had  no  official  knowledge.  A private  com- 
mittee was  formed,  headed  by  three  very  notable 
men,— Samuel  Wyllys,  Silas  Deane,  and  Colonel 
Samuel  Holden  Parsons,^— which  was  allowed  to 
borrow  public  money  on  individual  receipts. 
Castleton  (now  in  southwestern  Vermont)  was 
appointed  as  a rendezvous;  a swift  messenger 
asked  Allen  to  raise  recruits,  while  the  committee 
at  home,  and  Brown  and  his  fellow-townsman 
Colonel  James  Easton  in  Berkshire,  Massachu- 
setts, did  the  same.  On  May  7 the  party— about 
a hundred  Green  Mountain  boys,  toward  fifty 
Berkshire  and  sixteen  Connecticut  men— gathered 
at  Castleton  and  chose  Allen  commander. 

But  Benedict  Arnold,  knowing  Ticonderoga  of 
old,  had  already  been  eagerly  at  work  on  the  same 
* scheme.  On  the  way  to  Cambridge  he  had  met 
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^Wyllys  was  son  of  the  loyalist  secretary  of  the  colony,  and.  later 
to  succeed  to  that  post,  as  the  father  had  succeeded  his  father;  ninety- 
eight  years  without  a break  did  these  three  generations  hold  the  post. 
Deane  was  to  be  involved  in  a squalid  tragedy  as  the  result  of  attempt- 
ing to  bargain  for  Frencli  assistance  to  America.  Parsons  is  a histor- 
ical enigma, — on  the  apparent  evidence  of  his  letters  years  later  a 
secret  traitor  and  British  spy,  with  no  assignable  motive  and  at  a time 
when  the  British  cause  was  lost.  There  is  little  doubt  that  he  was 
playing  the  part  of  Harvey  Birch  in  Cooper’s  Spi/ — a pretended  traitor 
to  gain  British  confidence  for  tlie  use  of  tlie  patriot  cause. 
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Parsons  and  told  him  of  the  state  of  the  fortress. 
At  once  on  his  arrival  he  laid  the  plan  before  the 
Committee  of  Safety  (Warren  its  head);  it  was 
warmly  welcomed.  Arnold  was  commissioned  col- 
onel and  authorized  to  raise  400  troops ; on  captur- 
ing the  fortress  he  was  to  garrison  it  and  bring  the 
stores  to  Boston.  They  gave  him  money,  horses,  and 
ammunition,  and  he  set  off  at  full  speed.  Arriv- 
ing at  Stockbridge  in  Berkshire,  he  found  that  he 
had  been  anticipated;  left  his  officers  to  raise 
troops,  hurried  forward,  met  the  expedition  on 
the  9th,  and  claimed  the  command  in  right  of  his 
commission.  The  party,  purely  volunteers  with 
no  official  sanction  and  bound  to  no  official  obedi- 
ence, refused  to  consider  it.  Arnold  would  not  be 
left  out  of  such  an  adventure,  his  very  own,  and 
with  his  usual  largeness  of  mind  went  along  as  a 
volunteer;  but  was  tacitly  conceded  a position  be- 
side Allen.  The  dispute,  however,  was  of  evil  omen 
to  Arnold:  it  began  the  long  New  England  feud 
against  him  which  had  much  to  do  with  the  series 
of  insults  that  wore  out  his  faith  in  the  cause. 

The  expedition  was  not  a helter-skelter  raid  of 
amateur  militia : it  was  full  of  trained  scouts,  ran- 
gers, fighters  of  Indians  and  whites,  and  officers 
used  to  command  and  grounded  in  military  craft, 
and  its  success  was  the  deserved  result  of  expert 
skill  and  care.  All  the  roads  were  picketed  to  pre- 
vent warnings  being  given.  Allen  with  the  main 
body,  about  140  men,  was  to  march  straight  to 
Shoreham,  on  the  lake  opposite  Ticonderoga,  which 
was  held  by  Captain  Delaplace  with  some  fifty 
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men;  Captain  Herrick  with  thirty  men  should 
seize  the  establishment  of  the  British  agent  Major 
Skene  ^ at  Skenesborough  (Whitehall),  some 
twenty  miles  south  on  Wood  Creek  near  the  river- 
like head  of  the  lake,  and  rejoin  Allen  at  the  earliest 
moment  with  the  captured  boats  and  stores;  Cap- 
tain Drylas  was  to  go  about  as  far  in  the  other 
direction,  to  Panton  on  a wider  part  of  the  lake, 
then  a considerable  landing  for  boat  trade,  capture 
all  the  boats  and  bateaus  he  could  find,  and  hurry 
back  to  Shoreham. 

This  was  reached  on  the  night  of  the  9th. 
Allen  found  a farmer  lad  who  knew  the  entire  in- 
side arrangement  of  the  fort  as  well  as  the  paths 
to  it;  but  when  it  neared  dawn,  and  only  eighty- 
three  men  had  crossed  in  the  few  boats  at  hand, 
nothing  had  appeared  from  the  other  parties.  To 
wait  for  the  rest  meant  no  surprise,  an  assault  in 
daylight,  and  probably  a bloody  repulse.  Allen 
in  low  tones  explained  the  situation  and  asked  for 
volunteers,  and  with  one  accord  all  signified  as- 
sent; then  in  three  ranks,  Allen  and  Arnold  side 
by  side,  they  moved  rapidly  but  softly  up  to  the 
gate.  The  wicket  was  open,  there  being  seemingly 
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1 Pliilip  Skene  was  a most  valuable  man,  of  immense  ability  and 
energy,  whom  it  is  a pity  we  could  not  have  retained  as  a citizen.  He 
was  a distinguished  soldier,  who  by  grants  and  purchase  had  obtained 
60,000  acres  (equal  to  nearly  9 3-4  miles  square)  on  and  along  Lake 
Cliamplain;  built  forges  and  saw-mills,  and  vessels  for  lake  trade;  was 
judge,  postmaster,  militia  commander,  etc.  Just  now  he  was  in  Eng- 
land soliciting  a colonelcy  and  the  command  of  Ticonderoga,  which  he 
received ; it  had  changed  hands  twice  before  his  return.  Serving  Eng- 
land through  the  Revolution,  he  prepared  to  resume  life  as  a good 
American;  but  his  property  was  confiscated  and  he  remained  in  Eng- 
land 
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no  Giieiiiy  to  shut  it  against.  Tlic  sentry  pulled 
trigger,  but  the  dint-lock  missed  dre,  and  he  ded 
through  the  sally-port  to  the  parade  with  the 
Americans  on  his  heels.  Another  sentry  who 
showed  dght  was  cowed  by  a blow  on  the  head  from 
Allen’s  sword;  and  with  terridc  war-whoops  the 
Americans  formed  a line  0])X)0site  each  of  the  two 
ranges  of  ])arracks,  capturing  the  garrison  as  they 
tumbled  out. 

Allen  demanded  to  be  shown  Delaplace’s  apart- 
ment ; guided  by  his  farm-lad  he  ran  up  the  stairs 
outside  the  barracks,  and  (according  to  one  of  his 
soldiers  there)  called  out  in  a voice  of  thunder, 

^‘Come  out  of  here,  you old  rat!”  adding  that 

otherwise  he  would  slaughter  the  whole  garrison. 
Delaplace  grasped  his  indispensables,  rushed  out, 
and  was  saluted  with  an  order  to  surrender  the 
fort.  ‘ ‘ By  what  authority  ^ ’ ’ stammered  the  dumb- 
founded commandant.  ^^In  the  name  of  the  great 
Jehovah  and  the  Continental  Congress!”  shouted 
Allen.  Delaplace  did  not  recognize  the  latter 
(which  had  no  more  authorized  or  even  known  of 
the  scheme  than  himself,  and  only  met  to  organize 
six  hours  later),  or  Allen  as  deputy  for  the  former 
(a  most  unlikely  one  considering  his  agnosticism)  ; 
but  he  did  recognize  eighty-odd  muskets  against 
one  man.  The  fort  that  had  cost  Great  Britain 
years  of  time,  millions  of  pounds,  and  thousands 
of  lives,  to  take,  was  wrested  from  her  by  less  than 
a hundred  provincials  in  ten  minutes  without  a 
shot.  The  spoils  were  simply  priceless  to  the  ill- 
armed provincial  force:  174  artillery  pieces,  and 
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vast  quantities  of  ammunition,  boat-building  ma- 
terial, and  food  stores. 

Arnold  claimed  command  of  the  fortress,  as  the 
only  officer  authorized  to  guard  the  stores  and  send 
them  to  the  Boston  army.  The  Connecticut  com- 
mittee refused  in  the  name  of  their  colony,  and 
made  Allen  commander.  Arnold  appealed  to  Mas- 
sachusetts; the  Boston  besiegers  finally  obtained 
part  of  the  supplies. 

Warner  came  up  with  the  fifty  to  sixty  other 
men  just  as  the  capture  was  accomplished,  and  was 
at  once  sent  against  Crown  Point;  but  his  boats 
could  not  make  head  against  the  violent  wind,  and 
not  till  two  days  later  could  he  renew  the  attempt. 
Meantime  the  little  garrison  of  a dozen  men  had 
heard  of  the  capture  of  their  stronger  neighbor, 
and  sent  two  light  boats  to  St.  John’s  and  Montreal 
to  ask  for  reinforcements.  But  Remember  Baker 
at  the  Winooski,  which  flows  into  Champlain,  had 
received  a message  from  Allen  to  come  to  Ticon- 
deroga  with  all  the  men  he  could  muster;  rowing 
up  the  lake  he  met  and  captured  the  boats,  and 
meeting  Warner  just  arrived  at  Crown  Point, 
joined  him  in  forcing  an  instant  surrender  of  the 
petty  garrison.  Another  mass  of  munitions  was 
added  to  the  first,  swelled  by  those  taken  from 
Skene’s  storehouses  by  Herrick. 

Arnold  was  not  to  be  balked  of  some  useful 
adventure  of  his  own.  St.  John’s  on  the  Sorel 
was  too  accessible  from  Montreal  to  be  held,  but 
its  stores  and  vessels  would  be  a valuable  prize. 
Fifty  recruits  sent  by  Arnold’s  officers  had  joined 
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him  on  the  14th  by  way  of  Skenesborough,  so  he 
had  a force  to  command;  and  putting  them  on  a 
schooner  they  had  seized  there  and  come  up  in, 
which  he  armed  with  some  of  the  captured  cannon, 
he  sailed  north.  Entering  the  Sorel  May  16,  he 
captured  })y  surprise  a corvette  lying  there,  forced 
a surrender  of  the  post,  loaded  up  the  two  vessels 
with  its  valuable  stores,  took  along  all  the  boats 
he  found,  and  by  a sudden  shift  of  the  wind  was 
back  at  Ticonderoga  in  a few  hours. 

News  of  these  splendid  achievements  was  sent 
to  the  Committees  of  Safety  of  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  and  New  York,  with  an  urgent  re- 
quest for  reinforcements  and  supplies;  and  it  was 
resolved  to  organize  an  army  of  the  north  to  defend 
the  new  acquisitions,  and  perhaps  form  a basis 
for  a movement  on  Canada,  which  it  was  still  be- 
lieved would  rise  if  an  American  force  drove  out 
the  British  conquerors. 

Meantime  the  Continental  Congress  had  met. 
Its  membership  included  the  greatest  names 
of  the  Revolutionary  epoch:  Benjamin  Franklin, 
just  back  from  his  mission  to  Europe;  John  and 
Samuel  Adams;  the  noble  Virginia  delegation, 
Washington,  Patrick  Henry,  Richard  Henry  Lee, 
and  Thomas  Jelferson;  New  York  sent  George 
Clinton,  J ay,  and  the  Livingstons.  And  there  were 
many  of  lesser  note  but  equal  zeal  and  courage. 
Peyton  Randolph  of  Virginia,  the  presiding  officer, 
was  called  home  to  preside  over  the  Virginia 
Assembly  called  to  consider  North’s  offer;  and 
Thomas  Jefferson  was  sent  in  his  place.  John 
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Hancock  was  then  elected  president;  and  he  was 
conducted  to  the  chair  by  Benjamin  Harrison  of 
Virginia,  who  said  defiantly,  ‘‘We  will  show  Great 
Britain  how  much  we  value  her  proscriptions.” 

Hancock’s  presidency  indicated  radical  action; 
but  outside  of  ISTew  England,  a majority  still  hoped 
for  compromise  with  the  mother  country— always, 
however,  on  condition  that  the  latter  would  recede 
and  withdraw  her  armies.  John  Dickinson  car- 
ried against  the  ]^ew-Englanders  another  petition 
to  the  King— Parliament  was  given  up  as  hope- 
less. Congress  also  truly  denied  any  intention  of 
throwing  off  allegiance.  On  the  other  hand,  it  had 
been  called  together*  for  the  general  defense 
against  aggression,  and  could  not  let  that  work 
drop  for  months  while  the  King  did  or  did  not  send 
an  answer,  and  his  ministers  flooded  the  country 
with  troops.  This  in  fact  was  the  rock  on  which 
all  negotiations  broke:  neither  side  could  afford 
to  stop  and  give  the  other  more  time  for  war  prep- 
arations. Congress  declared  that  hostilities  had 
been  begun  by  Great  Britain,  and  the  colonies  must 
be  put  in  a state  of  defense  against  schemes  of 
Parliamentary  taxation;  forbade  furnishing  pro- 
visions to  the  British  forces  on  land  or  sea,  using 
colonial  vessels  to  transport  them,  or  negotiating 
their  commanders’  bills  of  exchange.  But  it  would 
not  go  so  far  as  to  forbid  their  landing  in  New 
York  and  occupying  barracks,  only  they  must  not 
fortify  the' 'city  or  cut  off  its  communications; 
and  it  hesitated  over  allowing  Connecticut  to  gar- 
rison the  northern  fortresses,  a prize  of  offensive 
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warfare.  It  told  Massachusetts,  however,  that  the 
ordinance  subverting  her  charter  was  entitled  to 
no  obedience,  and  advised  her  to  construct  a new 
one  as  near  it  as  circumstances  admitted. 

Yet  it  stultified  all  compromise  by  adopting 
the  army  around  Boston  as  the  Continental  line, 
and  making  choice  of  a commander-in-chief.  Upon 
this  last  measure  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
Revolution  hung  far  more  than  of  most  wars,  for 
with  no  other  leader  would  our  independence  have 
been  achieved  under  the  actual  circumstances.  But 
it  involved  self-suppression  from  the  section  then 
bearing  the  burden.  The  16,000  New-Englanders 
watching  Gage  from  the  suburbs  of  Boston  formed 
the  only  body  that  could  be  called  an  army,  and 
they  were  already  officered  by  trusted  men  of  their 
own  choosing.  Their  spokesmen  would  natur- 
ally insist  on  a commander-in-chief  from  New 
England;  and  the  rich,  energetic,  and  ambitious 
Hancock  desired  the  place.  He  had  no  military 
experience,  but  no  more  had  Greene,  and  Arnold 
only  as  a private.  Yet  this  would  have  localized 
the  rebellion  and  cooled  the  other  colonies.  The 
choice  must  be  from  another  section;  and  the 
farther  from  the  seat  of  war,  the  more  firmly  would 
the  two  ends  of  the  loose- jointed  fabric  be  clamped 
together. 

By  a curious  coincidence,  the  three  candidates 
most  talked  of  were  all  residents  of  Virginia.  Two 
were  English-born  professional  soldiers  and  ad- 
venturers, and  adepts  in  intrigue.  Charles  Lee 
had  won  a lieutenant-colonelcy  in  the  French  and 
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Indian  wars,  served  in  various  European  armies, 
and  for  a year  and  a half  traveled  through  Amer- 
ica. His  wide  military  experience,  his  arrogant 
self-confidence  and  harsh  criticisms  of  others,  and 
his  general  patronizing  cynicism,  gave  him  for  a 
time  a considerable  following.  The  second  was 
Horatio  Gates,  who  came  on  with  Washington. 
He  had  served  in  America  from  Braddock’s  cam- 
paign till  1762,  then  gained  a majorship  of  brigade 
for  conduct  at  the  seizure  of  Martinique ; sold  out 
and  came  to  Virginia  in  1772,  taking  an  active  part 
in  colonial  politics  as  a patriot.  He  married  an 
enormously  wealthy  wife,  bought  a great  estate, 
was  very  genial,  affable,  and  popular. 

The  candidate  of  the  Virginia  delegation,  how- 
ever, was  neither,  but  George  Washington,  whom 
we  have  met;  then  a delegate  and  commander  of 
the  Virginia  militia.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Virginia  aristocracy,  and  one  of  the  wealthiest 
men  in  America  ; one  who  regretted  but  accepted 
the  Revolution.  His  great  qualities— the  inborn 
military  insight,  the  general  capacity  unequal  to 
no  function  and  the  lofty  character  which  invited 
and  justified  all  trust,  the  unfailing  judgment,  the 
combined  caution  and  energy,  the  rare  mental  bal- 
ance—were  knovm  to  his  fellow-provincials,  and 
Patrick  Henry  said  he  was  the  greatest  man  on  the 
floor  of  the  house;  the  rest  of  the  country  came 
but  gradually  to  know  them.  But  it  was  obvious 
that  a great  Virginia  planter  would  draw  after  him 
most  of  his  section  if  any  one  could,  and  inspire 
confidence  in  the  other  sections;  a rich  man  with 
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everytliiiig  to  lose  would  not  excite  the  suspicion 
attaching  to  an  adventurer  like  Lee,  nor  a native 
of  old  lineage  to  a foreigner  like  Gates. 

John  Adams,  who  felt  the  transcendent  neces- 
sity of  committing  the  great  Southern  interest  to 
the  struggle,  smoothed  the  way  for  accepting  the 
right  decision  by  making  on  the  floor  of  Congress 
a warm  but  dignifled  eulogy  of  Washington,  who 
was  elected  on  June  16.  He  made  an  affecting 
speech  of  acknowledgment,  declaring  with  sincer- 
ity that  he  felt  himself  unequal  to  the  command, 
and  refusing  to  accept  any  pay  except  his  mere 
expenses.  That  night  John  Adams  wrote  to  a 
friend:  ‘‘There  is  something  charming  to  me  in 
the  conduct  of  Washington:  a gentleman  of  one 
of  the  first  fortunes  upon  the  continent,  leaving  his 
delicious  retirement,  his  family  and  friends,  sac- 
rificing his  ease  and  hazarding  all  in  the  cause  of 
his  country.’’ 

Only  less  important  were  the  under-officers  cre- 
ated. Ward  and  Lee,  Philip  Schuyler  of  North- 
ern New  York,— an  influential  great  landholder 
and  member,— and  Putnam,  were  made  major-gen- 
erals, and  Gates  adjutant-general  and  brigadier. 
Gates  and  Lee  were  sharply  opposed  as  unsafe 
adventurers,  but  Washington’s  voice  on  the  ground 
of  their  military  experience  carried  them  through. 
The  fears  were  right  and  he  wrong : Lee ’s  treach- 
ery and  Gates’  incompetence  and  intrigues  nearly 
ruined  him  and  the  cause  together.  Congress  also 
adopted  as  brigadiers  the  existent  colony  generals 
Pomeroy,  Heath,  and  Thomas,  of  Massachusetts, 
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Wooster  and  Spencer  of  Oonnecticnt,  and  Greene 
of  Rhode  Island.  John  Sullivan,  a New  Hamj)- 
shire  lawyer-delegate,  and  Richard  Montgomery, 
a New-Yorker  married  into  the  Livingstons,  were 
also  given  brigadierships,  both  amply  justified. 
The  colonels  and  lesser  officers  in  camp  were 
adopted  and  commissioned  by  Congress. 

The  very  day  after  Washington  accepted  his 
charge,  and  days  before  the  other  appointments 
were  made,  a fresh  and  terrible  conflict  assured  the 
new  organization  of  fully  justifying  its  existence. 

The  New  England  army  at  this  time  numbered 
about  16,000  in  thirty-six  regiments,  twenty-seven 
from  Massachusetts  and  three  each  from  the  rest : 
11,500  men  from  the  former,  2300  from  New 
Hampshire,  1200  from  Connecticut,  1000  from 
Rhode  Island.  The  organization  was  chaotic. 
Each  colony  paid,  supplied,  and  directed  its  own 
troops;  Ward  had  official  command  only  of  those 
from  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire,  but  the 
rest  voluntarily  conceded  his  headship  and  copied 
his  orders.  Only  after  Bunker  Hill  did  Connecti- 
cut place  her  troops  under  him,  and  advise  Rhode 
Island  to  do  the  same.  The  men,  for  reasons  al- 
ready given,  were  a constantly  varying  quantity, 
and  almost  fatally  ill  supplied  for  warfare:  they 
lacked  powder,  bayonets,  horses,  clothing,  and 
tents  or  barracks.  Their  strength  lay  in  the  really 
fine  material  and  their  intelligent  purpose. 

On  May  25  Gage’s  reinforcements  arrived: 
some  6000  regulars,  largely  veterans,  with  Howe, 
Clinton,  and  Burgoyne.  They  had  not  heard  the 
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news,  and  expeeting  only  dull  garrison  duty, 
May-  brought  fishing-rods  to  pass  away  the  time;  their 
astonishment  at  the  facts  may  he  imagined.  Bur- 
goyne  was  disgusted  at  thousands  of  British  regu- 
Bur-  lars  being  held  in  by  doul)le  their  number  of 
“eibow^  ‘‘peasants,”  and  declared  that  the  new  troops 
room”  would  sooii  make  “elbow-room,”— a word  which 
the  citizens  remembered  and  flung  at  him  after  his 
capture.  Gage’s  forces  were  now  over  10,000  in 
twenty  regiments,  finely  officered,  and  apparently 
sure  of  an  easy  victory.  Supplies  were  ample ; but 
in  the  active  struggle  of  both  sides  to  secure  the 
sole  British  source  of  fresh  meat,  the  live-stock 
on  the  islands,  the  Americans  won  heavily,  cutting 
their  foes  down  closely  to  transj)ort  stores.  They 

-D£ibLX0S 

of  the  also  gained  great  encouragement  from  victory  in 
Islands  geyeral  skirmishes,  one  a quite  brilliant  little  naval 
battle  of  Putnam’s. 

Each  side  strove  to  disembarrass  itself  by  the 
clearing  out  or  cowing  of  hostile  elements,  to  be 
sure  of  recehdng  no  stabs  from  behind,  enable 
War  on  friends  to  escape  being  caught  between  two  fires, 
neutrals  avoid  Consequent  embarrassment  in 

military  operations.  The  patriots  threatened  and 
mobbed  the  loyalists,  sometimes  treated  them  and 
their  families  with  dastardly  outrage,  destroyed 
their  property,  and  droA^e  great  numbers  of  waver- 
ers  into  exile  or  the  British  camp,  or  terrified  them 
into  abject  silence  or  inaction.  On  their  own 
side,  at  first  their  anxiety  to  leave  Boston  was 
fully  equaled  by  Gage’s  solicitude  to  have  them: 
he  was  in  mortal  dread  of  a combined  assault 
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outside  and  rising  inside,  and  made  an  agreement 
that  all  who  would  deposit  their  arms  in  the  seleet- 
men’s  care  might  depart  unmolested  with  personal 
effects.  At  the  same  time,  at  his  request,  country 
loyalists  were  allowed  by  the  Provincial  Congress 
to  move  into  Boston.  Over  3400  weapons  were 
given  up  (perhaps  the  best  ones  did  not  all  go  into 
the  receivership),  hundreds  removed  at  once,  and 
the  Provincial  Congress  provided  for  moving  and 
maintaining  5000  more  unal)le  to  l^ear  their  own 
expenses.  But  this  hegira  roused  great  alarm 
among  the  loyalists,  who  believed  that  if  the  rebels 
had  only  enemies  left  within  the  city,  they  would 
surely  burn  it;  and  they  expostulated  and  threat- 
ened till  Gage,  unwilling  to  alienate  his  only 
friends,  violated  his  agreement  by  tricks  that  put 
an  end  to  the  exodus : withholding  property,  word- 
ing his  passes  to  separate  families,  finally  detain- 
ing wives  and  children  openly  as  hostages  for  their 
male  protectors.  The  inhabitants  of  Charles- 
town, rightly  feeling  sure  from  its  position  that  it 
would  be  burnt  in  the  struggle,  almost  entirely  de- 
serted it,  and  were  provided  for  at  general  expense. 

Connecticut,  ever  cautious  to  leave  itself  an 
open  door,  sent  on  the  first  of  May  a deputation  to 
Gage  offering  to  negotiate  a suspension  of  hostili- 
ties between  him  and  Massachusetts.  The  latter 
was  needlessly  alarmed  at  this  humorous  proposi- 
tion, protested  against  separate  negotiations,  and 
voted  Gage  ^^an  unnatural  and  inveterate  enemy 
to  this  country,”  utterly  disqualified  to  serve 
this  colony”  in  any  capacity,  and  whom  it  was 
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Tinder  no  (rbligation  to  obey.  It  is  hard  to  keep  in 
mind  that  the  head  of  a foi'eign  army  to  subju- 
gate it  was  officially  its  civil  ruler,  consulting 
its  welfare  and  to  be  obeyed.  Gage’s  belated 
retort  on  June  12  was  a sign  that,  his  splendid 
force  all  in  and  longing  for  action,  he  meant  to 
begin  his  outward  movement  at  once.  It  declared 
the  province  in  ^‘avowed  rebellion,”  led  by  ‘^well- 
known  incendiaries  and  traitors”;  and  proclaimed 
martial  law  through  it,  Init  offered  pardon  to  all 
who  would  desert  the  rebel  jTarty,  except  Samuel 
Adams  and  John  Hancock.  The  Provincial  Con- 
gress drew  up  a counter-proclamation,  but  never 
issued  it.  Bunker  Hill  supplied  a better  answer. 

The  Americans  during  their  breathing-space 
had  constructed  a few  redoubts,  of  which  the  most 
immediately  important  was  that  on  Roxbury 
Heights,  commanding  the  Providence  and  Brook- 
line roads  (the  latter  Percy’s  route  to  Lexington). 
Gage,  however,  with  sound  judgment  resolved  not 
to  break  through  there,  but  by  occupying  Bunker 
Hill  110  feet  high,  just  inside  Charlestown  Neck, 
command  a much  shorter  road  to  the  interior ; and 
also  occupy  Dorchester  Heights  (now  South  Bos- 
ton), which  in  provincial  hands  would  render  the 
city  itself  untenable  and  the  fleet  unsafe.  There 
seemed  no  reason  for  haste,  as  the  Americans  had 
made  no  move  toward  them;  and  about  June  12 
he  flxed  on  the  night  of  the  18th  to  occupy  Dor- 
chester Heights. 

But  the  Americans  knew  all  his  plans  in  ad- 
vance through  their  secret  sympathizers;  and  as 
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early  as  May  12  a council  of  war  had  discussed 
anticipating  him  at  both  spots,  only  refraining 
because  they  lacked  both  heavy  cannon  and  am- 
munition. Troops  would  be  raked  by  the  200  guns 
of  the  fleet  and  the  numerous  floating  batteries  and 
‘‘gondolas’’  (scows),  and  if  without  the  cannon 
would  be  cut  oh:*  and  captured.  Putnam,  Prescott, 
Pomeroy,  and  other  veterans  of  the  French  wars, 
however,  had  urged  it  against  Warren  and  Ward; 
and  when  Gage’s  new  plan  was  at  once  revealed, 
they  carried  through  in  a new  council  of  war  a 
resolve  to  seize  Bunker  Hill,— mainly  to  draw  Gage 
'out  of  Boston  and  fight  him  on  equal  terms. 

Prescott  was  made  commander  of  the  expedi- 
tion, Gridley  was  to  plan  and  supervise  the  works ; 
and  about  1200  men  with  intrenching  tools,  besides 
a company  of  artillery  with  two  field-pieces,  set 
out  (after  prayer)  on  the  starlight  moonless  night 
of  the  16th  and  climbed  the  300-yard  slope  of  the 
hill.  At  the  top  a council  of  war  was  held.  The 
orders  were  explicit,  and  the  officers’  own  sugges- 
tion; but  on  the  ground  they  judged  that  a hill 
38  feet  lower  a half-mile  further  on,  called  Breed’s 
Hill,  near  the  open  bay  and  opposite  Boston  North 
End,  was  the  better  position  if  any  at  all  could 
be  held.  It  made  retreat  more  perilous,  and  Put- 
nam advised  protecting  that  by  small  works  on 
Bunker  Hill,  connected  with  Breed’s  by  a ridge; 
but  it  commanded  the  Copp’s  Hill  battery,  which 
it  might  silence  and  force  the  British  to  evacuate 
the  North  End,  and  was  in  no  more  danger  from 
the  fleet  than  the  other.  It  was  so  decided,  the 
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lines  rapidly  laid  out,  and  the  men  set  to  work  at 
desperate  strain  witli  pick  and  shovel. 

The  redoubt  was  about  eight  rods  on  the  long- 
est side,  and  six  feet  high,  with  wood-and-earth 
I)latforms  inside  to  shoot  from.  It  faced  a steep 
slope  on  the  south,  ended  southeast  hy  a deep 
ravine;  beyond  which  rose  the  low  Morton’s  Hill, 
sloping  to  Moulton’s  Point  on  the  water.  East  it 
overlooked  a large  field.  It  opened  north,  the  side 
of  the  Mystic,  toward  which  was  carried  a trench 
and  breastwork  to  a pond  about  a hundred  yards 
off  surrounded  by  marsh.  Thence  to  the  river  was 
open ; but  Colonel  Knowlton,  sent  thither,  found  a 
rail  fence  200  yards  back,  built  another  parallel, 
and  filled  in  between  with  the  new-mown  grass. 

Daybreak  revealed  the  half-finished  works,  and 
the  ships  and  their  lesser  companions  began  to 
pour  in  broadsides,  which  they  kept  up  many 
hours;  even  Copp’s  Hill  joined  in.  None  of  them 
did  much  harm,  and  the  xVmericans  calmly  finished 
their  task,  ending  at  about  eleven ; then,  tired  out, 
drooping  with  heat,  and  largely  empty  since  sup- 
per from  neglecting  orders  to  bring  their  food, 
prepared  to  defend  their  creation  against  the  fiower 
of  the  British  army.  They  had  been  joined  since 
morning  by  Stark  and  a company,  who  were  sent 
to  the  rail  fence;  and  by  Warren,  just  appointed 
a major-general,  but  who  refused  to  take  the  com- 
mand from  Prescott  and  served  as  a volunteer. 

The  pandemonium  of  course  brought  the  Bos- 
ton field  glasses  at  once  into  play,  and  revealed  the 
astounding  new  portent.  The  Americans  must  be 
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dislodged,  or  fleet  and  town  alike  were  unsafe; 
but  a hurried  council  of  war  differed  as  to  method. 
A majority  favored  occupying  the  Neck  and  forc- 
ing a surrender  by  famine;  but  Gage  opposed  it 
strongly.  It  left  them  time  to  do  all  the  mischief, 
—he  did  not  know  their  lack  of  heavy  guns,— and 
it  placed  his  forces  between  a superior  army  and 
an  intrenched  army  and  risked  their  own  capture. 
Quite  as  strong  reasons  were  that  the  British  reg- 
ulars were  enraged  at  this  impudent  defiance  by 
the  despised  rabble,  and  sore  that  it  had  so  long 
cut  them  down  to  salt  junk  and  hard-tack,  and 
longed  for  vengeance;  and  that  ‘‘they  would  not 
believe  the  Americans  would  fight,’’  so  said  the 
disgusted  Ruggles,  and  expected  the  glory  of  driv- 
ing out  this  riff-raff  with  little  risk.  A feint  on 
Roxbury,  however,  was  to  be  made  by  a heavy 
bombardment,  to  keep  Ward  from  sending  rein- 
forcements, as  it  largely  did.  But  Prescott  on  his 
side  would  not  send  for  any  till  too  late : he  scouted 
such  British  folly  as  a front  attack,  and  said  if 
they  did  come  they  would  be  defeated,  and  the  men 
who  raised  the  fort  were  the  ones  to  defend  it. 

About  3000  of  the  best  troops  in  Boston  were 
selected  for  the  assault,  led  by  Howe  with  Pigot 
second,  and  superb  under-officers.  About  noon 
they  began  to  embark,  and  under  cover  of  a storm 
of  shot  and  shell  from  the  fieet,  to  land  at  Moul- 
ton’s Point.  By  three  o’clock  all  were  over  and 
prepared  to  move.  A furious  preliminary  cannon- 
ade disabled  part  of  the  American  cannon,  and 
frightened  the  youthful  commander  of  the  rest  off 
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the  Held ; Putnam  had  his  [)ieces  taken  to  the  rail 
fence  for  his  own  use.  Shortly  Howe  led  one  wing 
of  the  assailants  against  this  and  the  breastwork 
to  take  the  redoubt  in  the  rear,  while  Pigot  led  the 
other  through  the  ravine  straight  up  the  slope. 

The  veterans  of  the  French  and  Indian  War 
had  not  forgotten  the  familiar  lore  developed  by 
experience  or  floated  over  from  the  Great  Fred- 
erick, and  instructed  the  ranks:  ‘‘Fire  low— aim 
at  their  waistbands;”  “Wait  till  you  see  the  whites 
of  their  eyes;”  “Aim  at  the  handsome  coats”  (to 
pick  off  the  officers).  Save  a few  scattering  shots 
the  orders  were  obeyed ; and  just  as  each  body  of 
the  British,  scarce  fifty  yards  from  the  goal,  after 
toiling  with  heavy  knapsacks  through  grass  and 
over  stone  walls  in  a blazing  sun,  firing  useless 
volleys  over  or  against  the  works,  fancied  exult- 
antly that  the  “peasants”  were  about  to  surrender 
or  run  without  even  a return,  a crash  of  musketry 
burst  in  their  faces  and  their  whole  front  rank 
went  down.  The  survivors  hesitated ; but  ramrod 
and  priming-pan  could  work  almost  as  swiftly  as 
breech-loaders  in  expert  even  if  tired  hands,  and 
under  the  hail  of  bullets  from  behind  parapet  or 
fence-work,  not  a man  would  have  lived  to  climb 
over.  Both  bodies  turned  and  retreated  in  hur- 
ried disorder,  largely  officerless. 

Out  of  range  the  British  were  quickly  re- 
formed, and  again  moved  forward  exactly  as 
before,  save  that  Howe  covered  his  march  with 
an  artillery  play  that  did  some  damage.  Meantime 
fire-shells  from  Copp’s  Hill  and  a party  of  marines 
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had  combined  in  setting  Charlestown  on  fire,  that 
the  volumes  of  smoke  from  its  four  hundred  houses 
might  conceal  the  British  advance;  but  the  wind 
blew  it  harmlessly  aside.  This  time  the  Ameri- 
cans, confident  even  to  contemptuousness,  waited 
until  the  brilliant  red  coats  were  but  eighty  to 
a hundred  feet  away;  then  volley  after  volley  of 
death-shots  rained  on  them  in  such  a continuous 
shower  that  the  carnage  was  past  endurance,  or 
hope  of  scaling  those  awful  barriers.  Howe’s  aides 
and  surrounding  officers  were  shot  by  his  side  till 
he  was  nearly  alone,  and  his  white  gaiters  were 
soaked  in  his  companions’  blood;  the  remaining 
officers  in  vain  strove  to  urge  the  men  forward  by 
blows  and  sword-pricks— they  fled  to  the  shore 
like  a mob.  Still  the  American  loss  was  a trifle. 

For  more  than  an  hour  there  was  a lull.  Howe’s 
officers  were  holding  a council  of  war;  the  majority 
protested  against  leading  the  troops  to  such  fruit- 
less butchery  again.  Howe  simply  said  it  was  that 
or  evacuate  Boston,  which  was  exaggerated;  but 
if  he  did  not  care  to  win  too  many  or  crushing 
victories,  he  had  no  notion  of  being  actually  beaten 
in  any  engagement.  Four  hundred  fresh  marines 
had  landed;  Clinton  had  hurried  over  and  aided 
in  rallying  the  routed  regiments  on  the  beach,  who 
hung  sulkily  back— even  for  professional  life- 
riskers  the  chances  were  too  fearfully  small.  But 
about  five  o’clock  the  third  and  last  advance  was 
begun;  this  time  without  knapsacks,  fire  to  be 
reserved  and  bayonets  used,  and  the  artillery  well 
forward  to  sweep  the  breastwork.  But  even 
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without  this,  the  patriots  were  hamstrung  })y  their 
one  ever-pressing  want.  Now  those  reinforce- 
ments that  came  too  late  would  have  turned  the 
tide,  not  by  fresh  hands  but  fresh  powder;  for  it 
was  almost  gone. 

Once  more,  as  the  British  came  to  that  ghastly 
dead-line,  they  staggered  under  one  sweeping  dis- 
charge after  another;  then  these  grew  fitful;  the 
assailants  gained  shelter  under  the  walls;  the  ar- 
tillery penetrated  the  gap  between  breastwork  and 
fencework  and  drove  the  defenders  of  the  former 
into  the  redoubt.  The  first  file  of  British  who 
scaled  it  were  shot  down  to  a man ; but  the  last  of 
the  powder  was  going,  and  the  enemy  swarmed  in, 
mixing  with  the  defenders.  Major  Pitcairn  fell 
mortally  wounded  into  the  arms  of  his  son  under 
one  of  the  latest  shots,  which  were  impotently  fol- 
lowed by  stones.  As  the  Americans  withdrew,  the 
British  revenged  the  havoc  among  themselves  by 
pouring  in  a destructive  fire  among  them;  one 
of  the  victims  was  the  noble  Warren,  the  Hamp- 
den or  Washington  of  Massachusetts.  The  furious 
enemy  pursued  them  over  Bunker  Hill  with  dread- 
ful slaughter;  nearly  all  the  American  loss  was 
in  this  retreat.  But  some  of  the  belated  reinforce- 
ments came  up  just  in  time  to  prevent  their  entire 
destruction;  and  the  unconquered  Americans  at 
the  rail  fence,  seeing  the  retreat,  gave  ground  with 
slow  firm  step,  and  held  back  a flank  onrush  that 
would  have  annihilated  the  whole  body.  Putnam 
and  Pomeroy,  themselves  facing  the  British  almost 
within  bayonet  reach,  tried  hard  to  have  those  with 
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ammunition  make  a stand  at  the  unfinished  works 
on  Bunker  Hill,  but  they  were  too  few  and  in  part 
worn  out.  At  length  the  Americans  succeeded  in 
running  the  gantlet  of  floating  batteries  and  cross- 
ing the  Neck  beyond  pursuit. 

In  relative  loss  of  life  to  the  assailants,  Bunker 
Hill  ranks  among  the  bloodiest  battles  of  modern 
times ; if  we  take  also  its  briefness,  it  stands  almost 
alone.  The  three  short  charges  and  the  pursuit 
took  up  little  over  an  hour.  Yet  out  of  some  3500 
British  actually  engaged,  226  were  reported  killed 
and  828  wounded— 1054,  or  nearly  one-third. 
British  officers  of  Frederick’s  wars  declared  that 
they  had  never  been  through  such  hot  firing  or  seen 
such  slaughter.  Whole  regiments  were  nearly  ob- 
literated ; one  grenadier  company  had  but  five  men 
left  and  not  an  officer;  all  Howe’s  staff  were  killed 
or  mortally  wounded  but  one,  and  he  disabled. 
Over  one-seventh  of  the  entire  loss  was  in  officers, 
157  in  all.  Of  the  Americans,  from  perhaps  2200 
engaged,  140  were  killed  and  271  wounded,  besides 
30  captured. 

The  space  given  to  this  battle  is  justified  by 
its  immense  political  and  military  results.  It  was 
well  that  the  battle  was  fought,  and  well  that  it 
was  lost.  On  the  surface  it  was  an  important  and 
fruitful  victory  for  the  British:  it  gave  them  the 
power  of  remaining  in  Boston  till  they  were  pretty 
well  ready  to  leave  it.  But  that  was  the  best  place 
on  the  continent  for  them  to  be,  in  our  interests: 
their  grand  army  was  nearly  as  innocuous  there  as 
if  prisoners.  It  could  neither  move  inland  nor 
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furnish  an  iota  of  support  to  operations  elsewhere. 
Driven  from  there,  it  would  probably  have  gone 
to  New  York  or  the  Carolinas,  and  at  that  early 
stage  liave  wrought  us  irreparable  harm.  Ability 
to  hold  Charlestown  Heights  might  have  cost  us 
success  in  the  Revolution.  On  the  other  hand, 
not  to  have  occu^iied  them  would  almost  certainly 
have  laid  open  New  England  to  the  enemy,  by 
a disastrous  pitched  battle  on  the  Concord  route 
whenever  the  British  chose  to  move  out  in  over- 
whelming strength:  Lexington  could  happen  but 
once.  This,  it  is  true,  would  equally  have  occurred 
had  they  used  common-sense  and  penned  Prescott’s 
force  in  a trap ; we  were  saved  by  their  stupid  con- 
tempt, which  enabled  us  to  exact  so  fearful  a price 
for  the  capture  that  it  cowed  them  from  attempt- 
ing to  invade  the  interior.  The  victory  kept  them 
from  leaving  Boston  either  for  retreat  or  advance. 

This  was  not  so  plain  then,  and  many  de- 
nounced the  whole  enterprise  as  ill-judged  and  a 
useless  bloodshed.  But  others  and  foreigners 
judged  more  truly:  if  British  victories  could  be 
won  only  at  such  a cost,  one  campaign  would  leave 
no  army  to  fight ; and  even  with  all  abatements,  to 
conquer  a continent  bit  by  bit  with  such  stubborn 
resistance  was  a tremendous  undertaking.  The 
talk  of  ‘^peasants”  and  ‘Habble”  was  ended  for- 
ever: the  British  officers  said  they  would  rather 
fight  French  regulars.  On  our  own  side,  Greene 
said,  wish  we  could  sell  them  another  hill  at  the 
same  price;”  and  both  Washington  and  Franklin 
saw  that  England  had  lost  the  war. 


n. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

C50NTINENTALISM  AND  THE  DP^CLARATION 


The  Continental  Congress  and  army  implied 
a wholly  independent  political  organism,  however 
men  might  shut  their  eyes  to  the  fact  and  play  at 
being  in  the  old  relations.  As  the  colonies  refused 
to  act  except  in  common  and  the  British  govern- 
ment refused  to  deal  with  them  except  individu- 
ally, there  was  no  basis  even  for  discussing  an 
agreement  to  come  back  into  the  fold:  they  must 
remain  independent  till  beaten  into  dependence. 
By  what  steps  the  halting  colonials  were  brought 
to  recognize  this  fact,  we  have  now  to  see. 

The  evening  of  the  same  day  that  Washington 
crossed  New  York  on  his  way  to  the  new  command, 
the  new  governor  Tryon  arrived  there.  He  was 
excessively  vain,  violent,  and  ill- judging,  and  arro- 
gantly contemptuous  of  the  populace:  the  worst 
of  combinations  to  harm  English  colonial  interests, 
but  he  was  in  great  favor  with  the  King  and  his 
ministers  as  the  type  of  ‘‘energetic”  governors, 
who  would  stand  no  nonsense.  He  was  just  back 
from  a conference  with  them,  and  announced 
the  speedy  concentration  at  New  York  of  a pow- 
erful land  and  naval  force.  This  caused  double 
uneasiness,  because  the  force  would  be  likely  to 
co-operate  with  the  powerful  Tory  Johnson  family 
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(Sir  William’s  successors)  of  the  Mohawk  valley, 
and  their  Highland  retainers,  and  far  worse,  the 
Iro(iuois  they  swayed.  In  fact.  Colonel  Guy  John- 
son had  already  secured  i)ledges  of  fidelity  from 
most  of  the  sachems,  and  laid  the  foundation  for 
the  frightful  scenes  of  later  on. 

Washington  took  up  his  headquarters  at  Cam- 
bridge, in  the  famous  Tory  mansion  since  occupied 
by  Longfellow.  He  found  little  to  make  him  feel 
puffed  up  with  his  new  honor,  or  even  safe.  Of 
his  nominal  16,000  men,  several  thousand  were  un- 
available from  sickness,  leave  of  absence,  or  other 
causes,  and  the  great  semicircle  was  too  thin  in 
most  places  to  resist  an  assault;  especially  as  the 
British,  about  11,000  veteran  troops,  occupied  its 
chord  and  could  be  massed  quickly  at  any  point. 
Since,  next  to  Dorchester  Heights  which  were  not 
menaced,  the  most  vital  spot  either  for  British 
defense  or  aggression  was  Charlestown  peninsula, 
the  greater  part  of  their  army  had  been  trans- 
ferred thither,  and  Howe  was  fortifying  Bunker 
Hill.  To  bar  an  outward  movement  by  them, 
Putnam  had  thrown  up  and  occupied  impregnable 
works  on  Prospect  Hill.  But  the  late  battle  had 
taught  them— what  but  for  their  self-conceit  and 
anger  they  would  have  known  in  advance— the 
murderous  folly  of  assaults  on  intrenchments. 

Luckily  for  us,  it  had  also  taught  them  a dread 
of  American  marksmanship  even  in  the  open  field. 
Our  army  was  in  no  condition  for  a pitched  battle. 
The  troops  of  each  colony  were  under  independent 
direction  and  rules,  and  could  not  act  in  concert. 
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There  was  iieitlier  order  nor  discipline;  no  one 
knew  how  many  men  were  in  the  field ; the  soldiers 
came  and  went  at  pleasure,  and  sentinels  slept  at 
their  jiosts.  Greene’s  Rhode  Island  brigade  was 
the  one  model  organization  which  gladdened  Wash- 
ington’s heart,  and  he  believed  in  Greene  unfail- 
ingly and  justly  thenceforward.  There  was  no 
commissary  department  or  regular  system  of  sup- 
ply; each  colony  sent  the  necessaries  to  its  own 
troops  in  carts  as  they  could  be  gathered. 

A much  worse  weakness  was  the  short  and  end- 
lessly varying  terms  of  enlistment,  due  to  the  be- 
lief that  some  compromise  would  soon  end  the  war, 
and  the  inability  of  most  men  to  stay  long  from 
home  unless  their  families  were  better  provided 
for  than  was  yet  done.  The  terms  were  all  petty, 
generally  two  months  or  so;  sometimes  men  were 
enrolled  by  the  towns,  sometimes  by  the  colonial 
governments.  Numbers  kept  dropping  out,  and 
the  officers  had  to  spend  a large  part  of  their  time 
filling  the  vacancies ; in  December  the  Connecticut 
troops  left  in  a body  on  a question  of  bounties  for 
re-enlistment,  but  the  colony  sent  others. 

Worst  of  all  was  the  old  difficulty  of  powder. 
Undisciplined,  straggling  troops  could  be  terrible 
foes,  as  the  British  mournfully  knew— even  ill- 
fed,  half-frozen  ones;  but  unarmed  ones  meant  a 
walkover.  At  the  time  of  Bunker  Hill  the  whole 
army  had  but  twenty-seven  half-barrels  of  powder. 
Toward  the  last  of  August,  Washington  discovered 
with  dismay  that  it  was  practically  all  gone : there 
was  not  enough  on  hand  for  more  than  nine  rounds 
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1775  this  SO  unevenly  distributed  that  some 

Aug.-  regiments  had  but  one  or  two.  Lead  was  only  less 
^®p^-  scarce,  and  so  continued:  later  on,  women  gave 
their  beloved  pewter  dishes  to  be  hammered  into 
slugs  and  ate  ot¥  wooden  trenchers,  and  men  shot 
buttons,  pebbles,  hammered-up  nails,  anything  for 
Scarcity  uiissiles.  Washington  dared  not  let  this  condition 
of  ammu-  known : it  might  start  a panic  in  the  army,  and 

if  the  British  knew  it  the  results  might  be  instantly 
fatal.  It  seems  probable  they  did  know  it,  through 
traitors,  but  feared  it  was  a trap : they  were  taking 
no  chances  on  American  guns  being  empty. 

Washington  sent  urgent  requests  in  all  direc- 
tions: no  quantity,  however  small,  was  beneath 
Quests  forwarding.  He  urged  the  governor  of  Rhode  Is- 
for  land  to  dispatch  an  armed  vessel  to  Bermuda  to 
powder  ^ magazine  there;  one  was  actually  sent 

to  the  coast  of  Africa  on  the  same  errand,  but  in 
this  quarter  the  end  was  gained  more  easily, 
though  in  a way  that  makes  us  wdnce.  Newport 
was  a great  seat  of  the  slave  trade,  and  of  the  trade 
in  rum  which  was  the  chief  agent  in  securing 
slaves;  two  swift  vessels  were  loaded  with  it,  and 
reaching  the  coast  before  the  factors  had  heard  of 
the  war,  exchanged  the  invaluable  liquor  for  am- 
obtained  munition,  which  aided  to  drive  the  British  out  of 
^^Tiave  Boston.  Our  cause  is  not  the  only  good  one  which 
trade  been  helped  or  saved  by  very  grimy  transac- 
tions. About  mid-September,  however,  a moder- 
ate supply  from  the  Jerseys  brought  safety. 

There  was  also  treachery  at  work,  and  a not 
dishonorable  temptation  which  always  ended  in 
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treachery.  Dr.  Benjamin  Church,  one  of  the 
earliest,  most  zealous,  and  most  trusted  of  the 
patriot  leaders,  knew  all  their  secrets,  and  was 
found  to  have  been  sharing  them  with  the  British. 
He  professed  to  be  doing  it  as  a spy  for  the  patriot 
cause,  but  what  he  gave  was  too  valuable  for  that 
excuse;  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  let  go  on  a 
doubt,  his  influential  connections,  and  failing 
health,  sailed  to  the  West  Indies,  and  the  vessel 
was  lost.  Much  before  this,  almost  as  soon  as  he 
arrived  in  Boston  and  was  given  command  of  the 
left  wing,  that  unprincipled  adventurer  Charles 
Lee  was  detected  in  secret  negotiations  with  Bur- 
goyne  for  ‘^the  restoration  of  peace.”  Neither  of 
them  had  the  least  power  to  effect  or  affect  it.  But 
from  first  to  last,  American  success  seemed  so  in- 
credible yet  British  success  so  fatal  to  its  main 
object,  strength  through  the  colonies,  that  the  daz- 
zling vision  of  glory  and  honors  for  arranging  a 
mutually  grateful  compromise  floated  before  many 
an  important  man’s  eyes  like  a will-o’-the-wisp. 
What  would  not  Great  Britain  give  to  him  who 
brought  the  colonies  in  his  pocket,  and  saved 
their  being  another  Ireland  to  it?  or  they  to 
him  who  saved  them  from  political  annihilation? 
Two  entirely  opposite  types  of  men  were  especially 
affected  by  this:  misguided  patriots  like  Arnold, 
who  hoped  to  better  the  colonial  fortunes;  and 
scoundrelly  condottieri  like  Lee,  who  cared  not 
what  their  fortunes  were,  who  fished  in  all  waters 
and  had  a fisherman ’s  impartial  lack  of  care  which 
bank  he  fished  from. 
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The  first  gleam  of  better  hopes  was  the  arrival 
in  July  of  the  first  contingent  of  trooj)S  from  out- 
side New  England,  a beginning  toward  making 
the  army  really  continental.  These  were  ten  com- 
panies of  riflemen  from  the  mountain  regions  of 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia;  so  dreaded 
by  the  British  that  the  latter  outlawed  them,  by  a 
proclamation  that  no  one  of  them  captured  should 
be  treated  as  a prisoner  of  war.  The  riflemen  soon 
gained  prisoners  enough  so  that  the  British  never 
dared  to  carry  out  the  threat.  One  of  their  most 
prominent  figures  was  Daniel  Morgan,  captain  of 
a Virginia  company  he  had  enlisted:  one  of  the 
ablest  soldiers  America  has  produced,  a masterly 
tactician  and  inspiring  leader;  a Jerseyman  by 
birth,  of  giant  frame  and  the  mild  temper  that 
often  goes  with  it,  but  a ranger  of  romantic  deeds 
and  daring  in  the  French  and  Indian  War. 

Washington  at  least  was  left  by  the  British 
undisturbed  to  work  out  his  hard  problems,  of 
keeping  his  army  together,  filling  the  ranks,  get- 
ting ammunition  and  other  supplies,  and  trying  to 
establish  decent  discipline.  He  built  fortifications 
and  kept  the  enemy’s  supplies  of  fresh  food  cut 
off,  and  made  a show  of  confidence  which  helped 
to  daunt  them  from  moving  out ; and  as  he  had  not 
yet  artillery  to  drive  them  out,  there  was  little 
dramatic  in  the  operations.  In  September,  Con- 
gress at  his  request,  after  an  inspection  by  a special 
committee,  voted  an  increase  of  the  army  to  23,000. 

Harmonizing  the  theory  of  being  loyal  subjects 
with  the  fact  of  carrying  on  oiien  war  with  Great 
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PETITION  OF  THE  COLONIES  TO 
THE  KING. 


(First  page) 


To  the  King’s  most  excellent  Majesty. 

Most  Gracious  Sovereign : 

We  your  Majesty’s  faithful  subjects  of  the  colonies  of 
New  hampshire,  Massachusetts  Bay,  Rhode  island  and  Providence  plantations, 
Connecticut,  New- York,  New-Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  the  counties  of  New  Castle 
Kent  and  Sussex  on  the  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina  and  South 
Carolina,  in  behalf  of  ourselves  and  the  inhabitants  of  these  colonies,  who 
have  deputed  us  to  represent  them  in  general  Congress,  entreat  your  Majes- 
ty's gracious  attention  to  this  our  humble  petition. 

The  union  between  our  mother  country  and  these  colonies,  and  the  energy 
of  mild  and  just  government,  produced  benefits  so  remarkably  important,  and 
aflforded  such  an  assurance  of  their  permanency  and  increase,  that  the  wonder 
& envy  of  other  nations  were  excited,  while  they  beheld  Great  Britain  riseing 
to  a power  the  most  extraordinary  the  world  had  ever  known. 

Her  rivals  observing,  that  there  was  no  probability  of  this  happy  con- 
nection being  broken  by  civil  dissensions,  and  apprehending  its  future 
effects,  if  left  any  longer  undisturbed,  resolved  to  prevent  her  receiving 
such  continual  and  formidable  accessions  of  wealth  and  strength,  by  check- 
ing the  growth  of  these  settlements  from  which  they  were  derived. 

In  the  prosecution  of  this  attempt  events  so  unfavorable  to  the  design 
took  place,  that  every  friend  to  the  interests  of  Great  Britain  and  these 
colonies  entertained 

(Close  and  Signatures)  pleasing 

prosperous  reign,  and  that  your  descendants  may  govern  your  dominions  with 
honor  to  themselves  and  happiness  to  their  subjects  is  our  sincere  and 
fervent  prayer. 

JOHN  HANCOCK. 
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John  Langdon 
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John  Adams 
Rob.  Treat  Paine 
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Phil.  Livingston 
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John  Alsop 
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Rob’t  R.  Livingston  jun’r 
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Th’s  Johnson  sen’r 
Wm.  Paca 
Samuel  Chase 
Thos.  Stone 
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Roger  Sherman 
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Colony  of  Virginia 
P.  Henry 

Richard  Henry  Lee 
Edmund  Pendleton 
Benj.  Harrison 
Th.  Jefferson 

North  Carolina  „ 

Will.  Hooper 
Joseph  Hewes 
South  Carolina 

Henry  Middleton 
Th.  Lynch 
Christ.  Gadsden 
J.  Rutledge 
Edward  Rutledge 
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Britain  grew  harder  day  by  day.  Samuel  Adams 
advocated  an  honest  declaration  of  independence, 
as  simply  stating  an  obvious  fact,  and  making 
operations  much  simpler  and  help  more  easily  ob- 
tainable: Congress  had  actually  done  so  in  other 
words  when  it  told  Massachusetts  to  set  up  a new 
government  on  its  own  authority,  and  the  latter 
in  July  had  complied,  with  a proclamation  wherein 
‘‘God  save  the  King”  was  replaced  by  “God  save 
the  people.”  Moreover,  coincidently  with  the  pe- 
tition to  the  King,  a currency  issue  was  voted  to 
carry  on  the  war,  $500,000  of  which  was  sent  to  the 
army  at  Cambridge.  But  Congress  did  not  dare 
break  utterly  with  its  supporters  who  still  hoped 
for  compromise,  in  fear  of  being  disavowed  and 
left  in  the  air.  It  was  quite  right:  eYen  a year 
later  the  glaringly  necessary  move  alienated  some 
support  still  valuable.  At  present  it  must  wait  for 
express  colonial  instructions,  and  a plan  of  Frank- 
lin’s for  a confederated  government  was  rejected. 

As  the  petition  to  the  King  would  be  a farce 
if  made  from  Congress  jointly,  since  be  would  not 
recognize  that  body,  the  members  from  each  col- 
ony signed  for  it  separately ; and  to  insure  a favor- 
able reception,  it  was  presented  by  Richard  Penn, 
a proprietary  and  warm  loyalist.  He  arrived 
August  14,  but  the  King  peremptorily  refused  to 
see  him  or  receive  the  petition:  he  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  work  of  a joint  colonial 
body— each  must  come  alone.  Parliament  received 
it,  however,  and  examined  Penn,  who  told  them 
truthfully  that  if  taxation  were  insisted  on,  the 
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colonies  would  fight,  and  with  foreign  allies,  though 
they  would  obey  in  all  other  matters.  The  Liberals 
moved  that  the  petition  was  a sufficient  basis  for 
reconciliation : lost  86  to  33.  The  King’s  reply  was 
to  denounce  the  petitioners  as  rebels,  and  call  on 
all  loyal  subjects  to  assist  in  suppressing  them. 

Judging  from  the  results,  he  had  few  loyal  sub- 
jects. In  truth,  he  was  in  hardK  less  straits  for 
soldiers  than  were  the  Americans,  save  that  he 
could  find  money  to  hire  them.  He  could  not  fill 
up  his  skeleton  regiments:  the  war  was  distaste- 
ful, the  better  sort  of  youth  would  not  enlist  and 
the  others  were  too  few.  He  then  turned  to  Hol- 
land, to  Prussia,  to  the  smaller  German  states,  to 
Eussia,  anywhere,  for  the  loan  of  troops.  But  the 
Dutchmen  had  no  notion  of  strengthening  their 
deadliest  commercial  enemy  by  helping  to  put  down 
its  revolts;  Frederick  the  Great  remembered  old 
scores  and  took  sardonic  pleasure  in  the  English 
flounderings-;  and  the  other  states  were  dropped 
on  a report  that  Catherine  of  Eussia  would  accede. 
She  told  the  ambassador,  however,  that  he  had 
misconstrued  her;  that  his  royal  master  had  best 
end  his  quarrel  with  his  colonies  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible; and  that  employing  foreign  troops  against 
one’s  own  subjects  was  not  dignified. 

Angered  and  humiliated  by  this  stinging  snub, 
the  King  again  turned  to  the  German  statelets ; and 
five  of  their  oivners—tho^Q  of  Hesse,  Hesse-Cassel, 
Brunswick,  Waldeck,  and  Anspach-Bayreuth— 
were  willing  to  sell  their  subjects  as  many  a time 
before.  The  two  Hesses  furnished  12,772  of  the 
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committed  in  disturbance  of  the  Publick  Peace  have  at  length 


arraying  themselves  in  a warlike  manner  to  withstand  the 
execution  of  the  Law  & 

anil  v^hcre.as  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  that,  such  rebellion 

To  the  end  that  none  of  our  Subjects  may  neglect  or  violate 
their  duty  thro’  ignorance  thereof  or  of  the  protection 
which  the  Law  will  afford  to  their  Loyalty  and  Zeal 
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Instigation  of  dangerous 
and  ill  - designing  Men, 
and  forgetting  the  Duty 
they  owe  to  the  Power 
that  has  protected  and 
sustained  them,  have, 
after  various  illegal  & 
disorderly  Acts  []  proceed- 
ed at  length  to  an  open 
and  avowed  Rebellion, 
by  []  levying  war  against 
Us,  Our  Crown  & Dignity: 
JVe  have  there{07'e  thought 
fit,  for  the  better  and 
more  speedy  suppressing  of 
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first  consignment  of  17,526,  whence  the  whole  were 
currently  termed  Hessians.  The  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick supplied  4,084.  The  first  lot  sailed  early  in 
1776;  new  ones  from  time  to  time,  as  death,  dis- 
ablement, and  desertion  thinned  the  ranks.  The 
troops  were  of  the  foremost  quality,  largely  veter- 
ans of  Frederick’s  wars;  and  their  four  chief  com- 
manders—Donop,  Knyphausen,  and  Von  Heister 
from  the  Hesses,  Riedesel  from  Brunswick— were 
excellent  officers. 

The  transaction  was  of  evil  omen,  and  cost  Eng- 
land more  in  good-will  than  it  gained  in  victories. 
Despite  all  excuses,  it  tasted  badly  in  most  mouths 
everywhere.  We  have  heard  Catherine’s  opinion 
of  it.  The  mass  of  Germans  were  indignant  and 
ashamed;  even  Frederick  was  disgusted,  and  or- 
dered his  customs  officers  to  collect  toll  from  the 
troops  as  cattle  for  butchery”  if  they  passed 
through  Prussia.  At  home,  the  opposition  in  Par- 
liament denounced  it  as  barbarous,  degrading,  and 
making  reconciliation  impossible,  and  as  even  dan- 
gerous from  the  likelihood  that  the  Germans  might 
fraternize  with  their  revolted  colonial  brethren. 
The  ministerialists  defended  it  as  necessity  and 
economy : there  was  not  time  to  fill  the  army  with 
recruits,  and  hired  troops  would  come  cheaper  in 
the  end,  as  they  could  claim  no  half-pay.  In 
America,  the  measure  and  its  results  did  more 
than  any  other  one  act  to  break  the  last  tie:  the 
‘^Hessian  hirelings”  were  a rankling  and  unfor- 
givable affront  to  national  decency,  and  their  out- 
rages in  New  Jersey  broke  the  back  of  loyalism. 
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The  news  of  the  King’s  answer  to  the  colonies’ 
])etition  reached  (Jongi*ess  the  last  of  October.  It 
was  sncli  as  George  111.  and  his  ministers  always 
made  to  the  j>etitioners  for  human  rights.  They 
were  insulted  and  spurned;  their  respectful  peti- 
tion was  treated  with  conteni})t:  they  must  disband 
their  army  and  submit  without  conditions.  By 
a grim  coincidence,  a t)ractical  corollary  reached 
them  the  same  day:  news  of  the  deliberate  burn- 
ing of  Falmouth  (Portland),  Maine,  by  a British 
ca])tain,  for  refusing  to  furnish  provisions  and  in 
personal  revenge.  The  fact  that  months  afterward 
they  learned,  if  they  cared,  that  the  government 
disavowed  the  act,  is  irrelevant.  Other  towns  were 
bombarded  on  the  same  pretext.  The  King’s  offen- 
sive and  tyrannical  answer  and  his  subordinates’ 
brutality  brought  the  day  of  independence  nearer. 
‘^Well,  brother  rebel,  we  have  our  answer,”  said 
a Southern  supporter  of  the  petition:  ‘‘I  want 
nothing  more:  I am  ready  to  declare  ourselves 
independent.”  It  is  a singular  instance  of  the 
tenacity  of  human  associations  that  it  took  eight 
months  longer  to  bring  about  a formal  sundering 
of  the  tie.  But  the  measures  taken  were  of  neces- 
sity pretty  much  the  same  as  if  it  had  been  done. 
New  Hampshire,  South  Carolina,  and  Virginia 
were  authorized  to  form  new  governments  like 
Massachusetts ; to  satisfy  the  moderates,  these  gov- 
ernments were  to  be  only  provisional,  until  recon- 
cilement with  the  mother  country.  South  Carolina 
was  advised  to  seize  the  British  shipping  in  its 
waters.  Franklin,  Dickinson,  Jay,  and  others  were 
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appointed  a secret  coinniittee  of  foreign  corre- 
spondence, to  arrange  for  help.  Active  measures 
were  taken  to  create  a navy  (see  a later  chapter) 
and  revive  American  commerce,  especially  to  im- 
port powder,  ball,  and  cannon. 

The  colonies  from  the  start  were  placed  in  a 
most  embarrassing  and  inconsistent  position, 
obliged  to  make  war  or  lose  their . liberties  even 
while  they  sought  to  retain  them  by  English  per- 
mission. Nothing  shows  this  better  than  the  fact 
that  at  this  very  time  one  of  their  armies  was  in 
the  heart  of  Canada,  and  another  on  the  way 
thither.  During  the  summer  it  was  learned  that 
Sir  Guy  Carleton,  the  governor  of  Canada,  pur- 
posed an  expedition  to  recover  Ticonderoga,  and 
that  the  Johnsons  were  to  co-operate  by  bringing 
the  horrors  of  an  Indian  war  down  on  the  New 
York  and  New  England  frontiers.  This  must  be 
forestalled  by  giving  the  enemy  enough  to  do  at 
home ; and  Schuyler  was  charged  with  an  expedi- 
tion down  Champlain  and  the  Sorel  to  Quebec, 
still  in  hope  of  a Canadian  rising  and  alliance. 

Ill-health  obliged  him,  after  an  ineffectual  at- 
tempt on  St.  John’s  (now  reoccupied  by  the  Brit- 
ish with  a garrison  of  900  men),  to  turn  the 
command  over  to  the  splendid  and  noble  Irish  sol- 
dier Richard  Montgomery;  who  invested  it  with 
2000  men,  and  after  a fifty  days’  siege  compelled 
it  to  surrender,  November  3.  In  a harebrained 
individual  expedition  against  Montreal  during  this 
time,  Ethan  Allen  was  captured.  Fort  Chambly, 
ten  miles  north,  was  also  taken.  Montreal  was 
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next  invested,  and  on  the  12th  forced  to  capitulate. 
Montgomery  at  once  issued  an  address  beseeching 
the  Canadians  to  choose  delegates  to  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  without  delay.  Leaving  garrisons 
in  thf3  conquered  towns,  he  proceeded  with  his  regi- 
ment, now  reduced  to  300  men,  against  Quebec. 

This  stronghold  was  already  threatened  from 
another  quarter.  Colonel  Benedict  Arnold  had 
strongly  urged  an  invasion  by  way  of  Maine  and 
the  Kennebec,  and  the  water-shed  that  divides  its 
sources  from  those  of  the  Canadian  Chaudiere. 
Washington  acceded,  and  gave  him  a thousand 
infantry  and  three  companies  of  riflemen,  one  of 
them  Daniel  Morgan’s.  The  march  was  one  of 
untold  hardship  and  suffering,  one  of  the  most 
heroic  ever  performed  on  American  soil;  and  but 
for  Arnold’s  dauntless  courage  the  troops  would 
have  flinched  and  returned  before  it  was  half-way, 
—as  two  hundred  did,  with  the  bulk  of  his  provi- 
sions and  Avithout  notice  to  him.  When  boating 
ended  even  through  the  shoals  and  foaming  rapids, 
they  carried  the  boats  and  forced  a passage  through 
the  underbrush.  Their  feet  and  bodies  were  bleed- 
ing from  stones  and  thorns  and  briers.  Winter 
was  coming  on,  with  raw  piercing  rains;  they  had 
to  wade  through  half-frozen  bogs  and  ponds,  and 
they  had  no  food.  The  daring  leader  pressed  on 
in  the  hope  of  gathering  supplies  from  some  un- 
guarded French  village.  Before  his  return  the 
famishing  soldiers  had  killed  and  devoured  every 
dog  that  could  be  found;  then  the  brave  fellows 
gnawed  the  roots  of  trees  and  ate  their  moose-skin 
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moccasins  until  Arnold’s  return.  ' When  at  last 
they  came  to  the  Chaudiere,  and  could  take  to 
their  boats  and  find  cattle  and  other  food,  two  hun- 
dred had  died  of  hardship. 

With  his  few  hundred  remaining  troops,  Arnold 
on  the  day  after  the  surrender  of  Montreal  climbed 
the  Plains  of  Abraham,  as  Wolfe  had  done  sixteen 
years  previously,  and  offered  battle.  But  the  Eng- 
lish garrison  of  Quebec  remained  in  their  fortifi- 
cations, awaiting  an  assault.  Arnold  had  not 
troops  enough  to  venture  it ; he  withdrew  to  Point 
aux  Trembles,  twenty  miles  up  the  river,  and 
awaited  the  approach  of  Montgomery.  The  latter 
on  arrival  assumed  command  of  the  whole  force, 
which  did  not  exceed  1200  effective  men.  Quebec 
was  defended  by  greatly  superior  numbers,  well 
fortified  and  warmly  quartered.  For  four  weeks, 
with  his  handful,  Montgomery  besieged  the  town ; 
then,  relying  only  on  the  valor  of  his  men,  he 
•determined  to  stake  everything  on  an  assault. 

It  was  the  last  day  of  December,  1775.  Before 
daybreak  the  little  army  was  divided  into  four 
columns.  The  first  division,  under  Montgomery, 
was  to  pass  down  the  St.  Lawrence  and  attack  the 
Lower  Town  near  the  citadel.  The  second  column, 
led  by  Arnold,  was  to  sweep  around  to  the  north, 
attack  by  way  of  the  St.  Charles,  and  join  Mont- 
gomery to  storm  the  Prescott  Gate.  The  other 
two  divisions  were  to  remain  in  the  rear  of  the 
Upper  Town,  making  feigned  attacks  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  garrison.  Montgomery’s  column 
reached  the  point  from  which  the  charge  was  to 
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begin.  A battery  lay  just  before,  and  it  was 
thought  that  tlie  gunners  liad  not  discovered  the 
assailants.  “Men  of  New  York,”  said  the  brave 
Montgomery,  “you  will  not  fear  to  follow  where 
youi*  general  leads!  Forward!”  There  were 
masses  of  ice  and  clouds  of  })linding  snow,  and 
broken  ground  and  the  cold  gray  light  of  morning. 
As  the  Americans  were  rushing  forward,  all  of  a 
sudden  the  battery  burst  forth  with  a storm  of 
grape-shot.  At  the  first  discharge  Montgomery 
and  both  of  his  aides  fell  dead.  The  column  was 
shattered.  The  men  lost  heart  at  the  death  of 
their  beloved  general.  They  wavered,  fell  back, 
and  returned  to  Wolfe’s  Cove,  above  the  city. 

Arnold,  ignorant  of  what  had  happened,  fought 
his  way  into  the  Lower  Town  on  the  north.  While 
leading  the  charge  he  was  severely  wounded  and 
borne  to  the  rear.  Morgan,  who  succeeded  him,  led 
his  brave  band  farther  along  the  narrow  and  dan- 
gerous streets  until  overwhelmed  and  compelled 
to  surrender.  Arnold  retired  with  his  broken 
remnant  to  a point  three  miles  above  the  city. 

Eeinforcements  soon  began  to  arrive;  but 
the  small-pox  broke  out  in  the  camp,— the  noble 
old  general  John  Thomas  died  of  it,— and  active 
operations  could  not  be  resumed.  As  soon  as  the 
ice  disappeared  from  the  St.  Lawrence,  Quebec  was 
strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  fresh  troops  from 
England.  Governor  Carleton  now  began  offensive 
movements;  the  Americans  fell  hack  from  post  to 
post,— “disgraced,  defeated,  discontented,  dispir- 
ited, diseased,  eaten  up  with  vermin,  no  clothes. 
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beds,  blankets,  nor  niedieines,”  and  seant  rations 
of  scurvy-breeding  food,  as  John  Adams  said.  By 
mid- June  Canada  was  entirely  evacuated. 

But  the  loss  of  our  hopes  in  Canada  was  com- 
pensated by  the  full  redemption  of  New  England. 
Gage’s  military  reputation  had  been  ruined  by 
Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill;  and  he  h*ad  been  re- 
called ‘Hor  consultation”  and  his  command  given 
to  Howe.  Nothing  could  have  been  happier  for  the 
besieging  army.  Howe,  it  is  true,  was  brave,  able, 
and  resolute.  But  he  was  lazy;  he  was  utterly 
opposed  to  a New  England  campaign,  and  only 
wanted  to  remain  in  peace  at  Boston  till  spring 
allowed  one  elsewhere ; and  he  represented  a pow- 
erful family  of  English  Liberals,  which  did  not 
wish  sweeping  victories  to  strengthen  the  royal 
reactionism  at  home,  but  like  so  many  Democrats 
during  our  Civil  War,  only  enough  to  force  a com- 
promise on  both  parties.  His  plan  was  to  occupy 
the  centre  of  the  new  union  with  irresistible  force, 
without  needless  bloodshed,  and  convince  it  of  the 
hopelessness  of  resistance  while  his  party  extorted 
just  concessions  from  the  ministry. 

For  all  these  reasons,  Washington’s  strategic 
moves  met  no  counterplay ; and  Howe  did  not  even 
trouble  himself  to  fortify  Dorchester  Heights, 
which  commanded  the  city.  It  was  not  worth  while 
to  make  his  position  impregnable;  though  he  did 
not  wish  to  be  driven  out  till  he  was  ready,  and 
near  the  last  he  had  a detachment  destroy  the  build- 
ings on  the  heights  that  might  shelter  troops.  In 
November,  Dartmouth— superseded  as  colonial 
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secretary  by  a harsh  narrow  uncompromising 
Tory,  Lord  George  Germain,  but  still  in  the  gov- 
ernment-advised him  to  evacuate  the  city;  but 
he  professed  a lack  of  shipping.  He  jirobably  did 
not  care  to  spend  a month  of  discomfort  hunting 
up  new  winter  quarters;  but  he  meant  to  go  in 
the  spring. 

Washington  could  not  afford  to  let  him  take 
his  time,  and  the  moral  effect  of  expelling  him  by 
force  would  be  enormous.  The  people  were  grow- 
ing very  impatient  that  their  army  was  accomplish- 
ing nothing.  Many  urged  the  burning  of  Boston ; 
and  Hancock,  a large  owner  in  it,  cordially  as- 
sented. Washington  had  a better  plan:  it  was  not 
well  to  set  the  example  of  burning  American  cities. 
But  he  lacked  siege  guns.  With  an  energy  and 
resource  akin  to  Arnold’s,  Henry  Knox  (a  Boston 
bookbinder,  Gridley’s  successor  as  chief  of  artil- 
lery, later  Secretary  of  War)  hurried  to  Ticon- 
deroga  and  Crown  Point  in  the  snow  and  ice,  built 
forty-two  sledges,  loaded  on  them  forty-five  mor- 
tars and  heavy  cannon  and  a quantity  of  lead  and 
flints,  and  ])y  the  end  of  December  was  back  in 
Cambridge. 

Washington  planned  to  send  troops  across  the 
Back  Bay  on  the  ice  and  assault  the  British  works ; 
but  a mild  January  and  February  interfered  with 
the  scheme.  He  now  resolved  to  make  the  city  un- 
tenable by  seizing  Dorchester  Heights,  and  threat- 
ening a bombardment.  This  time  the  works  should 
neither  be  stormed  nor  flanked ; and  he  had  a fur- 
ther security.  Putnam  had  constructed  very  strong 
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intrenchiiieiits  at  Cohhle  Hill,  not  far  outside 
Charlestown  Neck,  and  4000  picked  men  under 
Greene  and  Sullivan  were  gathered  there  ready  to 
pounce  on  Boston  if  Howe  weakened  his  garrison 
to  assault  Dorchester  Heights. 

Washington’s  design  was  kept  a profound  se- 
cret except  from  two  or  three  of  the  principal 
officers  intrusted  with  its  direction.  For  three 
nights,  March  2-4,  a severe  cannonade  was  kept 
up  from  both  northern  and  southern  batteries ; this 
was  more  than  a mere  feint,  as  it  was  intended  to 
draw  the  fire  of  the  British  batteries  and  ascertain 
their  location  and  range,  in  case  an  assault  was 
decided  upon.  On  the  third,  a bright  moonlight 
evening,  Thomas  led  to  the  heights  1200  men  with 
intrenching  tools,  and  hundreds  of  carts  laden 
with  hay-bales,  fascines,  hurdles,  and  sharpened 
apple-tree  trunks  for  abatis.  Part  of  the  bales 
were  piled  along  the  road  to  screen  the  proces- 
sion from  British  watchers;  the  rumbling  of  the 
wheels  was  deadened  with  wisps ; and  a north  wind 
aided  by  blowing  all  sounds  the  other  way.  A 
long  train  of  artillery  followed ; 800  soldiers  stood 
guard  opposite  Boston  and  Castle  Island. 

When  morning  dawned,— the  anniversary  of 
the  Boston  Massacre,— the  British  could  hardly 
trust  their  senses.  Two  strong  redoubts  loomed 
up  on  the  heights,  with  cannon  mounted  and  the 
Americans  in  force.  ‘Ht  must  have  been  the  em- 
ployment of  at  least  12,000  men,”  wrote  Howe  to 
Dartmouth.  He  knew  well  that  he  must  dislodge 
the  Americans  or  abandon  Boston  at  once;  and 
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f)ut  Percy  at  the  head  of  2400  men,  to  cross  the 
narrow  arm  of  the  bay  from  Castle  Island,  and 
carry  the  w'orks  before  nightfall.  Washington, 
noting  this  concentration  at  the  island,  hurried  for- 
ward 2000  men  to  the  support  of  Thomas:  the 
mistake  at  Bunker  Hill  should  not  be  repeated; 
Percy  would  find  the  works  manned  by  a force 
more  than  a third  larger  than  his  own,  with  artil- 
lery and  abundant  ammunition.  Washington  him- 
self repaired  to  the  intrenchments. 

But  there  was  no  battle.  Not  a British  officer 
Avished  to  storm  any  more  American  intrench- 
ments; and  while  Percy  delayed,  a violent  storm 
arose  and  made  the  harbor  impassable  for  the  next 
two  days.  When  it  ceased,  the  Continental  works 
had  been  so  strengthened  that  they  w6re  beyond 
even  attempting ; and  other  intrenchments  had 
been  thrown  up  on  Nook’s  Hill,  still  nearer  Bos- 
ton. To  take  them  even  if  possible  would  require 
the  entire  arnpy,  leaAung  him  no  force  to  oppose 
the  troops  on  the  north.  He  was  in  a trap,  with 
not  even  the  sea  for  an  escape,  as  Washington’s 
heaAw  artillery  could  sink  his  ships  before  they 
could  reach  a place  of  safety.  Some  arrangement 
was  necessary  if  fleet  and  army  were  not  to  sur- 
render, and  Howe  drew  the  line  at  personal  hu- 
miliation. He  therefore  announced  his  resolve 
to  evacuate  Boston,  but  to  burn  it  if  molested  in 
the  process.  The  Loyalists  begged  him  to  spare 
it,  and  he  agreed  to  do  so  if  Washington  would 
allow  the  forces  to  depart  in  peace.  There  could 
be  no  doubt  of  the  answer : the  result  of  a desperate 
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battle  was  uncertain  and  the  cost  was  terribly 
certain. 

An  attempted  embarkation  on  the  15th  was 
prevented  by  a violent  wind ; finally,  on  Sunday  the 
17th  of  March,  1776,  the  British  forces  were  em- 
barked on  the  fleet  and  sailed  down  the  harbor  and 
off  to  Halifax.  With  them  went  toward  a thousand 
Loyalists,  whose  property  was  confiscated;  three 
times  that  number  had  asked  and  intended  to  go, 
but  the  rest  blenched  at  the  last  moment,  and  wisely 
remained  in  their  fatherland.  The  admiral  seemed 
so  loth  to  go,  delaying  at  Nantasket,  that  it  was 
feared  he  was  waiting  for  reinforcements  to  return 
and  attack  the  city.  In  fact,  five  of  the  ships  did 
remain,  soon  joined  by  a number  of  transports 
filled  with  Highlanders,  and  the  last  did  not  leave 
Nantasket  until  driven  away  in  June. 

Washington  entered  Boston  in  triumph  on  the 
20th.  Never  was  a triumph  more  brilliant  or 
purer.  New  England  had  been  at  once  and  per- 
manently cleared  of  the  enemy,  and  left  as  an  un- 
touched and  unreachable  source  of  supply  for  the 
rest  of  the  country,  with  the  loss  of  but  twenty 
lives  and  very  little  destruction  of  property.  Not 
only  so,  but  Howe  had  not  been  able  to  take  nearly 
all  his  stores  with  him;  and  there  fell  into  our 
hands  a great  store  of  the  priceless  powder,  oil  and 
coal,  horses  and  provender,  and  250  pieces  of  can- 
non besides  four  mortars. 

The  grinding  humiliation  to  the  British  may 
be  conceived.  Boston,  as  the  Duke  of  Manchester 
said  in  the  House  of  Lords,  was  ^Hhe  first  object 
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of  the  war,  the  immediate  cause  of  hostilities,” 
selected  for  chastisement  by  ‘‘a  chosen  army,  with 
chosen  officers,  backed  by  a mighty  fleet”;  these 
had  ‘‘for  many  tedious  months  been  imprisoned 
within  that  town,”  and  were  now  forced  to  fly  and 
leave  their  ])est  munitions  behind.  There  was  more 
than  this.  Boston  had  l^een  hated  and  scorned  by 
the  British  ruling  classes  for  a hundred  and  forty 
years:  it  had  irritated  their  religion,  defied  their 
mandates,  driven  out  or  mobbed  their  officials, 
trampled  on  their  pride ; they  felt  toward  it  some- 
thing as  the  mediaeval  princes  did  toward  the  great 
free  cities;  they  would  gladly  have  razed  and  left 
it  to  the  wilderness.  To  let  it  go  not  only  without 
punishment,  but  in  exultation  over  ejecting  them, 
was  bitter  indeed. 

Months  before,  the  colonies  had  been  specifi- 
cally outlawed.  North  on  November  20  brought 
in  a bill  to  reduce  them  by  entire  embargo  on  all 
trade  and  intercourse  till  they  yielded.  All  Amer- 
ican shipping  and  cargoes,  and  all  of  other  nations 
trading  thither,  were  to  be  lawful  prize  of  English 
war-ships ; and  all  captured  American  seamen  who 
refused  to  serve  against  their  countrymen  were  to 
be  hanged  as  mutineers.  But  the  King  might  send 
commissioners  with  plenary  powers,  to  withdraw 
the  embargo  from  any  colony  “or  part  of  a col- 
ony” which  would  return  to  its  allegiance.  Fox 
said  the  bill  should  be  styled  “An  Act  for  more 
effectually  carrying  into  execution  the  Resolves  of 
Congress,”  as  this  general  confiscation  and  pro- 
scription would  drive  even  the  loyal  to  rebellion. 
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Many  of  the  eoniniereial  cities,  however,  had  a 
strong-  mercantile  loyalist  faction:  if  trade  throve 
on  smnggling,  it  would  be  mined  by  war,  and  on 
the  whole  the  trading  interest  was  anti-revolution- 
ist. A British  S(inadron  oif  Newport  attempted 
to  strike  hands  with  its  sympathizers  there:  Lee 
was  sent  from  Boston  on  requisition  of  the  Rhode 
Island  authorities  to  stop  it.  He  remained  two 
days,  forced  the  disaffected  to  take  an  iron-clad 
oath  (drawn  up  by  himself)  of  allegiance  to  Con- 
gress, and  put  in  irons  three  who  would  not ; while 
the  Assembly  enacted  an  oath  and  confiscation  on 
all  who  held  communication  with  the  British— but 
had  to  allow  its  violation  to  save  the  town  from 
bombardment. 

Lee  then  went  on  to  New  York,  where  Tryon 
on  board  an  English  war-ship  was  encouraging 
the  Tories  to  revolt,  and  the  militia  were  dubious. 
Volunteers  were  raised  in  Connecticut ; Tryon 
threatened  to  bombard  the  city  if  they  entered  it, 
and  the  Provincial  Congress  tried  to  have  Lee 
call  them  off.  But  he  persisted,  and  planted  a 
series  of  redoubts  to  guard  Manhattan  Island  and 
the  Hudson,  while  New  Jersey  troops  disarmed  the 
Long  Island  Tories  and  arrested  some.  A far 
more  frightful  danger  impended.  Sir  John  John- 
son had  gathered  his  tenants  and  savage  followers 
at  his  fortified  stone  mansion  of  Johnson  Hall, 
and  the  fate  of  the  settlements  in  the  Mohawk 
Valley  could  not  be  doubted.  Schuyler  hastened 
from  Albany,  and  with  the  militia  under  Colonel 
Herkimer,  surrounded  the  place  on  the  night  of 
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January  19,  and  forced  its  surrender  with  arms 
and  stores.  Sir  John  and  liis  officers  were  re- 
leased on  parole;  but  he  was  accused  of  breaking 
faith  by  intrigues,  and  escaped  fresh  seizure  by 
flight  to  Canada.  His  immense  estates  were  con- 
fiscated and  sold.  From  his  dispossessed  tenants, 
and  others  dexirived  and  expelled,  he  raised  the 
Royal  Greens”  of  bloody  memory. 

Meanwhile  determining  events  had  been  taking 
place  in  the  South.  Dunmore  after  flying  from 
his  Virginia  governorship,  crazy  with  spite  and  re- 
vengefulness, was  cruising  up  and  down  the  coast 
in  a man-of-war,  supported  by  a considerable  fleet, 
ravaging  and  burning  towns  and  plantations. 
About  the  end  of  September  one  of  the  vessels  ran 
aground  at  Hampton  Roads,  and  was  plundered 
and  burnt  by  the  people.  Captain  Squires  with 
six  tenders  came  up  and  cannonaded  the  town,  and 
sent  a party  in  boats  to  burn  it;  but  they  were 
driven  off  by  the  local  riflemen,  and  the  next  day 
Captain  William  Woodford  and  a hundred  Cul- 
peper County  minute-men  came  to  the  rescue. 
The  fleet  ranged  nearer  and  opened  a terrific  bom- 
bardment; but  so  deadly  was  the  American  Are 
that  the  vessels  were  almost  absolutely  dismanned 
and  could  not  be  handled.  Two  drifted  ashore 
and  were  captured,  and  three  were  sunk. 

Then  the  insensate  fool,  appointed  of  God  to 
ruin  any  cause  he  espoused,  with  but  a few  reg- 
ular troops  at  his  back  placed  the  whole  province 
under  martial  law ; ordered  every  able-bodied  male 
to  repair  to  his  standard  under  pain  of  death  and 
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forfeiture;  and  offered  freedom  to  all  slaves  and 
indented  white  servants  who  would  enlist,  to 
“oblige  the  rebels  to  disperse  in  order  to  take  care 
of  their  families  and  property.”  Out  of  the  slaves, 
“Lord  Dunmore’s  Ethiopian  regiment”  was  or- 
ganized, equipped,  and  drilled;  and  a number  of 
worthless  whites  were  enrolled.  This  scheme  was 
believed  to  be,  as  it  probably  was,  in  co-operation 
with  one  for  an  Indian  rising;  and  by  exquisite 
political  tact,  the  one  alienated  the  lowland 
planters  and  the  other  the  westerners.  Most  of 
the  white  population  were  hot  with  wrath. 

Dunmore  was  ravaging  Princess  Anne  and 
Norfolk  counties;  their  militia  were  joined  by 
Woodford  and  his,  and  advanced  on  him;  he  re- 
treated to  Norfolk  and  fortified  it..  There  also 
he  enrolled  a large  number  of  Tories,  mainly 
Scotch  traders  and  their  Scotch  hands,— recent 
and  hotly  royalist  settlers,  outside  colonial  politics 
and  not  endangered  by  Dunmore ’s  atrocities,— 
who  had  already  made  it  so  hot  for  the  patriots 
that  many  had  left  it.  This  city  of  about  9000 
people,  the  commercial  head  of  Virginia,  was  too 
important  to  leave  in  the  hands  of  the  foe;  and 
Colonel  Robert  Howe  of  North  Carolina  with  a 
regiment  of  Continentals  was  ordered  to  capture 
it.  But  meantime  the  Virginians  were  determined 
to  break  up  this  focus  of  a civil  war  on  the  Indian 
level— turning  black  and  red  savages  loose  to  de- 
stroy civilization  in  order  to  restore  loyalty. 

Dunmore,  hearing  of  this,  seized  and  fortified 
Great  Bridge  over  the  Elizabeth  River,  some  miles 
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south,  tlie  sole  a])])roaeli,  Woodford  and  his  force 
arrived  and  threw  np  a redoubt  on  the  opposite 
bank.  On  December  9 Dunmore  sent  a force  of 
regulars  to  ca})ture  it.  After  a fifteen-minute  Bun- 
ker Hill,  in  which  the  British  lost  61  killed  and 
wounded  and  the  Virginians  had  but  one  man  even 
slightly  hurt,  the  remnant  and  the  bridge  guard 
tied  to  Norfolk.  Dunmore  five  days  later  aban- 
doned it  to  Woodford,  Howe’s  Continentals  ar- 
riving next  day;  and  once  more  took  to  his  fleet. 
He  remained  close  oft  shore  waiting  for  reinforce- 
ments and  revenge,  though  his  crews  were  picked 
oft  by  sharpshooters  from  the  houses,  small-pox 
and  scurvy  stalked  through  the  fleet,  and  forag- 
ing parties  sent  on  shore  were  cut  oft  or  deserted. 
His  constancy  almost  dignifies  his  spite. 

Late  in  December  a frigate  from  London  ar- 
rived ; and  he  instantly  sent  orders  to  Howe  to  stop 
the  firing  on  his  ships  and  send  provisions  on 
board,  under  penalty  of  bombardment.  He  was 
flatly  refused;  and  on  New  Year’s  Day  not  only 
bombarded  it  with  hot  shells,  but  under  cover  of 
this,  sent  a party  of  marines  ashore  to  Are  the 
buildings  on  the  wharves.  The  wooden  town  was 
speedily  aflame;  but  for  two  days  and  nights  the 
bombardment  continued  to  make  sure  of  entire 
destruction.  A party  of  Culpeper  men,  however, 
remained  in  the  city  to  repulse  the  landing  parties, 
and  protect  the  women  and  children,  whom  they 
removed  to  places  of  safety  in  the  midwinter  cold. 
They  then  burned  a few  buildings  which  had 
escaped,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  using  them  as 
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shelter,  and  departed.  Norfolk  was  wiped  out  of 
existence. 

Dunniore  reoccnpied  and  garrisoned  the  site; 
but  all  food  was  kept  from  reaching  the  garrison, 
and  they  were  obliged  to  abandon  it.  The  gover- 
nor destroyed  the  works,  and  established  an  in- 
trenched camp  on  Guynn  Island,  below  the  mouth 
of  the  Rappahannock,  where  he  carried  on  raids 
as  before.  In  July  1776  General  Andrew  Lewis 
with  a brigade  of  Virginians  and  a fleet  of  small 
boats  broke  up  his  camp,  and  forced  him  to  burn 
several  vessels  to  prevent  them  from  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  Americans.  With  the  rest  he 
sailed  up  the  Potomac  as  far  as  Aquia  Creek, 
burning  and  looting;  after  which  he  returned  to 
Lynn  Haven  Bay,  disbanded  his  fleet,  and  with 
his  flag-ship  gave  his  invaluable  services  to  the 
British  naval  forces  at  New  York.  The  remain- 
der of  the  ships  sailed  for  the  West  Indies  and  sold 
their  negro  allies  into  slavery  to  the  Spaniards. 

Meantime  one  of  the  deciding  battles  of  the 
war,  the  Lexington  of  the  South,  had  been  fought 
in  North  Carolina.  After  the  overthrow  of  the 
Young  Pretender  at  Culloden  in  1745,  his  bul- 
wark Scotland  had  been  reorganized  and  the  clans 
broken  up;  and  great  numbers,  especially  of  the 
Macdonalds  and  Macleods,  had  migrated  to  their 
brethren  in  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia.  The  ro- 
mantic heroine  Flora  Macdonald  was  herself  liv- 
ing at  Kingsborough.  These  Scotch  were  very 
clannish  and  very  monarchic,  and  little  interested 
in  the  older  planters’  politics.  Those  formidable 
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fighters  and  fanatic  loyalists,  if  supported  by  a 
strong  J3ritisli  force,  would  not  only  secure  North 
Carolina  firmly,  })ut  aid  in  holding  down  South 
Carolina  and  Virginia  as  well.  Negotiations  were 
carried  on  with  them  and  the  Regulators  through 
Martin,  the  deposed  royal  governor ; and  1600  men 
including  Flora’s  husband  Allan  Macdonald  were 
raised  under  Donald  Macdonald,  his  close  kin. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton  took  2000  men  from  Howe’s 
useless  Boston  force  in  January,  and  sailed  for 
Cape  Fear  River;  where  Sir  Peter  Parker  from 
Ireland,  with  ten  war-ships  and  seven  regiments, 
was  to  meet  him  and  Macdonald’s  hand.  Late 
in  February  the  latter  started  for  Wilmington. 
Colonel  James  Moore  came  up  thence  to  oppose 
it,  with  about  1000  Continentals  and  militia. 
Macdonald  ordered  him  to  join  the  royal  stand- 
ard. Moore  replied  by  ordering  him  to  sign  the 
patriot  Association.  Macdonald  without  replying 
hurried  toward  Wilmington.  Moore  pursued,  and 
also  reinforced  Colonel  Richard  Caswell  from 
Newbern,  who  held  the  bridge  at  Moore’s  Creek 
that  barred  the  Wilmington  road.  On  February 
27  Macdonald  reached  and  charged  it ; but  his  sec- 
ond Macleod  was  killed  at  the  first  fire,  and  the 
chief-worshiping  clansmen  took  panic  and  fled. 
Moore  was  just  behind,  and  900  of  them  were  cap- 
tured, with  the  commander  and  Allan,  2000  stand 
of  arms,  and  £15,000  in  gold.  All  patriot  North 
Carolina  sprang  to  arms,  10,000  being  in  camp  in 
a few  days ; and  Clinton  did  not  dare  to  land,  while 
Parker  had  not  arrived.  A Provincial  Congress 
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was  at  once  called,  and  instructed  its  delegates  to 
declare  for  ‘‘independency  and  foreign  alliance/’ 

South  Carolina  in  the  same  month,  March,  by 
permission  of  Congress  formed  a new  government. 
Georgia  in  January  had  deposed  its  governor  Sir 
James  Wright,  who  fled  to  the  fleet  off  Savan- 
nah; and  chose  an  executive  council  in  his  stead. 
Both  colonies  instructed  their  Congressional  dele- 
gates to  join  in  any  measure  for  the  common  wel- 
fare—that  is,  independence  if  the  rest  thought 
best. 

How  indeed  could  this  long  warfare,  united  sac- 
rifice, victory,— the  whole  land  given  over  to  the 
two  tasks  of  driving  out  Great  Britain’s  armies 
and  forever  dismantling  her  colonial  governments, 
that  country  set  on  ending  rebellion  once  for  all,— 
go  on  with  any  thought  that  the  vanished  colonial 
world  could  be  restored;  the  colonies  once  again 
split  up  and  go  back  to  nothingness  and  helpless- 
ness? It  seems  so  incredible  that  some  historians 
sneer  at  the  continued  professions  of  loyalty  as 
sheer  hypocrisy;  others  talk  of  New  England 
forcing  the  hand  of  the  rest.  Those  who  remember 
the  sincere  attempts  at  “conciliation”  far  into  the 
Civil  War  will  not  adopt  the  one  view;  and  both 
result  from  not  keeping  track  of  the  succession 
of  events. 

War  came  to  the  actual  door  of  different  sec- 
tions at  different  times,  and  changed  their  views 
as  to  reconcilement : while  raging  only  in  a far-off 
colony  it  did  not  bring  a sharp  realization  of  facts 
as  at  home.  It  began  in  New  England,  and  there 
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was  early  seen  to  involve  independence.  The 
southern  colonies  still  thought  the  difficulty  might 
be  accommodated,  till  the  war  touched  their  own 
borders  in  the  winter  and  spring  of  1775-76,  when 
they  were  promptly  converted,  and  the  more  fully 
as  the  British  resolve  to  take  no  half-submission 
grew  plainer.  The  middle  colonies  were  not  even 
brushed  by  the  war  till  after  the  Declaration,  and 
they  fought  it  to  the  last.  Parker’s  fleet  appeared 
oft*  Cape  Fear  in  May  1776:  Virginia  declared  for 
independence  within  a fortnight,  and  Maryland  in 
a few  weeks.  The  New  York  delegation  on  July 
2-4  refused  to  vote  at  all,  for  lack  of  authority; 
but  a New  York  convention  ratifled  the  Declara- 
tion a week  after  Howe’s  arrival  at  Staten  Island. 

This  of  course  refers  to  the  colonies  as  bodies, 
not  to  all  their  leaders:  many  of  these  were  as 
ardent  and  as  far-sighted  as  Samuel  Adams  him- 
self. Pennsylvania  was  slow  to  take  such  a re- 
solve, from  the  nature  of  its  population.  The  two 
leading  factors  were  Quakers  who  believed  all  fight- 
ing wrong  (though  in  practice  they  modified  this 
greatly,  many  fought  and  more  paid  generously 
for  supplies),  and  from  historical  causes  had  a 
kindlier  feeling  for  royal  governments  than  for 
colonial  mobs;  and  Germans,  largely  kept  apart 
from  the  community’s  thoughts  and  feelings  by 
their  language.  But  Franklin,  Mifflin,  Rush,  and 
others  needed  no  war  on  the  Delaware  to  see  what 
New  England  saw;  and  their  ablest  literary  ally, 
in  January  1776,  struck  a tremendous  blow,  which 
carried  forward  the  cause  with  a leap. 
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Thomas  Paine  had  come  over  from  England 
in  Decemher  1774  at  the  invitation  of  Franklin, 
who  gained  him  the  editorship  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Magazine.  He  was  an  English  Voltairian 
deist  and  revolutionist,  with  the  narrow  inten- 
sity that  goes  with  the  type ; he  hated  churches  as 
organs  of  “priestcraft,”  and  governments  as 
engines  of  tyranny.  As  a pamphleteer,  he  was  one 
of  the  most  effective  and  influential  of  the  age. 
He  was  never  far  above  the  average  mind,  his 
thinking  often  crude  and  his  facts  often  wild  like 
its  own;  he  was  keen,  penetrating,  practical,  full 
of  common-sense  on  the  point  at  hand;  his  style 
ranged  from  vulgar  scurrility  to  the  best  heights 
of  Junius,  but  always  concise,  often  caustic,  with 
great  power  of  making  winged  epigrammatic  sen- 
tences that  stuck  in  the  mind.  His  Common 
Sense  appeared  while  one  invading  British  army 
was  in  its  ninth  month  of  imprisonment  by  a 
joint  colonial  army,  and  others  were  notoriously 
gathering  to  invade  two  other  sections;  British 
fleets  were  laying  our  coast  cities  in  ashes,  and 
Parliament  had  proclaimed  us  foreign  enemies 
and  outlaws ; nearly  every  royal  governor  was  ex- 
pelled or  had  withdrawn,  the  rest  were  stripped  of 
all  authority,  two  were  inciting  slaves  or  savages 
against  their  own  provinces,  one  was  ravaging  his 
like  a pirate  in  a fury  of  revenge.  The  pamphlet 
showed  conclusively  that  restoring  the  old  rela- 
tions was  impossible  for  either  side,  and  that  not 
men’s  choice  but  glaring  events  made  independence 
a reality  then  and  there ; and  urged  an  acceptance 
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of  the  fact  as  the  only  dignified  course  and  the 
only  road  to  success.  Over  100,000  copies  were 
sold;  Washington  read  it  at  the  head  of  his  army; 
the  unemotional  Pennsylvania  Assembly  voted 
Paine  $2500  for  it.  Its  arguments  were  accepted 
everywhere— partly  because  they  were  true,  and 
partly  because  men  were  glad  to  have  arguable 
reasons  for  what  they  had  already  resolved  on. 

In  March  Congress  advised  the  colonies  to  dis- 
arm all  who  refused  to  contribute  to  the  common 
defense.  This  was  in  connection  with  the  two  great 
steps  which  not  only  implied,  but  were  in  them- 
selves, independence.  The  British  naval  ravages 
on  the  coast,  their  seizure  of  eA^ery  American  A^essel 
found  afloat,  the  barbarous  edict  for  impressment 
and  hanging,  and  the  American  efforts  at  a navy 
in  reprisal,  could  have  but  one  conclusion.  Con- 
gress on  March  2 proclaimed  the  American  ports 
open  to  all  nations,  thus  abolishing  by  its  own 
authority  the  British  navigation  laws;  issued  let- 
ters of  marque,  and  declared  all  British  A^ssels 
whatever  lawful  prize;  and  a little  later  enacted 
commercial  laws  of  its  own.  Meantime  it  had  sent 
Silas  Deane  to  France  as  diplomatic  agent.  As 
Franklin  said,  this  was  exercising  full  sover- 
eignty : only  independent  nations  dictate  their  own 
trade  laws,  make  prizes  in  sea-war,  and  send  out 
ministers. 

But  Congress  dared  not  risk  disavowal  by  any 
colony,  and  too  many  had  not  spoken  out ; and  the 
keystone  middle  colonies  were  most  reluctant  of 
all.  The  Pennsylvania  Assembly  had  instructed 
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its  delegates  in  November  to  ‘‘utterly  reject  any 
proposition”  for  “a  separation  from  our  mother 
country,  or  a change  in  the  form  of  this  govern- 
ment”; and  in  April  refused  to  recall  the  instruc- 
tions. That  of  New  Jersey  gave  the  same  kind, 
but  said  it  thought  the  reports  of  “sentiments 
of  independency”  were  groundless,  and  resolved 
to  send  a separate  petition  to  the  King.  On  the 
remonstrances  of  a committee  of  Congress  against 
this  disunionist  performance,  it  withdrew  the  reso- 
lution; Franklin  prorogued  it,  and  a Provincial 
Congress  was  at  once  elected  in  its  place,  but  the 
fight  was  not  over.  New  York’s  delegates  were 
still  hoping  for  a favorable  answer  to  their  peti- 
tions ; its  Provincial  Congress  dared  not  act  with- 
out a special  election  on  that  issue. 

But  Great  Britain,  as  Fox  had  said,  was  carry- 
ing out  the  patriots’  most  extreme  ideas  for  them. 
North  Carolina  was  for  independence.  South  Caro- 
lina and  Georgia  would  do  what  the  rest  agreed 
on.  Rhode  Island  on  May  4 made  the  same  en- 
gagement, and  omitted  the  King’s  name  from  the 
writs:  it  was  already  a popular  government  and 
needed  no  other  change.  The  other  New  England 
colonies  were  not  feared.  And  now  the  greatest 
of  the  colonies  came  to  the  forefront,  fully  cured 
of  hesitancy  by  Dunmore.  On  May  6 Virginia 
held  a special  convention  to  consider  the  subject; 
on  the  15th  it  unanimously  instructed  its  delegates 
to  propose  to  Congress  “to  declare  the  United 
Colonies  free  and  independent  States,”  and  agree 
“to  form  foreign  alliances  and  a confederation,” 
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and  appointed  a coniinittee  to  draw  up  a bill  of 
rights  and  a frame  of  government. 

Some  days  before,  Congress  had  recommended 
all  the  colonies  which  had  not  yet  done  so,  to  estab- 
lish adeijuate  governments;  and  on  the  15th  John 
Adams  moved  that  ‘‘all  oaths  for  the  support  of 
the  government  under  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain 
were  irreconcilable  with  reason  and  good  con- 
science,” and  that  its  authority  should  be  super- 
seded by  that  of  the  people  of  the  colonies.  This 
of  course  only  left  a formal  document  to  be 
drafted ; and  it  was  hotly  contested,  by  some  from 
hopeful  loyalty,  by  others  from  caution.  It  was 
carried;  but  the  chopping  seas  of  colonial  feeling 
justified  the  cautious.  A public  meeting  in  Phila- 
delphia protested  against  the  Assembly  taking 
up  the  matter ; the  Maryland  convention  voted  that 
the  Crown’s  authority  need  not  be  suppressed; 
outside  of  New  England  the  verdict  seemed  still 
uncertain.  But  the  news  from  Virginia  lifted  a 
weight  from  them.  On  June  7,  Richard  Henry 
Lee  for  his  delegation  moved  that  the  colonies  were 
“free  and  independent  States,”  “absolved  from  all 
allegiance  to  the  British  Crown,”  and  severed 
from  “all  political  connection”  with  Great  Brit- 
ain; that  foreign  alliances  should  be  formed;  and 
“that  a plan  of  confederation  be  prepared.” 

This  epoch-making  proposal  was  carried  next 
day  by  only  seven  (colonies)  to  six:  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey,  and  Maryland  had  expressly  in- 
structed against  it;  the  New  York,  Delaware,  and 
South  Carolina  delegations  were  uncertain  of 
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the  colonies’  wishes,  though  the  last-named  were 
left  to  their  judgment.  The  debate  cannot  have 
changed  any  votes ; but  it  was  an  index  of  the  con- 
tending opinions  outside.  Many  sound  patriots 
opposed  it  not  as  bad,  but  as  premature,  and 
without  sufficient  guaranties  of  the  advantages  on 
whose  hope  it  was  based.  The  upholders  said  that 
without  it  France  and  Spain  would  not  accept  us 
as  allies ; the  critics  said  that  they  would  be  much 
more  likely  in  any  event  to  bargain  with  England 
for  giving  Canada  and  Florida  back  as  the  price 
of  alliance  against  us,  for  Catholic  powers  could 
not  wish  a great  new  Protestant  state  founded* 
As  a fact  national  hates  and  ambitions  ruled  en- 
tirely, and  religion  played  no  part  whatever. 

Thomas  Jetferson,  Benjamin  Franklin,  John 
Adams,  Roger  Sherman,  and  Robert  R.  Livingston 
were  appointed  a committee  to  draw  -up  a formal 
declaration  of  independence;  but  on  Rutledge’s 
motion  the  main  question  was  laid  over  till  July 
1,  for  favorable  instructions  from  the  seven  colo- 
nies which  had  given  none  or  given  adverse  ones. 
Within  a week  three  had  responded  yes,— Con- 
necticut, New  Hampshire,  and  Delaware;  the  first, 
having  no  need  of  a new  government,  merely 
dropped  the  King’s  name  from  official  documents. 
A week  later,  the  22d,  New  Jersey  followed,  and 
the  forming  of  a new  government  was  also  voted. 
Two  days  afterward  saw  Pennsylvania  in  line. 
On  May  20  a huge  mass-meeting  in  the  state-house 
had  unanimously  condemned  the  Assembly’s  in- 
structions as  tending  ‘Ho  withdraw  this  province 
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and  our  protection/’  This  led  to  a convention 
which  likewise  framed  a new  government.  Last 
of  all,  on  the  28th  Maryland  joined  the  ranks.  By 
Eden’s  influence,  as  late  as  May  21  it  had  protested 
against  any  action  looking  to  a separation  from 
England;  but  Samuel  Chase  and  Charles  Carroll 
of  Carrollton  arranged  a set  of  county  mass-meet- 
ings which  voted  that  the  colony’s  interests  and  the 
United  Colonies’  were  ‘‘inseparably  interwoven 
and  linked  together.”  Eden  left  the  colony,  and 
the  decisive  action  was  taken. 

This  left  only  New  York,  a vital  centre,  still 
hesitant  of  the  thirteen;  and  its  hesitation  was 
most  natural.  Besides  the  reasons  already  given, 
it  stood  to  lose  more  than  any  other  northern  col- 
ony. Howe’s  expelled  Boston  army  with  heavy 
reinforcements,  and  his  brother’s  fleet,  were  on 
their  way  to  seize  Manhattan;  Washington  in  fact 
had  not  force  to  prevent  Sir  William’s  landing 
at  Staten  Island  June  28.  On  the  north,  the  Can- 
ada fiasco  had  left  the  heart  of  the  province  open 
to  invasion  by  Carleton ; and  the  frightful  menace 
of  the  Iroquois  hung  over  them.  Tryon  too,  like 
his  twin  spirit  Dunmore,  was  hanging  around  on 
a war-ship,  burning  with  spite  and  plotting  savage 
vengeance.  He  had  actually  concerted  with  the 
mayor  of  the  city  a Guy  Fawkes  scheme  to  blow 
up  the  magazines,  and  kidnap  Washington  to  be 
tried  for  treason  in  England;  it  was  discovered, 
the  mayor  put  in  jail  and  a traitorous  guardsman 
of  Washington’s  hanged.  Weightier  than  all, 
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with  high-minded  men,  was  the  fact  that  Lord 
Howe,  a noted  friend  of  the  colonies,  came  also 
as  a commissioner  with  authority  to  negotiate 
terms  of  accommodation:  it  seemed  wicked  to  in- 
sist on  a terrible  war  without  even  hearing  him. 

But  it  was  growing  more  and  more  evident 
that  refusal  to  declare  independence  meant  giving 
up  the  whole  contest.  On  July  1,  Congress  as  a 
Committee  of  the  Whole  took  up  the  question  and 
debated  it  with  great  power.  The  New  York  dele- 
gation would  not  vote  for  lack  of  instructions; 
South  Carolina,  three  to  one,  voted  no  until  the 
majority  should  decide  yes;  Pennsylvania  no,  four 
to  three;  Delaware  a tie  with  one  member  gone. 
The  rest  voted  yes:  carried  by  a two-thirds  vote. 
The  next  day  the  motion  was  put  in  regular  session. 
Caesar  Rodney  down  in  Delaware,  apprised  by  a 
special  express,  had  made  a fierce  eighty-mile  ride 
and  arrived  in  time  to  reverse  the  colony’s  vote; 
J ohn  Dickinson  and  Robert  Morris  absented  them- 
selves and  let  Pennsylvania  stand  three  to  two  the 
other  way;  and  South  Carolina  voted  solidly  yes. 

Twelve  of  the  thirteen  colonies  had  thus  unani- 
mously declared  their  united  independence;  but 
the  adoption  of  the  formal  instrument  to  announce 
it  to  the  world  still  remained.  By  his  colleagues  on 
the  committee  appointed  June  8,  its  drafting  had 
been  committed  to  Jefferson;  and  the  choice  was 
superb.  Besides  fine  literary  taste  and  a noble 
dignity  of  style,  great  historical  learning  and  ample 
legal  training,  Jefferson  passionately  believed  in 
what  he  had  to  say.  He  believed  in  the  people, 
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their  rights  and  their  righteousness,  with  ardent 
and  generous  entlmsiasm ; his  x>olitical  and  relig- 
ions xjhilosophy  was  exactly  that  of  Paine,  but  he 
was  of  far  sweeter  nature  as  well  as  higher  abili- 
ties. With  the  aid  of  the  old  Covenanters’  protests 
as  suggestions  of  style,  he  produced  the  master- 
piece of  eloquence,  stateliness,  literary  grace,  sound 
legal  form,  convincing  sincerity  of  matter  and 
lofty  rectitude  of  spirit,  which  is  immortal  as  the 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

On  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  July  it  was 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  twelve  colonies  able 
to  decide,  and  the  country  welcomed  it  with  an 
uproar  of  acclamation.  On  the  9th  a New  York 
convention  instructed  its  delegation  to  accede, 
thus  assuring  that  the  key  of  the  arch  should  not 
be  missing  and  the  structure  a wreck  from  the 
start;  Washington  directed  the  Declaration  to  be 
read  at  the  head  of  each  regiment;  and  the  New 
York  militia  pulled  down  George  III.’s  leaden 
statue  and  cast  it  into  bullets. 

The  effect  of  its  promulgation  was  tremen- 
dous, not  only  in  the  colonies,  but  also  in  Europe. 
It  has  set  the  world  to  thinking.  It  has  bred  revo- 
tion  and  overturned  dynasties.  It  has  subverted 
the  false  idea  of  the  divinity  of  kings,/  and  estab- 
lished the  true  doctrine  of  the  universal  sover- 
eignty of  the  people.  It  has  wrested  power  from 
the  few,  and  given  it  to  the  many.  Its  principles 
are  still  working,  and  in  the  end  it  will  be  the 
means  of  establishing  in  all  nations  the  principle 
that  all  men  are  created  equal. 
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